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INTEODUCTION 


The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia  is  worthy  of  being  included  among  the 
great  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  still  possible  to  maintain  that 
there  was  no  sucli  thing  as  cuneiform  writing,  and  that 
the  mysterious  figures  that  went  by  that  name  were 
merely  a  grotesque  form  of  ornamentation.  We  pro- 
pose to  recount  the  method  pursued  by  the  long 
succession  of  scholars  who  in  the  end  succeeded  in 
solving  the  perplexing  problem  that  was  presented  to 
them.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  occupied  themselves  with  the  subject, 
could  have  imagined  the  brilliant  discoveries  that  would 
result  from  their  tedious  labours.  In  these  pages  we 
shall  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Achaemenian  kings.  They  were  tlie  first  to  be  dis- 
covered and  studied,  and  they  possess  the  pec^uliar 
advantage  of  being,  with  few  exceptions,  trilingual. 
They  are,  in  fact,  generally  found  in  three  parallel 
columns,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  characters  and  no 
doubt  the  languages  also  varied  in  each.  It  was 
observed  that  the  writing  in  one  of  the  columns  was 
much   simpler   than   in   the   others ;    the    number   of 
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different  si</ns  being  limited  to  about  forty-two.  It 
was  assumed  that  they  were  alphabetical,  whereas  there 
could  be  little  doubt  from  their  crreat  number  that  the 
signs  in  the  other  columns  were  syllabic  or  ideographic. 
Notwithstanding  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
former,  it  was  not  till  fort*'  years  had  been  devoted  to 
their  study  that  the  riddle  was  successfully  solved.  At 
length  the  sound  of  each  letter  was  fully  established, 
and  the  words  they  combined  to  form  were  found  to 
belong  to  a  language,  akin  to  Zend,  to  which  the  name 
of  Old  Persian  is  now  given.  From  its  analogy  to  Zend 
and  Pehlevi  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  assign 
correct  or  approximately  correct  meanings  to  the 
words,  and  to  arrive  at  the  sense  of  the  short  sentences 
that  occur  on  the  monuments.  The  first  stage  in  the 
progress  of  decipherment  was  reached  in  1845,  when 
Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  published  a  tentative  but 
fairly  correct  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions 
then  accessible,  belonging  to  the  first  or  Persian  column. 
This  success  was  no  doubt  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  philologist ;  but  the  inscriptions  themselves  were 
found  to  l)e  almost  wholly  wantin<i^  in  historical  ini- 
portance.  They  were  nearly  all  taken  from  buildings 
at  Persepolis  or  elsewhere,  and  they  simply  comme- 
morated their  erection  by  Darius  or  by  Xerxes  or  by 

V  *■  " 

Artaxerxes  Ochus.  They  are  uniformly  conceived  in 
the  same  set  form  of  words,  from  which  at  the  most 
some  deductions  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  Persian  and  his  god  Ormuzd. 
Two  of  them  indeed  were  varied  by  a  list  of  the 
provinces   included    in    the   Empire.     It   is    true   the 
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inscription  at  Behistun  was  not  included  in  this  collec- 
tion ;  but  even  it  adds  little  of  importance  except  with 
reference  to  the  revolt  of  the  Magian  impostor.  The 
publication  of  this  inscription  by  Major  Rawlinson,  in 
1846,  marks  the  successful  termination  of  the  task  of 
deciphering  the  first  column,  and  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  Old  Persian  language  had  then  been  obtained. 
It  was  correctly  supposed  that  the  other  two 
columns  contained  translations  of  the  same  Persian 
text;  and  the  knowledge  now  acquired  of  the  latter 
could  not  but  afford  an  invaluable  key  to  unlock  the 
difficulties  of  the  others.  The  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  second  column  was  attended  by  even 
less  interest  than  the  first.  The  language  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  Scythic,  but  nothing  was  found  written  in 
it  except  what  was  already  known  from  the  Persian. 
It,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  very  heated  controversy  as 
to  who  the  people  were  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  which 
for  a  time  enlivened  an  otherwise  extremely  dull  subject. 
The  decipherment  of  the  third  column,  however,  at 
length  led  to  very  important  consequences  that  amply 
compensated  for  all  previous  disappointments.  It  was 
clearly  recognised .  that  the  writing  closely  resembled 
inscriptions  found  on  bricks  that  had  been  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  on  the  site  of  Babylon ;  and  hence 
the  third  column  received,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry,  the  distinctive  name  of  the  '  Babylonian 
Column.'  Only  very  few  specimens  of  these  unilingual 
inscriptions  in  the  Babylonian  character  were  collected 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  no  progress 
was  made  in  their  decipherment.     Meanwhile,  however. 
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the  study  of  the  third  column  proceeded  with  the  help 
of  the   Persian   key ;    and   at   length    the   energy   of 
scholars  was   stimulated   by  the   sudden  discovery  in 
Assyria  of  multitudes  of  unilingual  inscriptions  written 
in  a  very  similar  character  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
and  the  third  column.     M.  Botta  began  his. excavations 
at  Khorsabad,  in  1843,  and  Mr.  Layard  at  Nineveh,  in 
1845-6,  and  from  that  period  there  was  no  lack  of 
material.     The  walls,  and  even  the  floors,  of  the  newly 
discovered  palaces  were  covered  with  long  inscriptions 
which   were   afterwards    found    to    record   the   great 
achievements   of  their  Eoyal   founders.     But    of    far 
greater  interest  and  importance  than  these  were  the 
immerous  inscribed  tablets  found  in  what  was  called 
the  Library  of  Assurbanipal.     The  first  stage  in  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  reached  in 
1852,  when   Major   Eawlinson   published   a   complete 
transliteration  and  translation  of  the  third  column  of 
the  Behistun  inscription,  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
translations   of  a   few   of  the   unilingual   inscriptions 
recently  found.     The  mastery  he  had  obtained  of  the 
language  of  the  third  column  by  means  of  the  Persian 
key  enabled  him  at  length  to  dispense  with  its  assistance, 
and  to  pass  on  to  the  unilingual  inscriptions  where  he 
had   no   such   guide.      He   found   that   the   language 
belonged   to   the   Semitic   family,  and   it   came   as   a 
surprise  to  the  learned  world  of  that  day  to  learn  that 
the  polytheistic  nations  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  spoke 
a  kindred  language  to  the  Hebrew,  and  belonged  pre- 
sumably to  a  kindred  race.     It  was  thus  shown  that 
the  three  languages  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  were 
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representatives,  of  the  Aryan,  Turanian  and  Semitic 
families.  The  diflSculty  of  the  task  that  remained  was 
still  very  great,  for  it  was  found  that  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  were  not  exactly  the  same  language,  but 
differed  from  one  another  at  least  as  much  as  two 
strongly  marked  dialects  of  the  same  speech.  The 
decipherer  also  was  greatly  impeded  by  varieties  in  the 
method  of  writing.  Two  very  different  systems  pre- 
vailed in  each  country,  so  that  there  were  in  fact  four 
different  methods  of  writing  the  signs  to  be  mastered ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  language  is  written  by 
means  of  several  hundred  signs,  it  was  no  trifling 
matter  to  find  that  each  might  be  multiplied  by  four.^ 
For  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  remained  very  imperfect,  but  the  labours 
of  many  scholars,  reacliing  over  fifty  years  and  working 
upon  the  extensive  materials  gradually  accumulating, 
have  cleared  up  most  of  the  difficulties,  and  both  are 
now  almost  as  well  understood  as  any  other  ancient 
language. 

With  so  much  work  still  in  hand,  it  was  extremely 
disheartening  to  learn  from  Major  Eawlinson  that  he 
had  descried  yet  another  and  totally  different  language 
in  certain  inscriptions  sent  to  him  from  Southern 
Babylonia.  The  intelligence  was  confirmed  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  intheLibrary  of  Assurbanipal 
of  large  numbers  of  tablets  that  served  as  phrase-books 
for    the   acquisition   of    this    newly   found    language. 

^  Later  Assyrian  includes  570  different  signs,  but  only  300  are  in 
common  use  (British  Museum  Guide f  edited  by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  1900, 
p.  41). 
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Farther  investigation  showed  that  it  belonged  to  tlie 
Turanian   family ;    and  it   has   rer^eived  the   names  of 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian.     Some  vears  later  the  cities 
of  Southern  Babylonia  were  more  thoroughly  explored, 
especially  Tello,  by  M.  de  Sarzec,  and  the  number  of 
inscriptions  in  this  language  largely  increased.     They 
are  found  written  in  a  linear  or  arcliaic  character  that 
evidently  preceded   the   use  of  cuneiform.     The  con- 
clusion was  soon  reached  that  this  Turanian  lancruacre 
was  the  original  language  of  Southern  Babylonia,  and 
that  the  cuneiform  writing  developed  from  its  ancient 
script.     But  still  more  surprising  was  the  discovery  that 
not  merely  the  writing  but  the  religion  and  Hterature 
of  later  times  descended  from  this  ancient  source.     An 
immense  collection  of  tablets  has  been  made  from  the 
various  libraries  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  upon  which 
a  large  and  varied  literature  is  inscribed.     It  consists 
of  epic  poems,  legends  of  creation,  astronomical  books, 
legal  judgments  and  contracts.     In  the  field  of  religion 
it  comprises  magical  incantations,  liynnis  and  penitential 
psalms.     But  it  was  found  that  all  the  most  important 
part  of  this  literature  was  simply  translated  from  tlie 
Sumerian,  and  that  Assyrian  literature  proper  is  limited 
to  the  dry  and  monotonous  records  of  tlie  kings.     It  is 
not  the  least  interesting  result  of  these  studies  to  have 
shown  that  the  Turanian  race  lies  at  the  back  of  tlie 
civilisation  of  Western  Asia.     From  them  the  Semitic 
races  of  the  valley  of  the  two  rivers  derived  their  law, 
their  religion,  the  legends  of  their  faith,  their  heroic 
literature,   their   science   and   art,    and   all   the   chief 
elements  of  their  culture.     Scarcely  less  surprising  was 
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the  discovery  of  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Sumerian 
civilisation.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  cuneiform 
documents,  combined  with  the  results  of  the  excavations 
carefully  conducted  at  Nippur  by  Dr.  Peters  and  others, 
have  carried  back  tlie  beginnings  of  Sumerian  liistorj^ 
to  an  almost  incredible  antiquity,  sometimes  estimated 
at  B.C.  GOOO.^  From  the  written  documents  now  in  our 
possession,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  records  of 
Southern  Babylonia  from  about  B.C.  4000,  and  an 
entirely  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  has 
been  opened.  We  can  trace  the  beginnings  of  civilisa- 
tion among  the  lagoons  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  rise  of 
a  great  commerce  with  the  Mediterranean,  with  Egypt, 
and  possibly  with  India;  the  descent  of  the  Semitic 
nomads  into  the  rich  cities  created  by  the  industry  of 
the  Turanian  population  ;  the  foundation  of  a  Babylonian 
Empire  reaching  across  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  period 
still  anterior  to  the  reputed  age  of  Abraham.  We  can 
note  many  incidents  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Syria  in  wliicth  Egypt  for  a  time  remained  the  victor. 
We  assist  at  the  foundation  of  the  infant  kingdom  of 
Assyria  some  2000  years  after  our  records  begin ;  all 
the  events  of  its  rise  and  fall  are  engraved  on  our 
imperishable  books  of  stone,  and  many  incidents  in 
the  writings  of  the  Jews  have  received  illustration. 
Finally,  on  the  fall  of  Assyria  we  see  the  old  Empire  of 
Babylon  recover  from  its  partial  eclipse  and  flourish 
for  a  time  under  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.  Then 
follow  the  rise  of  Persia  and  the  extinction  of  the  areat 

^  The  British  Museum  Guide  goi'S  so  I'ar  u.^  to  mention  B.C.  8000  as  a 
probable  date  (p.  3). 
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Semitic  Empires,  events  on  which  our  cuneiform  records 
have  thrown  new  and  important  light.  Considering 
that  the  existence  of  the  old  Babylonian.  Empire  was 
previously  entirely  unknown ;  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  hitherto  depended  altogether  on  a 
few  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  some  absurd 
legends  collected  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias ;  that  the 
very  existence  of  a  second  Babylonian  Empire  seems  to 
have  entirely  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  gain  to  the  range  of 
our  historical  information.  The  inscriptions  have  also 
shown  the  origin  of  many  myths  popular  in  ancient 
times ;  and  of  legends  that  even  still  enter  into  current 
theology.  They  have  exhibited  the  Semitic  people  in 
the  new  light  of  a  polytheistic  race,  and  they  have 
illustrated  the  important  position  filled  by  the  Turanians 
at  the  dawn  of  civilisation. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  accuracy  of  many  of 
these  results  should  have  been  somewhat  strenuouslv 
contested.  M.  Eenan,  for  example,  could  not  be  induced 
to  believe  in  the  polytheism  of  the  Semitic  race,  though 
the  images  of  their  gods  began  to  crowd  the  Louvre  in 
bewildering  numbers.  M.  Hal^vy  disputed  the  very 
existence  of  the  Sumerian  race  and  language,  and  the 
controversy  he  excited  has  not  even  yet  wholly  died 
away.  Others  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
subordinate  position  of  the  Semite  to  the  Turanian  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  modern  culture,  and  they 
still  endeavour  to  show  that  the  two  races  were  at  least 
contemporary  workers  from  the  earliest  times,  and  con- 
tributed equally  to  the  great  result.     All  this  is  perhaps 
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symptomatic  only  of  a  passing  phase  of  irritation,  for 
the  evidence  on  the  other  side  seems  too  overwhehninuf 
to  be  lonu'  withstood.^ 

It  is  because  the  trilinuual  inscriptions  have  rendered 
such  important  service  that  we  have  considered  it  worth 
wliile  to  recount  the  historv  of  tlieir  discoverv  after 
tliey  had  lain  forgotten  for  some  two  thousand  years, 
and  to  explain  tlie  steps  tliat  were  taken  in  tlie  work 
of  de(*iphernient  by  tlie  many  sc^hohirs  wliose  ])atient  toil 
was  ultimatelv  rewarded  with  success. 

'  On  this  subject  st'e  Sir  Henrv  Iloworth,  7l';/////>/^  IListoncnl  Review , 
April  ls9S  ;  Weissbach  (F.  II.),  Ziir  Li'minij  dcv  S}tinerhch'n  Fraf/e^  1S97; 
and  especially  Mr.  riiiche^'  'Smnerian  or  Crvptography/  ♦/.  H.  A.  S.  1900. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   DISCOVERY  OF  ACIIAEMENIAN  RUIXS  AXD  IXSCRIPTIOXS — 
BARBARO   TO    LE   BRUYN,   A.D.    1472-1718 

The  trilingual  inscriptions  of  the  Acliaenienian  Kinps 
of  Persia  that  have  led  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
whole  cuneiform  literature  were  found  chiefiv  at  Perse- 
polis  and  Behistun ;  though  a  single  line  at  Murgab 
and  a  short  inscription  at  Hamadan,  tlie  ancient 
Ecbatana,  also  contributed  to  an  important  extent. 
Other  inscriptions  were  observed  at  Van  in  Armenia ; 
at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  a  few  miles  from  PersepoHs ;  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Susa,  and  so  far  afield  as  Egypt. 
They  are  all  monumental :  chiselled  upon  tlie  walls  of 
buildings  to  record  the  name  of  the  king  who  erected 
the  edifice.  Thev  are  written  in  three  different  metliods 
of  cuneiform  writing,  and  reproduce  the  same  text  in 
three  different  languages. 

The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  were  the  first  to 
attract  attention.  The  ruins  where  they  were  found  had 
excited  curiosity  long  before  their  discovery  by  European 
travellers,  and  many  legends  had  arisen  to  account  for 
their  origin.  It  was  variously  reported  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  a  palace  of  Solomon,  or  of  Cai  Caius, 
a  predecessor  of  Cjtus,  or  of  the  great  national  hero 
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Janisliid.  The  literary  classes  described  them  as  the 
Takht-i-Cai  Khusrau,  or  Throne  of  Gyrus  ;  and  later 
on  as  the  Khaneh-i-l)ara  or  Mansion  of  Darius.  The 
early  travellers,  however,  learned  that  the  popular 
name  for  them  was  Chehel  Minar,  or  Forty  Minarets, 
from  the  lofty  columns  that  form  their  chief  archi- 
tectural characteristic.  But  durinnf  the  eiorhteenth 
century  Jamshid  triumphed  over  all  his  competitors, 
and  since  then  they  have  been  more  generally  known  as 
the  Takht-i-Jamshid,  or  Throne  of  Jamshid.  The 
question  of  their  origin  was  not  indeed  finally  settled 
till  the  hiscriptions  were  interpreted.  Chardin,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeentli  century,  and  Heeren,  a  hundred 
years  later,  still  supported  the  claims  of  Jamshid. 
Although  it  no  longer  admits  of  doubt  that  the 
buildings  were  erected  by  Darius  and  Xerxes,  there  is 
even  yet  no  complete  unanimity  as  to  their  original 
design.  The  more  common  belief  is  that  they  were  the 
actual  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  one  of  the 
buildings  was  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  ordered  by 
Alexander.  Their  dimensions  and  construction  offer 
considerable  difliculties  to  tlie  supposition  that  they 
were  the  actual  residence  of  tlie  t>reat  kin<jf,  though 
they  may  have  been  adapted  for  official  receptions  and 
other  ceremonial  purposes. 

They  lie  on  the  south-east  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  plain  of  Mervdasht  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Shiraz.  Many  other  remains  belonging  to  the  same 
period  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
river  Polvar.  Three  miles  further  up  are  the  ruins  of 
the  fortress  city  of  Istakhr ;  and  four  miles  across  the 
river  are  the  Tombs  of  Naksh-i-Kustam.  Doubtless  the 
great  city  of  Persepolis  included  within  its  circuit  the 
whole  of  these  isolated  ruins,  though  the  name  has 
become  restricted  to  those  that  now  specially  engage 
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our  attention.  They  rise  upon  a  terrace  partly  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock,  partly  constructed  of  massive 
blocks  of  stone.  They  now  consist  chiefly  of  the 
colossal  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  the  connecting 
walls  having  entirely  disappeared.  Their  chief  charac- 
teristics are  the  beautiful  columns  that  formerly  gave 
the  place  its  name,  and  the  profusion  of  bas-reliefs  that 
ornament  the  stonework.  The  platform  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  and  is  encased  by  a  magnificent  wall 
varying  in  height  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet.  It  is 
approached  from  the  plain  on  the  west  side  by  (1)  a 
Double  Staircase  sunk  into  the  line  of  the  wall  and 
rising  parallel  to  it.  At  the  summit  is  (2)  a  Porch 
entered  between  two  buttresses  supported  by  colossal 
bulls ;  beyond  are  two  other  buttresses  with  winged, 
human-headed  bulls  looking  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  east.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice  marked 
by  these  two  entrances  there  were  originally  four 
columns  designed  to  support  the  roof,  of  which  two 
only  are  now  standing.  Turning  to  the  right,  towards 
the  south,  is  (3)  a  Sculptured  Staircase  leading  up  to 
the  Columnar  Edifice.  It  differs  from  the  one  already 
mentioned  by  standing  out  considerably  from  the  line 
of  the  terrace ;  indeed  there  are  two  projections,  the 
first  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
length ;  the  second,  which  again  projects  from  the 
centre  of  the  first,  is  eight-six  feet  in  length.  At  either 
end  of  each  projection  is  a  single  flight  of  steps  ;  and 
the  whole  front  is  seen  to  be  completely  covered  with 
bas-reliefs.  Beneath  the  landing  stage  of  the  central 
projection  the  wall  is  divided  into  three  compartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  plain  polished  slab  intended  for  an 
inscription,  and  on  either  side  are  armed  guards*  In 
the  spandrils  formed  by  the  ascent  of  the  steps  is 
a  favourite  device  representing  a   contest   between   a 
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lion  and  a  bull.  On  the  wall  to  right  and  left  ot  the 
central  stairs  are  three  horizontal  rows  of  bas-reliefs 
separated  by  an  ornamental  design  of  roses.  They 
represent  a  procession  of  tributaries,  leading  animals  or 
bearing  gifts,  about  to  ascend  the  central  stairs.  At 
either  end  is  a  polished  slab  occupying  the  whole 
height  of  the  wall ;  but  only  the  one  to  the  west  has 
been  filled  with  an  inscription.  The  Columnar  Edifice 
(4),  standing  on  the  terrace  above,  is  designed  in  the 
form  of  a  Central  Cluster  and  three  colonnades— one  in 
front  and  one  on  either  side.  The  centre  formed  a 
square  of  thirty-six  columns,  and  each  of  the  colonnades 
consisted  of  two  rows  of  six  columns.  The  total 
number  of  columns  should  therefore  be  seventy-two,  of 
which  only  thirteen  now  remain  standing.  They  differ 
in  height,  and  belong  to  two  different  orders.  Those 
in  the  front  colonnade  and  central  group  are  lower 
than  the  others,  and  have  a  capital  resembling  the  Ionic 
order,  except  that  the  volutes  rise  perpendicularly.  In 
the  colonnades  a  double  bull  or  unicorn  rests  directly 
upon  the  shaft ;  and  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
similar  animals  were  originally  superimposed  over  the 
voluted  capital  to  make  the  other  columns  of  equal 
height.  The  edifice  covered  an  area  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  from  north  to  south.  Passing  through 
the  columns,  and  continuing  in  the  same  southerly 
direction,  the  ruins  are  reached  that  have  yielded  the 
largest  number  of  inscriptions.  First  in  order  are  the 
massive  jambs  belonging  to  the  building  now  known  as 
(5)  the  Palace  of  Darius ;  and  beyond  are  the  remains 
of  three  buildings  lining  the  southern  terrace.  The  one 
to  the  right  is  the  scarcely  discernible  ruins  of  (6)  the 
Palace  of  Ochus.  In  the  centre  rise  the  huge  pilasters 
of  the  great  (7)  Palace  of  Xerxes ;  while  beyond  to  the 
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left  is  a  small  ruin  called  (8)  tlie  South-eastern  Edifice. 
Turning  back  towards  the  north,  between  these  ruins 
and  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  (9)  the  Central  Edifice,  a 
buildin«f  resemblin^jf  the  Porch  at  the  summit  of  the 
entrance.  Beyond,  in  a  line  with  the  C-olumnar  Edifice 
are  the  huge  remains  of  the  (10)  Hall  of  the  Hundred 
Columns.  On  the  hill  overhanorinix  tlie  Platform  are 
two  rock  tombs  similar  to  those  at  Xaksh-i-Eustam ; 
and,  above,  some  travellers  have  traced  three  distinct 
walls  and  towers  that  formed  the  defence  of  the  palace 
and  city. 

The  palaces  stand  upon  an  artificial  terrace  of  their 
own  raised  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  them  have  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  ornamentation  in  bas-relief.  The 
Porch  is  invariably  protected  by  colossal  guards  hewn 
•'  '***  out  of  the  stone.     Over  the   areat  door  of  the  main 

entrances  the  king  is  depicted  entering  or  leaving  the 
building,  with  attendants  bearing  the  royal  parasol  and 
flv-chaser.  On  the  doors  leadinnf  to  the  lateral  chambers 
he  may  be  seen  in  dignified  conflict  with  wild  animals  ; 
or,  as  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  these  scenes  are  replaced 
by  attendants  bearing  viands  to  the  royal  table.  Some 
of  the  most  elaborate  designs  are  met  in  the  Central 
Edifice  and  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns.  In  the 
latter  the  king  appears  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  raised 
above  the  heads  of  five  rows  of  warriors ;  while  at  the 
opposite  door  his  throne  is  similarly  supported  by  three 
rows  of  figures  representing  subject  nations.  These 
bas-reliefs  are  surrounded  by  an  exquisite  fretted  fringe 
of  roses,  diversified  above  by  small  figures  of  bulls  and 
lions ;  and  over  the  wdiole  the  winged  figure  of  Ormuzd 
is  seen  to  hover. 

A  large  inscription  occupies  the  outside  wall  of  the 
southern  terrace.     It  is  in  four  tablets,  known  as  the 
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H,  I,  K  and  L  of  Niebuhr.  The  I  inscription  enu- 
merates the  provinces  of  Darius :  another  contains 
the  declaration  that  that  Terrace  or  Fortress  was  built 
by  Darius,  and,  *  before  him  there  was  not  any  fortress 
in  that  place.'  ^  Above  the  animals  in  the  Porch  is  an 
inscription  of  Xerxes  in  three  tablets,  declaring'  that  it 
was  erected  by  him,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  works  accomplished  by  him  and  his  father  Darius 
'inParsa'  (Inscription  D).  The  unilingual  inscription 
on  the  sculptured  staircase  informs  us  that  it  also  was 
constructed  by  Xerxes  (Inscription  A).  As  we  ascend 
the  south  stairs  to  the  Palace  of  Darius,  we  ol)serve  on 
the  fa(,"ade  l)elow  the  landinjjf  stage  three  tablets  of 
inscriptions  which  are  repeated  upon  the  landing,  on 
the  anta  in  the  south-west  corner.  It  is  again  Xerxes 
who  speaks,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  was  Darius  who 
erected  that  palace  (Inscriptions  C  and  C  "*).  Passing 
through  the  great  doors  we  observe  above  the  king  and 
his  attendants  three  tablets  of  inscriptions.  They  are 
in  the  three  languages  and  run :  *  Darius,  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  nations,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achaemenian,  has  built  this  palace  '  (Inscription  B). 
Within,  round  the  doors  and  windows  is  a  single-line 
inscription  written  on  the  top  in  Persian,  ascending  on 
the  left  in  Susian  and  descending  on  the  right  hand  in 
Babylonian  (Inscription  L).  On  the  west  side  of  this 
palace  is  a  second  staircase,  added  later,  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  as  we  learn  from  a  magnificent  inscription  on 
the  fa(;ade  (Inscrii^tion  P).  This  inscription  is  re- 
peated on  tlie  stairs  leading  to  the  palace  of  that  king.'^ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  approached 

'  Die  Achiiineyiideninschnften  Zireiter  Art.,  by  F.  H.  Weisbach,  181)0, 
p.  77.     Inscription  II. 

'^  A  much  defaced  inscription  at  the  corner  is  conjectured  from  the 
position  of  the  name  Xerxes  to  have  been  set  up  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
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by  two  principal  staircases,  one  to  the  east  and  tlie 
other  to  the  west.  On  both  occur  inscriptions  declar- 
ing Xerxes  the  builder  in  words  repeated  upon  the  wall 
above  and  upon  the  anta  of  the  great  Portico  (Inscrip- 
tion E).  Entering  by  the  great  doors  we  see  a  short 
inscription  over  the  king  and  his  attendants,  which  is 
repeated  over  the  side  doors  and  windows  and  even 
upon  the  royal  rol)e  (Inscription  G). 

These  inscriptions,  as  we  have  said,  do  little  more 
than  record  the  name  of  the  founders,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  I  inscription,  they  give  no  other  infor- 
mation. But  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
religious  formula  consisting  of  two  paragraphs,  of 
which  occasionally  the  second  only  is  given.     It  runs : 

1 .  *  A  great  god  is  Auramazda  who  has  created  this 
heaven,  who  has  created  tliis  earth,  who  has  created 
men,  who  has  created  happiness  for  men,  who  has  made 
Darius  [or  Xerxes]  King,  the  only  King  among  many, 
the  only  ruler  of  many. 

2.  '  I  am  Darius  [or  Xerxes]  tlie  great  King,  the  King 
of  Kings,  Lhe  King  of  the  lands  of  many  races,  King  of 
this  great  earth  far  and  near ;  son  of  Hystaspes  [or 
Darius]  the  Achaemenian.' 

The  inscription  at  Hamadan  contains  nothing  else. 

The  early  travellers  were  attracted  by  Naksh-i-Rustam 
almost  as  early  as  by  the  Cheliel  ilinar.  It  lies,  as  we 
have  said,  about  four  miles  distant,  across  the  Polvar, 
and  no  doubt  it  formed  part  of  the  great  city.  The 
bas-reliefs  that  excited  the  most  curiosity  belong  to  the 
Sassanian  period  and  do  not  concern  us  here  ;  but  the 
tombs  are  Achaemenian.  They  are  executed  in  the 
face  of  the  rock  and  are  four  in  number.     They  are 

Longimanus:  only  the  Semitic  portion  is  partly  legible,  and  it  is  the 
only  trace  of  that  king  at  Persepolis.  Carl  liezold :  Die  Achdmenulen- 
iruchriften,  188:?,  pp.  47 
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comprised  witliin  a  si)ace  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  in 
exterior  desiiiii  they  are  precisely  alike.  They  are  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  ci'oss,  and  the  transverse  section 
reproduces  in  lialf  relief  the  fa(;ade  of  a  palace.  In  the 
topmost  section  there  rests  a  rectangular  stage  orna- 
mented witli  two  rows  of  human  figures,  each  containhig 
fourteen  persons  in  diflerent  costumes,  designed  to  re- 
present tlie  various  satrapies  of  tlie  Empire.  Upon  it 
the  king  is  seen  standing  on  a  dais  ;  before  him  is  an 
altar  upon  which  the  sacred  fire  is  burning,  and  aljove 
floats  tlie  imaiie  of  ( )rmuzd.  The  second  toml)  from  the 
east  is  the  only  one  that  bears  an  inscription,  and  from 
it  we  learn  tliat  it  was  the  resting  pla(*e  of  the  great 
Darius.  Tlie  fa(;a(le  has  four  tablets  of  inscrij)tions,  two 
in  Persian  and  one  each  in  the  Susian  and  Babylonian 
languages.  The  Persian  text  inscribed  in  tlie  upper 
liml)  of  the  cross  is  the  best  i)reserved  and  the  most 
difficult  of  access.  It  consists  of  sixty  lines  and  contains 
a  second  and  later  list  of  the  jn'ovinces  of  the  Empire 
(Inscription  XI\).  Bequeath  it,  between  the  half 
colmuns  in  tlie  transverse  section,  is  another  Persian 
inscription,  originally  of  about  the  same  length,  Init  so 
mutilated  that  only  fifteen  lines  have  been  partly  copied 
(Inscription  XP  '').  The  names  of  three  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  ('*rown  have  also  been  rec'overed  (In- 
scri})tions  Nil  '",  ',  ^1,  and  (piite  recently  the  names  of 
seven  supporters  of  the  throne  have  been  added. 

Ascendinii"  the  vallev  of  the  Polvar,  at  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  to  th(^  north  of  Persepolis  the  traveller 
reaches  anotlier  large  group  of  Acliaemen:an  ruins, 
which  it  is  now  generally  admitted  represent  Pasargadae, 
the  citv  of  Cvrus.  The  early  travellers  were  attracted 
])V  a  (.'urious  edifice  standinu"  anionir  them  which  they 
were 'told  was  the  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon; 
but  it  was    not  till    the    nhieteenth    centurv   that    its 
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similarity  to  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  described  by  Arriau, 
struck  the  imapfinative  Morier,  the  author  of  '  Hajji 
Baba.'  At  the  same  time  a  single  line  inscription  was 
found  repeated  on  several  pillars  with  the  legend :  '  1 
am  Cyrus,  the  King,  the  Achaemenian '  (Inscription  M). 
The  discovery  of  the  Achaemenian  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions, to  which  we  have  briefly  called  attention, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Till  then  Persia  was  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
European  travellers,  and  only  a  few  scattered  notices 
of  the  Persepolitan  ruins  come  to  us  earlier.  The  first 
of  these  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  due  to  a  Venetian  ambassador,  Giosafat  Barbaro, 
who  visited  the  country  in  1472.  The  account  of  his 
mission  was  not,  however,  published  till  1540.  He 
tells  us  that  a  day's  journey  from  Camara  he  came  to 
a  great  bridge  across  the  '  Hindamyr,'  which  he  heard 
had  been  built  by  Solomon.^  Xot  far  distant  he  per- 
ceived a  hill  where  on  a  level  spot,  stood  forty  columns, 
called  from  that  circumstance '  Cilminar.'  Some  of  them 
are  in  ruins,  but  from  what  remains  it  is  evident  the 
building  was  formerly  very  beautiful.  Above  the 
terrace  there  rises  a  rock  on  which  human  figures  of 
gigantic  size  are  sculptured,  and  over  them  appears  a 
figure  which  resembles  '  God  the  Father  in  a  circl(\'  ^ 
Elsewhere  he  observed  a  tall  fii>ure  on  horse])ack  who 
he  was  told  was  Samson,  and  others  clotlied  after  tlie 
French  fashion.  '  Two  days  distant  from  this  place  is 
a  place  called  Thimar,  and  another  two  days  farther 
we  come  to  a  village  where  there  is  a  sepulchre,  in 

^    Viagifatti  da  Vinetia  alia  Tana  (Vinogia,  1545),  p.  40. 

Camara  is  no  doubt  the  same  ])lace  a^  the  Comerura  of  Friar  Odoricus, 
1325  A.D.  Cf.  Curzon  (Hon.  G.  N.),  Pe/Wrt,  1892,  ii.  130.  ItmustliaNe 
been  about  ten  miles  from  Persepolis,  which  Barbaro  seems  to  regard  as 
about  a  day's  journey. 

^  '  Dio  Padre  in  uno  tondoj  p.  46. 
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wliicli    they    say    the    mother   of  Solomon    is   l)uried. 
Upon   it  is  a  kind  of  chapel  on  which  are   enjji'raven 
Arabic  characters  denoting  "  Mother  of  Solomon." .    This 
place  they  callMessethSulcimen,  or  Temple  of  Solomon. 
The  door  looks  towards  the  east.'     Such  is  the  earliest 
account    in    modern    times   of    the   famous   ruhis   of 
Persepolis  and  Pasargadae,  although  Barbaro  was  quite 
unaware  of  their  identity.     It  will  be  observed   that 
he  also  visited  Xaksh-i-Eustam,  and  saw  in  the  Sassanian 
bas-relief  of  Eustam  the  figure  of  Samson.     It  is  possible 
that  the  notes   of  his  journey    were    fuller  than    the 
published  account,  and  they  may   have  fallen  into  the 
liands  of  Sebastiano  Serlio,  a  Bolognese  architect.     A 
few  years  before  tlie  appearance  of  the  '  Viagi/  Serlio 
published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Architecture,  which 
enjoyed   extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.^     In  it  he  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
facade  of  an  edifice  which  he  had  heard  was  supported 
l)y  a  hundred  colunms.     He  had  never  seen  it  or  its 
ruins,    and  seems    to    have    had   no    idea   where    the 
building  had  stood,  though  he  apparently  gives  us  to 
understand  that   it   was  Grecian.     The  drawing  shows 
a  Iniilding   witli  ten  columns  in  front,   adorned  with 
Corinthian  capitals,   and  supporting  a  second  story  of 
four  colunms  and  arcliitrave.     lie  had  heard  that  onlv 
a  few  of  the  (tolunms  remained   above  ground,  l)Ut   lie 
decided  to  present   his  readers  witli  his   conception  of 
wiiat  it  must  have  resembled.     He  ventures  so  fiir  as 
to  give  the   dimensions  of  the  colunms,  although  he 
anticipates  tliat  tlie  whole  thing  will  be  flouted  as  a 
chimera  or  a  dream.     He  thus  gives  us  the  first  of  a 
long   series    of  conjectural  '  restorations,'  with   which 
successive  generations  of  architects  have  enlivened  their 

'    1h  le   Ay}t{f/uitH,   Vent'tia,    1540.      Cf.    the    edition   in   tho  nritish 
Museum.  //  Tcrzo  Lihro  iU  JS^Utstimio  Serlio,  A'enetia,  1534,  p.  KK). 
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l)Ooks  and  obscured  the  subject  in  hand.  He  is  certain 
that  some  such  building  with  a  hundred  columns  had 
existed  somewhere,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  entered 
his  mind  that  he  had  to  go  so  far  afield  as  Persia  to 
find  it.  Whether  the  idea  was  suggested  by  what  he 
liad  heard  from  Barbaro  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  a 
complete  error  to  suppose  that  he  represented  his 
drawing  as  *  the  plan  and  elevation  of  Persepolis.'  ^ 
The  first  to  suggest  the  identity  was  Don  Garcia,  who, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  read  what  Serlio  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.^  He  thought  Serlio  had  called 
his  drawing  the  '  Forty  Alcorans '  and  omitted  its  size 
and  proportion.  Serlio,  on  the  contrary,  says  nothing 
al)out  forty  columns,  and  he  gives  the  proportions  of 
his  imaginary  edifice,  which  he  leaves  us  to  infer  was 
one  of  the  marvels  of  Greece. 

It  was  not  till  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  communication  with  Persia 
became  regular  and  frequent.  In  1508,  Alboquerque 
conquered  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Even  at  that  tune  this  barren  rock  was  the 
resort  of  merchants  from  India ;  and  under  Portuguese 
rule  it  rapidly  rose  to  great  prosperity.  Its  king  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  rank  and  a  nominal  authority, 
but  his  dominions,  which  included  the  islands  of  Kesem 
and  Bahrein  and  the  port  of  Gombrun  on  the  mainland 
passed  under  Portuguese  influence.  In  the  division  of 
the  East  among  the  religious  orders,  Persia  fell  to  the 
Augustinians,  to  be  the  special  field  of  their  missionary 
labours.  They  erected  a  church  and  convent  at  Ormuz, 
wliicli  continued  for  a  hundred  years  to  be  a  centre  of 
their  activity.     In  the  reign  of  Don  Sebastian  the  Father 

*  See  Menant,  Les  Achhnenides  (Paris  187:^),  p.  .*58,  where,  however,  the 
reader  wiU  find  a  copy  of  Serlio's  drawing. 

'  Don  Garcia  :  L' Ambassade  (l^aris,  16(57),  j).  16;i. 
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Synioii  (le  Morales  l)ecaiiie  its  prior  and  applied  liiinself 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Persian  language.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  thrones,  Pliilip  II. 
instructed  the  Viceroy  of  tlie  Indies  to  send  an  envoy 
to  the  King  of  Persia  in  order  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  which  had  arisen  between 
the  two  countries,  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 
undertake  the  task  than  Morales,  upon  whom  the 
selection  fell  (1583).  The  route  from  Ormuz  to  Ispahan, 
then  the  capital  of  Persia,  passed  within  a  short  distance 
of  Persepolis ;  and  it  is  to  the  long  succession  of 
envoys  who  travelled  that  way  that  we  are  in  great 
measure  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  tliese  ruhis  and 
the  mysterious  characters  engraven  upon  their  walls. 

The  missions  took  place  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas  (1587-1028),  a  monarch  whose  alliance  agahist 
the  Turk  was  eagerly  souglit  for  by  the  European 
powers.  He  had  not  oidy  disthiguished  himself  in  the 
earl)^  part  of  liis  reign  by  considerable  military  capacity, 
but  had  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  develop  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  his  country.  Indeed,  he  was  as  much 
of  a  merchant  as  a  soldier.  He  was  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  owner  of  the  silk  industry,  and  he  sought  to  attract 
the  merchants  of  all  nations  by  permitting  the  freest 
competition  among  them.  He  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  render  the  country  agreeable  to  strangers.  He 
erected  sumptuous  caravansaries  for  their  acconmioda- 
tion  upon  the  road.  He  made  travelling  even  in  remote 
districts  absolutelv  safe,  l)y  the  slaughter,  it  was  said, 
of  twenty  thousand  robbers.  He  received  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  the  most  diverse  creeds  with  equal 
hospitality.  He  even  sought  to  attract  skilled  artisans 
from  Europe  to  instruct  liis  subjects,  and  he  caused  his 
palaces  to  be  decorated  l)y  foreign  artists.  The  period 
of  his  reign  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  execution 
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of  his  liberal  projects.  The  Portuguese  trade  was 
carried  on  with  great  success  from  Ormuz.  About  1595 
the  Dutch  made  their  first  appearance  in  tlie  Indian 
Seas,  and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  competition.  Nor 
were  the  English  merchants  indifferent  to  the  opening 
of  a  new  market.  So  far  back  as  1561  Antonie 
Jenkinson  visited  Persia  with  that  object,  but  he  was 
not  favourably  received.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  John  Mildenhall,  accompanied  by 
John  Cartwright,  a  student  of  Magdalen,  renewed  the 
overtures,  and  they  found  Shah  Abbas  even  then  well 
disposed  to  cede  a  port  on  the  Gulf.  In  1609,  Joseph 
Salbancke  again  reported  favourably  of  the  commercial 
prospects  if  an  English  fleet  could  contend  successfully 
against  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  At  length  the  East 
India  Company,  which  was  founded  in  1600,  succeeded 
in  opening  the  trade  in  1614,  and  from  that  year  a  British 
Resident  was  regularly  established  at  Ispahan.  It  thus 
happened  that  both  political  events  and  commercial 
enterprise  concurred  at  the  same  time  to  bring  Persia  into 
communication  with  Europe,  and  a  country  tliat  only 
a  few  years  before  was  scarcely  known  became  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers. 

In  1601,  Philip  II.  thought  it  advisable  to  renew 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  this  great  monarch,  and  he 
instructed  the  Viceroy  at  Goa  to  despatch  a  second  mis- 
sion to  Ispahan.  The  Viceroy  chose  three  Augustinian 
friars,  among  whom  was  Antoine  de  Gouvea,  who  has  left 
an  interesting  account  of  his  travels.  Gouvea  was  the 
Hector  of  the  College  of  Goa,  and  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Persian. 
The  party  landed  at  Ormuz  early  in  1602,  and  set  out 
in  May  to  join  the  king,  but  they  turned  aside  from 
the  direct  route  to  visit  '  Chelminira,'  or  the  Forty 
Columns,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  '  sepulchre  of  an 
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old  king  who  was  buried  here.'  ^  He  found,  however, 
that  the  tomb  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  mountain,  and  was 
<?enerallv  attril)uted  to  Cvrus.  He  thou<(ht  it  was  more 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  Assuerus  or  Artaxerxes,  and 
the  tomb  close  bv  to  his  wife.  Queen  Yasti.  The  ruins 
of  the  Forty  Cohmms  were  locally  known  as  *  the  Old 
Town,'  and  it  was  tliought  that  it  had  been  the  original 
site  of  Sliiraz.  Old  writers  confirmed  this  view,  because 
thay  said  tlie  river  Bondamiro  -  (which  passes  near  the 
ruins)  '  washed  the  walls  of  Shiraz.'  Gouvea,  following 
the  geograpliical  writers  of  the  time,  had  no  doubt  tliat 
Shiraz  was  the  ancient  Persepolis.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  connect  it  with  '  the  old  town  '  of  Chehninar,  to 
which  tradition  pointed  as  the  original  site  of  Shiraz. 
He  called  attention  to  the  magnificent  staircase  that  leads 
from  the  plain  to  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins  stand. 
Two  staircases,  he  says,  rise  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain,  lis-a-vis  one  to  the  other,  consisting  of  numerous 
steps  well  adjusted,  and  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of 
stone.  The  two  stairs  converge  to  one  common  landing 
place ;  and,  writing  evidently  from  memor}^,  he  adds 
that  the  sides  are  adorned  with  fiaures  in  relief,  so  well 
made  that  'he  doubts  if  it  were  possible  to  execute 
them  better.'  The  Porch  is,  he  says,  adorned  with 
*  figures  of  savage  animals  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  and 
so  lifelike  that  they  appear  as  though  they  desired  to 
excite  fear.'  He  describes  the  columns  as  surmounted 
by  beautiful  statues.  On  the  Portico  and  in  various 
places  among  the  ruins  he  saw  the  portrait  of  the  king. 
He  does  not  mention  any  of  the  ruins  on  the  platform ; 

*  lielation  des  (irandes  Guerres^  par  le  1*.  Fr.  Antboine  de  Gouvea 
(Rouen,  1646),  p.  78.  The  original  was  written  at  Goa,  in  1609,  and 
published  at  Lisbon,  1611 :  l{eln(^am  em  ((ue  se  trata  das  Guerras^  etc. 
(Lisboa). 

"  So  S])elt  in  the  Portuguese  edition,  p.  30;  *Bandimico*  in  the  French 
edition,  p.  7i). 
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they  appear  all  to  come  under  the  comprehensive 
'description  of  '  chapels,'  which  he  says  were  built  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone.  But  he  noticed  the  two  tombs  on 
the  hill,  one  being  '  the  sepulchre  of  the  king,  which  is 
not  very  different  from  the  other.'  He  confuses  the 
great  entrance  stairs  leading  to  the  Porch  with  the 
sculptured  stairs  leading  to  the  Court  of  the  Columns ; 
and  represents  it  as  approached  directly  through  the 
Porch.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  error  was  cleared 
up.  Gouvea  called  attention  to  the  inscriptions.  '  The 
writing,'  lie  says,  '  may  be  clearly  seen  in  many  places, 
and  it  may  explain  by  whom  the  building  was  erected 
and  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve;  but  there  is 
no  one  who  can  understand  it,  because  the  characters 
are  neither  Persian,  Arabic,  Armenian,  nor  Hebrew,  the 
languages  now  in  use  in  the  district ;  so  that  everything 
contributes  to  obliterate  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
the  ambitious  prince  desired  to  render  eternal.' 

When  Gouvea  arrived  at  the  Court,  which  was  then 
at  Macliad,  the  capital  of  Khorassan  (or  Bactria),  he 
was  met  by  Eobert  Sherley,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
then  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Sherley,  we 
hear,  was  naturally  of  good  disposition,  though  infected 
l)y  the  pestiferous  errors  he  had  imbibed  in  England.^ 
He  was  no  match  in  argument  for  the  Professor  of 
Theolo<zv,  and  after  some  discussion  '  he  was  converted 
and  submitted  to  the  Eoman  Church  with  seven  or 
eight  of  his  suite.'  Gouvea,  as  was  natural,  attributed 
great  importance  to  these  conversions,  and  although  he 
publicly  declared  that  the  primary  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  kindle  a  war  with  the  Turk,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  the  king  that  his  heart  was  set  much 
more  on  '  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God." 
He  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  '  Life  of  Our  Lord,' 

^  Gou>  ea,  Relation  des  Grandes  Guerres,  p.  107. 
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I'iclily  bouTul,  and  certain  religious  pictures  sent  by  the 
Arclibisho})  of  Goa  ;  and  he  continued,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  press  the  faitli  upon  his  acceptance. 
The  Shah,  who  was  surrounded  by  Christians  both  in 
tlie  harem  and  the  Court,  treated  these  importunities 
with  toleration,  and  his  courtesy  encoura<]fed  tliezeah)us 
priest  to  lioj>e  that  he  niiglit  number  )iim  among  his 
.conyerts.^  A  Persian  merchant,  who  noticed  with 
surprise  the  ciyility  of  the  king  towards  Christians,  had 
already  circulated  a  report  in  Italy  of  his  approacthing 
admission  into  the  (luirch,  and  Gouvea  was  suri)rised  to 
meet  at  Ispahan  with  an  embassy  of  Carmelite  fathers 
sent  by  Clement  VTIL,  with  instructions  to  arrange  the 
details  attending  tlie  conyersion  of  tlie  country.  These 
extrayagances  prejudiced  the  position  of  the  Portu- 
iruese  fathers,  and  tliey  found  that  the  Sliah  was 
begiiming  to  grow  weary  of  the  whole  a/lair.  He, 
howeyer,  granted  them  leaye  to  turn  a  hu'ge  disused 
palace  into  a  monastery,  and  to  Iniild  a  cliurch. 

Gouvea  quitted  Ispahan  in  company  with  a  Persian 
envoy  bound  for  Spain,  wlio  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Shah  to  PluHp.  The  two  other  fathers 
remained  behind  to  supervise  the  interests  of  tlieir 
community.  While  Gouvea  was  still  on  his  way  to  the 
coast,  he  received  the  [)leasing  news  that  war  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  had  actually  broken  out. 

The  war  was  carried  on  l)y  Pudolph  in  Europe  and 
Abbas  in  Asia,  till  1(107,  when  the  Emperor  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Sitvatorok,  without  consultino*  the 
convenience  of  his  ally.  The  Shah  was  extremely  dis- 
pleased  by  an  act  that,  without  any  warning,  left  him 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
while  he  was  still  suffering  fnmi  the  unfaithfulness  of 
his   European   allies    that   Gouvea   appeared   for   th(* 

•   Op.  n't  pp.  134,  174. 
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second  time  at  liis  Court.  He  left  Goa  in  February 
1608,  and  arrived  at  Ispahan  in  June  ;  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Shah. 
(3n  his  return  to  Portugal  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Cyrene.  He  wrote  his  book  in  1609, 
before  he  left  Goa,  and  he  evidently  brought  it  with 
him  to  Lisbon,  wliere  it  was  published  in  1611. 

At  the  Spanish  Court  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  Don  Garcia  de  Silva  Figueroa,  who  was  sub- 
sequently to  visit  Persia  as  Ambassador,  and  to  interest 
him  in  the  ruins  of  Chehel  Minar.  In  view  of  his  pro- 
jected journey,  Don  Garcia  made  a  special  study  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  (country  in  the  original  authorities, 
and  in  such  modern  books  as  were  then  available.  He 
was  a  Castilian  of  high  rank,  and  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  he  left  on  his  mission,  in  1614. 
He  had  an  extremely  difficult  part  to  play,  and  one 
little  suited  to  his  haughty  and  irascible  temper.  The 
Portuguese  authorities  were  greatly  incensed  at  the 
appointment  of  a  Spaniard,  and  they  threw  everj- 
obstacle  in  his  way.  The  Viceroy  detained  him  at 
Goa  on  one  pretext  or  another  from  November  1614 
to  March  1617,  when  at  length  the  Ambassador 
hazarded  the  voyage  to  Ormuz  in  a  small  vessel  of  two 
hundred  tons.^  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  the  island  nearlv  as  intractable  as  tlie 
Viceroy,  and  it  was  not  till  October  that  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  journey.  He  passed  that  winter  at  Shiraz, 
which  he  said  was  certainly  the  Cyropolis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  place  of  burial  of  Cyrus,  its  founder. 
He  found  his  sojourn  intolerably  dull :  he  complains 

*  AmboMade  de  Don  Garcia  de  Silvn  F'ujueroa  en  Perse^  traduit  par  de 
Wicqfort  (Paris,  1667),  p.  5.  The  Spanish  original  does  not  ap]>ear  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  however,  may  be  found  the  tract 
De  Rebti8  PersarwUf  Antwerp,  1620. 
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that  there  was '  not  as  much  as  any  bookes  except  a  few 
pamphlets  mtreatinir  of  Holy  Confession,  and  Navarrs 
Summes  which  the  monkes  of  St.  Augustine  use.'  In 
April  1618,  he  set  out  for  Ispahan,  and  reached  the 
bridae  across  the  '  Bradamir,'  which  river  lie  had  no 
doubt  was  the  ancient  Araxes.  A  league  further  on 
he  came  to  the  ruins  of  '  Clielminara,'  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much  fnmi  Gouvea.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
identify  them  at  once  witli  '  those  hu<>e  wilde  buildings 
of  the  castle  and  Palace  of  Persepolis ' ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  tlie  first  to  make  this  identiiication.^ 
Gouvea,  as  we  liavc*  seen,  liad  no  doubt  that  Shiraz 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Perse])olis.  Cartwright,  to  whose 
journey  we  have  ah'eady  alluded,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  same  that  he  heads  a  chapter  'Description  of 
Sieras,  ancient  Persepolis,'  and  adds :  '  This  is  the  city 
Alexander  burnt  at  the  request  of  a  drunken  strumpet, 
himself  beino-  the  iirst  president  in  thatwofuU  misery.'- 
Don  Garcia  is  warm  in  his  praise  of '  this  rare  yea 
and  onely  monument  of  the  world  (^whicli  farre  exceedeth 
all  the  rest  of  the  world's  miracles  that  we  liave  seen  or 
heard  ofT).'  He  found  only  twenty  of  the  pillars  left 
standinix,  but  there  were  broken  remains  of  many  others 
close  by  ;  and  half  a  league  distant  in  the  plahi  he 
noted  another,  and  still  farther  ofT  two  short  ones.  He 
mentions  the  numerous  bas-reliefs  that  '  doe  seele  the 
front,  the  sides  and  the  statlier  parts  of  this  buildhig.' 
The  human  fi^nres  are  '  deckt  with  a  very  comely 
clotlnnn*  and  clad  in  the  same  fashion  which  the 
A'^enetian  maixniiicoes  uoe  in  :  that  is  aownes  down  to 
the  heeles  witli  wide  sleeves,  with  round  Hat  caps,  their 
hair  spred  to  the  shoulders  and   notable  long  beards.' 

'  See  the  letter  of  Don  Garcia  in  Ptirchasy  Ilia  PihjnuicSy  ii.  1  r);34. 
^  '  Tho  Preacher  H  YVwr^'/.s',  penned  by  J.  C,  sometime  student  in  Magdalen 
Colledge  in  Oxford/  London,  UUl,  p.  iS4. 
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Some    are    seated   in  '  loftier   chayres '  with    a  '  little 
footstoole  neatly  made  about  a  hand  high.'     He  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  '  hardnesse  and  dura])lenesse 
of  these  Marbles  and  Jaspers  so  curiously  wrought  and 
polished  that  yee  may  see  your  face  in  them  as  in  a 
glasse.'     He  was  embarrassed   to   define  the  style  of 
architecture,  '  whether  Corinthian,  lonick,  Dorick,  or 
mixt/     He  called  especial  attention    to  '  one  notable 
inscription  cut  in  a  Jasper  Ta])le,  with  characters  still 
so  fresh  and  faire  that  one  would  wonder  how  it  could 
scape  so  many  ages  without  touch  of  the  least  blemish. 
Tlie    letters    themselves    are   neither   Chaldaean,   nor 
Hebrew,  nor  Greeke   nor  Arabike,  nor   of  any  other 
nation  which  was  ever  found  of  old  or  at  this  dav  to  be 
extant.     They  are   all   three-cornered,  but   somewhat 
long,  of  the    form   of  a  Pyramide,  or   such    a   little 
obeliske  as  I  have  set  in  the  margin  (A),  so  that   in 
nothing  doe  they  differ  from  one  another  but  in  their 
placing   and  situation.'     He  notes  that  the  three-fold 
circle  of  walls  said  to  have  surrounded  the  castle '  hath 
yielded  to  the  time  and  weather.'     He  mentions  also 
the  Tombs.    '  There  stand,'  he  says,  '  the  sepulchres  of 
their  Kings  placed  on  the  side  of  that  hill  at  the  foote 
whereof  the  Castle  itself  is  l)uilt.'     He  did  not  himself 
visit  Naksh-i-Rustam,  l)ut  apparently  his  servants  went, 
and  '  did   see   some   horses   of    marble,   larire   like    a 
Colossus  and  some  men  also  of  «fiantlv  stature.'     This 
description    is    taken    from    a   letter   written   l)y   Don 
Garcia  from  Ispahan  in  1019  to  a  friend  at  Venice.     It 
was  published  at  Antwerj)  in  the  following  year,  and 
appeared  in  English  in  1620,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims.     A 
more  detailed   account   is   found  in   the  '  Embassy  of 
Don   Garcia,'  a   work   elaborated    from    his    notes   or 
memoirs  by  a  member  of  his  suite,  and  translated  into 
French  in  1667.     It  contains  a  verv  full,  and  on  the 

c  2 
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whole  accurate,  description  of  tlie  ruins.  He  noticed 
the  irregular  slope  of  the  terrace,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  exigencies  of  defence.  The  double  staircase 
leading  to  the  platform  is  so  constructed  that  '  one  can 
easily  ride  up  on  horseback.'  On  reaching  the  summit 
he  noticed  the  Porch,  the  walls  of  whicli,  he  said,  are 
supported  by  two  great  horses  in  white  marble,  larger 
than  elephants,  each  with  two  wings,  and  with  eyes 
expressive  of  the  dignity  of  the  lion.  J3eyond  is 
another  door  adorned  in  the  same  manner,  and  exactly 
between  the  two  stands  a  large  column  on  its  pedestal.* 
The  Porch  leads  to  the  Columnar  lulifice,  where  he  saw 
twenty-seven  columns  still  standing  (not,  as  Purchas 
says,  twenty),  l)ut  there  had  evidently  originally  been 
forty-eight  arranged  in  six  rows  of  eight  each. 

He  observed  that  they  belonged  to  two  different 
orders :  the  one  resembled  the  (»olumn  in  the  Porch ; 
the  others,  he  says,  have  no  capitals  except  that  upon 
one  he  perceived  the  half  of  a  horse  without  its  head. 
Singularly  enough  he  falls  into  the  same  error  as 
Gouvea,  an  error  reproduced  in  some  of  the  earlier 
engravings  of  the  ruins ;  and  represents  the  colunms  as 
standing  upon  the  same  level  as  the  Porch.  According 
to  our  author,  therefore,  on  leaving  the  Columnar 
Edifice  he  came  to  a  'very  l)eautiful  stair,  which 
though  not  so  large  nor  so  high  as  the  first,  is  incom- 
parably more  l)eautiful  and  magnificent,  having  on  the 
walls  and  balustrade  a  triumph  or  procession  of  men 
curiously  clothed,  carrying  flags  and  banners  and 
oflerings.  At  one  extremity  of  the  procession  we  see  a 
chariot  drawn  by  horses,  in  which  there  is  an  altar 
from  whence  a  flame  of  fire  is  seen  to  rise.  At  the 
other  are  combats  of  animals,  among  which  he  observed 

^  He  only  mentions  one  (p.  146).     He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
any  difference  in  the  animals  in  the  farther  Portico. 
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a  lion  tearing  a  bull,  so  well  represented  that  art  can 
add  nothing  to  its  perfection  :  it  is  impossi])le  indeed  to 
discover  the  slightest  defect.'  Having  ascended  the 
stairs,  he  reached  a  court  on  which  lie  observed  a 
ruined  })uilding,  consisthig  of  several  parts,  each  part 
about  sixty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide.  This  is  the 
first  distinct  mention  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Palace  of  Darius.  The  walls  are  six  or  seven  feet  thick 
and  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  are  so  profusely  adorned 
with  figures  in  relief  that  it  would  require  several  days 
to  examine  them  adequately,  and  several  months  to 
describe  them  in  detail.  The  one  that  struck  him  most 
was  the  representation  of  a  '  veneral)le  personage,' 
sometimes  seated  'on  an  elevated  bench,'  somethnes 
walking,  accompanied  by  two  attendants  holding  a 
parasol  and  a  fly-chaser  over  his  head.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  '  perfection  and  vivacity '  of  the 
figures  ;  and '  especially  by  tlie  drapery  and  dress  of  the 
men.'  They  are  cut  in  '  white  marble  and  incorporated 
in  the  black  stone,'  the  latter  being  of  such  exquisite 
polish  that  it  reflects  as  clearly  as  a  mirror — so  much 
so  indeed  that  the  Aml)assador  s  dog,  Koldan,  shrank 
back  in  terror  from  the  reflecttion  of  his  own  ferocitv. 
This  perfection  of  polish  is  the  more  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  great  antiquity  of  the  work,  which  must 
date  from  the  monarchy  of  Assyria,  or  even  earlier. 
He  noted  the  strange  peculiarity  that  among  the 
immense  number  of  figures  there  w^is  not  a  single 
representation  of  a  woman.  He  oljserved  inscriptions 
in  some  places,  but  '  the  cliaracters,'  he  said,  '  are 
wholly  unknown,  and  are  no  doubt  more  ancient  than 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans  and  Arabians,  with 
which  they  have  no  relation ;  and  tlieir  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Lathis  is  still  less.'  The  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes   seem    to   have    escaped   his 
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notice;  but  lie  visited  the  Hall  of  the  IIundnHl 
Columns.  It  covers,  he  says,  a  square  of  a  hundred 
paces,  the  ground  in  tlie  centre  being  thickly  strewn 
with  ftiUen  columns.  It  looks  more  like  an  accumula- 
tion of  several  ruins  than  the  remains  of  a  single 
edifice.  Here  also  were  bas-reliefs  upon  the  walls, 
larger  than  life  and  representing  '  furious  combats  with 
terrible  and  ferocious  animals;  some  resemblinii' winwd 
lions  and  others  serpents.' 

He  noticed  the  two  famous  sepulchres  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  ovei'hanging  the  ruins,  above  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  terrace.  lie  olxserved  that 
thev  were  formed  1)V  a  wall  of  black  marble  thirtv  fe(*t 
square,  covered  with  figures  in  white  marble.  ( )n  the  top 
appears  a  man  of  authority,  possibly  a  king  or  prince, 
seated  on  a  throne,  with  several  figures  standing  round 
him.  Before  him  is  an  altar  with  fire  l)urning  upon 
it.  Xear  it  is  a  cofl'er  cut  into  the  rock,  which  seems 
to  havel)een  the  sepulchre.  It  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  feet  wide  The  tombs  are  separated 
forty  to  fifty  paces  from  (^acll  other  but  are  of  similar 
design.  It  might,  lie  thought,  be  at  first  supposed,  as 
Oouvea  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the  s[)lendid  ruins 
below  were  intended  onlv  as  an  '  ornament  "  for  tlie 
tomb  of   the  Great    Ivinu' :  but  further   refiection  con- 

« 

vinced  the  writer  that  tliev  were  none  otlier  than  the 
Palace  and  Citadel  of  tlie  Persepolis  descril)ed  by  ancit^it 
authors;  and  indeed  tliere  is  distinc^t  evidence  of  the 
conflagration  due  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alexander. 

Till  Don  Garcia  made  the  elaborate  notes  from  which 
the  writer  of  tlie  foreaoina'  account  deri\e(l  his  infor- 
mation,  '  nothing  assured  '  was  known  in  Europe  con- 
cerning these  remarkable  remains.  Sebastian  Serlio,  we 
are  told  in  his  work  on  Architecture,  onlv  knew  of  them 
from  '  an  uncertain  and  barbrirous  relation,*  and  he  lias 
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jziveii  us  merely  a  rough  drawing  of  the  edifice,  show- 
ing forty  small  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.^  Don 
Garcia  even  complains  that  Gouvea  could  oidy  give 
him  a  'confused'  account.  Don  Garcia  brouofht  an 
artist  with  him,  and  he  took  the  best  means  of  dissipa- 
ting the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  was  hitherto 
involved  by  having  drawings  made  upon  the  spot.  The 
artist  said  he  intended  to  copy  the  triumphal  procession 
on  the  stairs,  but  he  probably  found  the  time  at  his 
disposal  insuificient  for  this  labour,  for  he  afterwards 
says  he  actually  accomplished  the  drawing  of  four  of 
tlie  figures,  upon  one  of  which  were  '  the  characters 
composed  of  little  triangles  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.' 
But  of  greater  importance  than  these  was  the  copy  Don 
Garcia  ordered  to  be  taken  of  '  a  whole  line  of  tlie  lav^e 
inscription  which  is  on  the  staircase  in  the  centre  of 
the  triumphal  procession.  It  is  to  l)e  found  on  a  highly 
pohshed  table,  four  feet  in  lieight,  in  which  the  letters 
are  deej)ly  cut.'  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  these 
drawings  appeared  in  the  original  Spanisli  edition,  l)ut 
they  have  not  been  reproduced  in  the  French  transla- 
tion. 

Don  Garcia  finally  reached  Ispahan  in  1G18,  where 
he  was  detained  till  August  in  the  following  year.  His 
mission  turned  out  a  complete  failure.  One  of  its 
principal  objects  was  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
Persian  trade  for  Spain.  Just  as  he  reached  Goa  he  heard 
that  the  Governor  of  Lara  had  taken  Gombrun  from  the 
Portuguese.  While  he  was  in  Persia,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  port  regularly  used  every  year  by  the 
English  to  land  their  goods.  In  1(518,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Persia  and  Turkev,  and  the  Shah  was 
thus  rendered  independent  of  the  Spanish  alliance,  while 

*  ^  Brute  fit  f/ro:isiere  e.if am pf* :  Am/fassaf/ey  ^.  Mjlt.     We  Lave  already 
said  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.     Supra j  p.  1 1. 
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he  was  daily  Vjecoiiiiiig  more  disposed  to  rely  upon  the 
English  merchant  fleet  in  the  event  of  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Portu<{uese  of  Ormuz.  lie  had  alwavs  con- 
sistently  opposed  the  (concession  of  a  monopoly  to  any 
one  nation,  and  he  now  found  himself  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  reject  the  demands  of  Spain.  The  discomfited 
Aml)assador  left  in  August  1(!1!),  and  spent  the  winter 
at  Ormuz  in  the  hope  of  a  favoural)le  change  hi  the 
aspect  of  affairs  :  and  he  finally  reached  Spain  in  1022, 
after  an  adventurous  voyage. 

During  his  residence  ui  the  Persian  capital,  he  made 
the  acquahitance  of  Pietro  della  Valle.  a  Roman  gentle- 
man of  considerable  fortune,  wlio  had  been  travelling 
for  some  years  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of  a  disap- 
pointment in  love  he  had  sought  relief  in  foreign  adven- 
ture, and  at  the  aue  of  twentv-nine  he  eml)arked  at 
Venice  for  Constantinople.  After  visiting  Egypt  and 
the  Holv  Land,  he  crossed  the  desert  to  13a<,^dad.  At 
that  time  13agdad  was  commonly  sui)posed  to  be  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citv  of  Babvkm.  Hut  Della 
Vall(*  liad  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  that  this  was 
evidentlv  an  error,  for  we  know  tliat  the  one  citv  was 
built  on  the  Tigris,  while  the  other  stood  on  the 
Euphrates.  lie  made  several  ex(Hirsions  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  visited  tlie  mounds  near  Hillah, 
which  he  had  no  douljt  covei-ed  the  ruins  of  the  true 
Babvlon.  Tie  has  left  an  account  of  the  state  in  which 
he  found  tliem,  which  mav  still  be  read  with  interest : 
and  he  ])icked  up  some  of  tlie  l)ricks,  both  Ijaked  and 
unbaked,  of  which  they  are  composed.^  These  he  sub- 
sequently brought  back  with  him  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  included  in  his  i)rivate  collection  of  antiquities. 
They  were  perhaps  the  first  specimens  that  ever  reached 
Europe,  and  a  few  of  them  may  still  be  seen   in   the 

>    Viaf/f/idi  Pietro  della  VaW-  ( J',riplitnn,  1843),  i.  '6^2, 
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Museo  Kircheriano.  He  indulued  his  antiquarian  ta.stt\s 
])V  endeavouriniJ:  to  ascertain  the  sites  of  some  of  the 
famous  cities  of  antiquity,  and  he  seems  to  liave  been 
the  first  to  identify  that  of  Ctesiphon  correctly.  At 
Bagdad  he  married  a  Meso])Otamian  lady,  and  after- 
wards crossed  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  into  Persia. 
He  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Court  by  Shah  Al)bas, 
who  enrolled   him   among   tlie    privileged    mnnber   of 

*  Guests  of  the  King.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1621,  after  a  sojourn  of  nejirly  five 
years,  Delia  Valle  thought  it  expedient  for  many  reasons 
to  turn  liis  steps  homewards.  He  had  fallen  into  very 
bad  health,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  had  ceased  to  V)e 
cordially  received  at  Court,  although  he  {)rofesses  to 
have  left  without  having  forfeited  its  favour.'  Accord- 
ingly on  October  1,  he  quitted  Isi)ahan  withtmt  any 
formal  leave-taking,  and  followed  the  usual  road  to  the 
coast.  After  several  days'  journey  he  came  to  the  Puli 
Neu,   or   New  Bridge  over  the  '  Kur,'    no    doubt   the 

*  Cyrus '  of  the  ancients,  and  probably  also  identical 
with  the  Araxes,  a  word  that  simply  means  '  river.'  He 
followed  its  course  till  he  came  to  a  small  rivulet  called 
the  Polvar,  which  at  first  he  thought  -must  (correspond 
to  the  Medus  of  Strabo,  an  opinion  he  subsequently 
reje(*ted  on  the  ground  that  the  stream  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  Having  crossed  it  by  a  bridge,  he  at 
length  reached  Cliehel  Minar,  and  pitched  his  tents  close 
to  the  ruins.-  The  '  Geographical  Epitome  '  of  Ferrari, 
which  Delia  Valle  carried  with  him,  represented  Shiraz- 
as  the  probable  position  of  Persepolis,  an  opinion  which 
Gouvea  had  not  controverted.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  Don  Garcia  had  no  difficultv  in  identifvinij*  Chehel 

'    Vicujgi,  ilUZI. 

'^   Viaygij   vol.   ii.      For    his   accouiit    *)\\    IVrsepolis   .s»*»»   Lt-ttera   xi\ 
pp.  228-68. 
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Miliar  witli  tlic*  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persian  Palace. 
Delia  ^'aIle  had  no  (loul)t  often  discussed  tlie  matter 
with  luni  (hirinir  the  winter  of  1(118,  which  they  spent 
toi^ethei"  at  Ispahan,  and  lie  accepts  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Persepohs  without  liesitation.  He  was, 
however.  l)y  no  means  convinced  that  the  ruins  upon 
tli(*  Terrace  are  the  remains  of  the  Palace.  Witliout 
decisively  rejectinji*  that  supposition,  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  were  oriLnnally  designed 
for  a  iiieat  temple.  The  scene  on  the  sculptured 
staircase  he  regarded  as  a  sacrificial  procession ;  and 
the  imposinji"  liuure  beneath  the  umbrella  mijj^ht  repre- 
sent a  hiirh  priest  no  less  tlian  a  king.  lie  could  not 
discover  any  indications  that  the  principal  buildings 
had  everl)een  roofed,  which  he  considered  a  str()ni»*C(m- 
firmation  of  the  temple  theory.     He  ol)served  that  the 

'  horses  '  on  the  Porch  were  human-headed  with  winirs 

« 

like  griflins,  and  that  their  l)acks  were  apparently  pro- 
tected 1)V  iron  harness.  He  thouL»ht  the  monsters  on 
the  other  two  piers  were  the  same,  only  fticing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Between  tluMu  he  saw  there  had 
oriiiinallv  l)een  four  columns,  two  of  which  were  still 
standiiiL».  and  the  others  fallen  to  the  ground.  Turninij 
to  the  riijht  towards  the  south,  he  observed  a  larue  vasi* 
of  marble,  about  twenty-four  feet  square,  that  had 
evidently  been  intended  foi*  ablutions  ;  and  passiiiL! 
farther  on  in  the  same  dii'ection  he  came  to  the 
sculptured  staircase,  which  he  now  places  for  the  first 
time  in  its  correct  position  beneath  tin*  Columnar 
Edifice.  We  also  learn  that  the  fiuures  on  both  sides 
are  turned  towards  tlie  central  stairs,  and  present  the 
appearance  (^f  a  procession  about  to  ascend  the  steps. 
He  fjives  a  detaihnl  account  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and 
observes  that  the  dillerenl  groups  are  se[)arated  from 
each  other  by  a  design  re})resenting  the  cypress  tree. 
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The  various  animals  that  figure  in  tlie  procession  lead 
him  to  think  they  were  intended  for  sacrifice,  and  hence 
that  the  edifice  had  been  pro])ably  a  temple.  He  fixes 
the  position  of  the  inscriptions  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  procession.  lie  is  much  less  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  than  Don  Garcia.  He  does  not  consider  that  the 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  nor  those  of  trees,  are  well 
designed ;  and  he  thinks  the  beauty  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  consists  chiefiy  in  its  antiquity  and  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  marble  of  which  it  is  composed.  Don 
Garcia  had  counted  twenty-seven  columns,  but  at  the 
time  of  Delia  Yalle's  visit,  only  three  and  a  half  years 
later,  not  more  than  twenty-five  remained.  As  he  ap- 
proached from  the  north  he  observed  the  traces  of  two 
rows  of  columns  stretching  from  east  to  west.  Beyond 
them  is  a  vacant  space,  about  suflicient  for  two  rows  of 
columns ;  and  then  we  come  to  a  central  group  of  six 
rows  of  colunms  arraniifed  from  north  to  south.  On 
either  side,  to  west  antl  east  of  the  central  group,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  distance  already  mentioned, 
there  are  double  rows  of  columns,  as  on  the  north  side 
He  says  nothing  of  any  colonnade  on  the  south,  where 
in  fact  there  is  none.  The  columns  are  about  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  some  are  higher  than 
others,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  building  was 
not  roofed,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the 
palace  of  a  king.  He  could  not  find  any  trace  of  a 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story. 

Passing  the  columns  and  continuinij^  in  the  same 
southerly  direction,  he  observed  two  small  cham])ers, 
one  on  the  right  hand,  near  the  edge  of  the  Terrace ; 
the  other  on  the  left  hand,  towards  the  mountain.  They 
are  not  really  chambers,  but  open  courts  ;  nor  are  they 
surrounded  by  walls,  but  by  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
windows.     As  in  the    Columnar  Edifice,  there  are  no 
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indications  tliat  the  l)uil(linus  were  roofed,  and  on  tluit 
account  he  believes  they  were  parts  of  a  temple  where 
sacriiices  were  oflered  in  the  open  air  ;  he  does  not  con- 
.sider  tliey  were  designed  for  a  sepulclire.  In  addition 
to  tlie  'venerable  personage'  already  noted  l)y  Don 
Oarcia,  he  remarked  that  men  are  de})icted  on  tlie  side 
doors  stru<2fulin!>'  or  iii>*htini>'  with  lions.  Beliind  this 
cliand)er,  in  a  small  0])en  court,  he  saw  two  high 
pilasters  with  inscriptions  at  the  top,  but  at  such  an 
elevation  that  he  could  not  distiniiuish  the  characters. 
Froin  this  point  we  fail  to  follow  him  with  equal 
certainty.  He  detected  a  group  of  cohunns  forming  a 
s(|uare  of  six  in  a  ruin  that  evidently  corresponds  to 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes ;  and  he  observtnl  the  remains  of 
an  acpieduct  below.  He  alhules  to  another  enclosure 
which  may  possibly  be  tlie  Hall  of  the  Hundred  C'Olunnis, 
although  he  tliought  it  could  have  l)een  no  part  of  the 
original  des'mn  of  the  fiil)ric. 

He  remarked  th(^  great  inscription  near  tlie  lion  on 
tlie  wall  of  the  sculptured  terra(*(^  ])elow  the  Colunmar 
Edifice.  '  It  occupies/  he  says,  '  the  entire  height  of 
the  wall  from  top  to  l)ottom.  One  cannot  tell  in  what 
language  or  letters  these  inscriptions  are  written, 
l)ecause  the  characters  are  unknown.  They  are  Vi^ry 
lari>e  and  are  not  luiited  to  one  another,  but  divided  and 
distinct,  each  bv  itself  alone  as  in  Hebrew:  if  indeed 
what  I  take  for  a  letter  only  is  not  a  com})lete  word. 
I  luive  copied  live  of  them  as  best  I  could,  and  they 
'AW  those  that  occur  most  frecpiently."  '  The  lines  of 
tlie  inscription  are  filled  up  '  so  that  1  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left  as  in 
<  )riental  languages,  or  from  left  to  right  as  with  us.' 
He  is,  however,  disposed  to  believe  they  are  read  from 
left  to  right,  because  when  the  '  i)yramidical  iigure '  is 

•  They  are  given  oiip.  'lod. 
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vertical  the  head  is  always  uppermost,  and  wlien  the 
figure  slopes  or  is  placed  horizontally  the  head  is  to 
the  left  and  the  point  inclined  to  the  right.  He 
remarked  that  the  writing  was  composed  entirely  of 
the  one  pyramidical  figure  and  of  an  angular  character 
more  slender  than  the  other ;  and  it  was  simply  the 
number  and  disposition  of  these  two  forms  that  con- 
stituted the  difference  of  the  letter. 

Don  Garcia  had  no  doubt  that  the  ruins  had  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  secular  uses  of  a  palace  and 
citadel.  We  have  seen  that  Delia  Valle,  though  he 
accepted  their  identification  with  Persepolis,  could  not 
readily  believe  that  the  large  roofless  buildings  had 
ever  been  suited  for  a  dwelling,  and  he  therefore 
inclined  to  the  theory  that  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
temple. 

From  his  tent  at  Chehel  Minar  he  rode  a  league  to- 
the  north  to  the  base  of  the  hills  that  surround  the 
plain,  in  order  to  visit  a  monument  called  Naksh-i- 
Kustam — of  which  he  is  the  first  to  give  an  account. 
He  explains  that  Rustam  is  a  celebrated  Persian  hero 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Delia  Valle  came 
to  a  large  square  space  levelled  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 
on  which  various  figures  larger  than  hfe  were  cut  in  half 
relief.  The  subject  represented  two  men  on  horseback^ 
the  one  endeavouring?  to  wrest  from  the  other  a  rinn* 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  third  person  appears 
on  horseback,  holding  the  hand  of  a  man  by  his  side. 
Elsewhere  he  observed  figures  of  women,  and  other 
subjects  to  which  he  could  not  assign  a  meaning.  Near 
these  sculptures  he  noticed  remains  that  could  oidy 
have  been  intended  for  sepulchres.  Among  these  were 
two  square  pedestals  with  an  aperture  above  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  body.  Elsewhere  he  observed  on  the 
side  of  "the  mountain   several  openings  Hke  windows^ 
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possibly  intended  to  admit  a  corpse.  But  tlie  most 
remarkable  discovery  was  a  sculpture  tliat  could  oidy 
be  reached  ])y  ladders.  It  represented  the  front  of  a 
house  ;  a  door  in  the  centre  and  several  columns  on 
each  side,  supporting'  an  architrave — frieze  and  cornice. 
The  front  was  ornamented  with  various  fii!:ures  which 
he  could  not  accurately  define  on  account  of  tlie  heii>lit 
of  the  monument.  But  he  thouiifht  he  discerned  a  man 
leaninuf  upon  a  bow  and  contemplating  an  altar.  Above 
liim,  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  was  a  figure  which 
appeared  to  his  companions  to  resemble  tlie  Devil.  lie 
thought  this  was  probably.  Jamshid,  who  liad  reigned 
many  years  before  Cyrus,  and  who  is  still  remembered 
as  a  great  enchanter,  and  possibly  to  l)e  identified  witli 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  liad  seen  two  somewhat  similar 
sepulchres  just  over  Cliehel  Minar  (those  noticed  by 
Don  Garcia),  and  one  of  these  he  had  l)een  able  to 
enter.  He  found  thev  were  excavated  from  the  rock, 
quadrilateral  hi  shape,  and  a])out  the  height  of  a  man  ; 
with  tliree  large  hollow  niches  at  the  sides,  which  he 
somewhat  fancifully  imagined  had  l)een  used  as  reservoirs 
for  water.  A  lonu'  stone  he  observed  on  the  floor 
appeared  to  cover  the  place  of  sepulture.  He  thought 
the  city  of  Persepolis  might  have  covered  the  whole 
plain  1)etween  Cliehel  Minar  and  Naksh-i-Paistam. 

Delhi  Valle  only  i)assed  two  d;iys  among  these  ruins, 
and  then  continued  his  journey  to  Shiraz.  Ilis  hiten- 
tion  was  to  go  to  Ormuz  and  take  a  passage  to  Goa, 
from  whence  he  could  find  his  way  back  to  PTurope. 
As  he  approached  the  coast,  however,  he  found  his 
journey  impeded  from  a  vvvy  unexpected  cause.  The 
departure  of  Don  Garcia  from  Ispahan,  in  the  summer 
of  IG.ID,  had  been  followed  l)y  the  interruptionof  the 
uood  relations  l)etween  the  Portuuuese  and  the  Persians. 
While  the  Ambassador   was  still    detained    at    Ormuz 
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(l()19-20)  he  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the 
English  merchant  fleet  arrive  and  cahnly  ])i-oceed  to 
take  the  sonndings  of  the  liarbonr  of  Gombrun,  which, 
shiee  its  annexation  to  Persia,  had  acquired  the  new 
name  of  Bunder  Abbas,  or  Port  of  Abbas.  In  the  spring 
(1620),  hostilities  broke  out  between  Persia  and  the 
Ara])S  of  the  oi)posite  coast,  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Portuguese.  With  a  view  to  reprisals  the  latter  threw 
the  Persian  merchants  at  Ormuz  into  prison.  As  the 
year  advanced,  the  Portuguese  fleet  arrived  with  positive 
orders  to  recover  ftombrun  and  the  island  of  lialirein, 
and  also  to  build  a  fort  at  Kesem  to  secure  the  water 
supply.  The  friction  that  existed  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  authorities  delayed  the  innnediate  execution 
of  these  instructions,  and  meanwhile  tlie  annual  Englisli 
fleet  had  time  to  arrive  An  enirayement  at  once 
followed,  and  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  withdraw 
(January  1()21).  When  the  English  vessels  left  the 
Gulf  with  their  cargo  the  Portuguese  returned,  and 
speedily  began  hostilities  by  landing  a  force  on  the 
island  of  Kesem  and  begiiuiing  the  erection  of  a  fort 
(June  1()21).  In  the  autumn  they  destroyed  the  Port 
of  the  Two  Headlands  on  the  mainland,  and  the  Persian 
army  immediately  occupied  the  whole  coast  line  and 
cut  ofl'  communications  with  Onnuz  (October).  This 
event  occurred  just  at  the  time  Delia  Valle  was  on  his 
journey  to  Bunder  A])l)as.  He  approached  sufliciently 
near  to  hear  the  roar  of  cannon  from  Ornuiz,  and  after 
making  some  useless  attem])ts  to  cross  to  the  island,  he 
retired  to  Mhia,  where,  under  the  jjrotection  of  the 
Enj'lish  merchants,  he  waited  the  <*()urse  of  events 
(October  1021).  The  town  was  very  unhealthy.  His 
w^ife  died,  and  he  himself  was  reduced  to  the  pohit  of 
death.  As  soon  as  the  Eniiiish  fleet  arrived  tlu^  Persians 
with  their  assistance  connuenced  hostilities  in  (\'irnest. 
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Kesem  was  occupied  and  the  new  fort  destroyed- 
Onnuz  itself  was  attacked,  and  fell  after  an  heroic  resist- 
ance (April  1022).  The  Portujjfnese  held  the  port  of 
Jask  on  the  mainland  till  the  folio wincf  year  (1023), 
wlien  it  was  taken  bv  tlie  Enalisli  to  avenire  the  death 
of  tlieir  commander  Shilling,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Persians.  Thns  the  rortui»*uese  were  finally  driven 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  their  trade  was  transferred 
to  tlie  Enolish  and  Dutch. ^  Delia  Valle  returned  to 
81iiraz  to  recruit  his  health,  and  it  was  not  till  Januar^' 

« 

1023  that  he  found  a  passaue  in  an  English  vessel 
to  Surat.  He  reached  Rome  in  1020,  bringing  with 
him  the  body  of  his  wife,  and  a  IsLViie  collection  of 
curiosities.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  friend  at  Naples  :  the  one  which 
contains  his  description  of  Persepolis  is  dated  from 
Shiraz,  October  21,  1021.  On  liis  return  to  Rome  he 
made  a  collection  of  his  scattered  correspondence,  but 
the  first  part  did  not  appear  till  1650,  only  two  years 
l)efore  his  deatli ;  the  portion  (Part  III.)  that  contains 
tlie  letter  on  Persepolis  was  first  pubhshed  hi  l(i')8.  It 
included  the  five  cuneiform  letters  he  had  copied  on  the 
si)ot,  and  although  their  [)ublication  was  delayed  for 
neai'lv  forty  years  they  still  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
to  appear  in  Europe  ;  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
drawings  of  Don  Garcia  ever  saw  the  lioht. 

Meanwhile  Persepolis  was  visited  by  an  English 
traveller,  wliose  description  long  anticipated  that  of 
Delia  Yalle.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Gouvea  met  a 
young  Englishman,  Rol)ert  Shirley,  at  Ispahan  in  1002, 
and  won  him  over  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Shirley  was 
subse([uently  employed  by  Shah  Abbas  as  Envoy  to  the 
l^^uroi)ean  Courts,  and  he  resided  for  many  years  in 
Spain.     The  fall  of  Ormuz  put  an  end  to  his  mission  in 

'   Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  Trror'h,  1665,  pp.  111-17. 
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that  country,  and  in  1623  we  find  him  in  England.  He 
was  a  somewhat  absurd  person  who  adliered  to  Oriental 
costume,  and  went  about  in  a  red  turban  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  A  singular  occurrence  cast  suspicion  on 
the  validity  of  his  credentials  as  a  Persian  envoy.  A 
native  Persian  arrived  on  the  scene,  who  treated 
Shirley's  pretensions  with  contempt,  and  gave  himself 
out  as  the  only  true  representative  of  the  Shah.  The 
documents  that  could  alone  settle  the  dispute  were  all 
written  in  Persian,  and  no  independent  person  could 
then  be  found  in  the  whole  of  England  who  was  able  to 
read  a  word  of  that  language.  The  controversy  grew 
warm,  and  the  native  Persian  enforced  his  position  by 
knocking  his  rival  down.  At  length  it  was  determined 
to  send  an  English  ambassador  to  Ispahan  to  clear  up 
the  matter,  and  Sir  Dormer  Cotton  was  selected.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  has  left 
an  account  of  his  adventures.  They  sailed  from  Tilbury 
on  Good  Friday  1626  and  reached  Bunder  Abbas  in 
January  1627.  He  found  the  English  in  enjoyment  of 
high  favour  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  they  had 
lately  rendered  in  driving  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Gulf.  They  were  '  privileged  to  wear  their  flags  dis- 
played at  the  top  of  their  publick  houses  '  or  consulates, 
and  there  were  many  merchants,  both  EngUsh  and 
Dutch,  living  hi  the  town.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  a  wholly  undesirable  residence.  Herbert  speaks 
in  praise  of  the  '  Buzaar,'  tlie  numerous  coffee-houses, 
sherbet-shops,  and  other  places  of  entertainment.  Its 
prosperity  had  increased  immensely  since  the  fall  of 
Ormuz,  '  which  of  late  was  the  glory  of  the  East,  but 
had  now  become  tlie  most  disconsolate.' 

The  description  Herbert  gives  of  PersepoUs  in  the 
first  two  editions  of  his  Travels,  which   appeared   in 

I) 
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1634  and  1038,  is  extremely  meagre  and  imperfect^ 
He  says  it  was  built  by  '  Sosariiius,  who  lived  in  the 
Median  dynasty,  the  third  I^^mperor  from  Arbaces, 
who  gave  end  to  Sardanapalus.'  -  It  flourished  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  till  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Sliiraz  was  ever  a  part  of 
Persepolis,  thirty  miles  distant,  though  the  one  may 
have  risen  out  of  the  other.  He  remarks  that  the 
'  whole  basis '  or  platform  'is  cut  by  incredible  toyle 
out  of  the  solid  marble  rock  twice  the  compasse  of 
Wyndsor  Castle.'  It  is  approached  l)y  'ninety-five 
easie  staires,  dissected  from  the  durable  l)lack  marble,' 
'  so  broad  that  a  dozen  horsemen  may  ride  up  abreast 
together.'  The  total  ascent,  however,  is  not  more  than 
twenty-two  feet,  and  at  the  summit  is  a  gate  '  engraven 
with  a  mightie  elephant  on  one  side  and  a  Ehynoceros 
on  the  other.'  These  majestic  figures  are  thirty  feet 
high  ;  and  a  little  l)eyond  are  two  other  piers  '  wherein 
is  engraven  a  Pegasus.'  Between  them  he  noticed  two 
colunms,  and  was  consequently  more  accurate  than 
Don  Garcia.  '  Of  like  work,  Imlk  and  matter  are  two 
gallant  Towers.'  The  gate  leads  to  the  famous  Columns, 
of  which  only  nineteen  now  remain  standing,  and  one 
other  below  in  the  plahi.  '  IIow])eit  the  mines  and 
ground  of  four  score  more  are  yet  visil^le  :  this  great 
roome  was  the  Hall.'  He  at  first  estimated  the  height 
of  the  columns  at  '  fifteen  foote,'  ])ut  later  (l(i38)  he 
modified  this  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cubits.  And 
they '  rise  beautifully  in  forty  si^uares  or  concave  paral- 
lels ;  every  square  has  three  full  inches.'     '  Adjoining 

^  ^ome  Yeares  Travels,  by  SSir  Thomus  Herbert,  liart.  See  the  varioiis 
editions  publi^hed  in  1634,  16;38,  \mh  aud  1677.  The  first  edition, -4 
Relatioji  of  some  Years  Traraille,  begnnno  anno  1(136,  by  7'.  //.  EHf/uier^ 
London,  1634,  has  recently  been  practicaUy  withdrawn  from  the  Museum 
Library  in  order  to  enjoy  tlie  honour  of  n]i]>earing  within  a  glass  case. 

''  Ed.  Km,]).  56." 
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is   another  square   rooiiie  whose    l)lacke   marble  wals 
are  yet  abiding.'     It  has  eight  doors  '  exquisitely  en- 
graven with  images  of  Lions,  Tygres,  Griflons  and  Buls 
of  rare  sculpture  and  perfection  :  a  top  of  each  door  is 
the  image  of  an  Emperour   in   state  with   staffe   and 
scepter.'     Elsewhere   he  amplifies   this  account.     *  In 
other  places  (for  the  wals  are  durable)  Battailes,  Heca- 
tombs,  triumphs,    Olympick  games,  and  the  like,    in 
very   rare   sculpture    and    proportion.'     The   country 
people  gave  different  accounts  as  to  whom  this  figure 
was  intended  to  represent,  and  they  variously  proposed 
Jamsheat,  Aaron,  Sampson  and  Solomon,  but  they  ex- 
cluded  Eustan.     This   room   measured   'ninety  paces 
from  angle  to   angle,    in    circuit   three   hundred   and 
sixty  paces,  beautified  with  eight  dores,'  and  joining  it 
were  two  smaller  apartments,  one  seventy  by  sixty,  the 
other  thirty  by  twenty  paces.     He  was  told  that  the 
first  was  the  Chamber  of  the  Queen  and  the  other  the 
nursery.     He  was  particularly  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter.     *  The  wals  are,'  he   says,  '  rarely 
engraven  with  images  of  huge  stature,  and  have  been 
illustrated  with  gold  which  in  some  places  is  visible, 
the   stones   in   many  parts  so  well   polisht  that  they 
equal  for  brightnesse  a  Steele  mirrour.'     He  was  at  a 
loss  to  assign   this  wonderful  l)uilding  to  any  of  tlu* 
known  styles  of  architecture  :  '  whether  this  Fabrick  was 
lonick  Dorick  or  Corinthiack  I  cannot  determine,  but 
such  to  this  day  it  is  that  a  ready  Lymmer  in  three 
moneths  space  can  hardly  (to  do  it  well)  depict  out  all 
her  excellencies.' 

He  also  noticed  the  toml3  mentioned  bv  Don  Garcia. 
It  lies,  he  says,  '  somewhat  further,  over  heaps  of 
stones  of  valewable  portraictures.'  '  It  is  cut  out  of  the 
perpendicular  mountaine,'  and  represents  '  the  image  of 
a  King  (which  may  be  Caml)yses)  adoring  three  deities, 

D   2 
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the  fire,  the  suiine  and  a  serpent.'  He  also  mentions 
'  Nasci  Eustam/  the  monument  of  Eustam,  situated,  he 
says,  five  miles  west  of  Persepolis.^ 

Herbert  gives  an  engraving  of  the  ruins,  which  is 
the  first  general  view  ever  taken  of  Persepolis  in 
modern  times.  It  only  occupies  a  portion  of  a  small 
folio  page,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any 
drawing  more  inaccurate  and  grotesque.  We  ascend 
to  the  platform  by  a  series  of  al)Out  fourteen  steps 
leaning  straight  up  against  it,  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  terrace.  At  the  summit  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  Porch,  but  we  pass  through  a  narrow  opening  with 
posts  on  either  side.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these 
appears  an  elephant  with  its  proboscis  stretched  out  in 
a  menachig  attitude.  On  the  top  of  the  other  post  we 
observe  an  unpleasant  creature  leaning  forward,  possibly 
intended  for  a  ti^er.  When  we  have  made  our  wav 
through  these  inhospitable  guardians  and  gained  the 
platform,  we  find  the  whole  of  it  on  the  left-hand  side 
occupied  by  columns.  Facing  the  entrance,  at  some 
distance  from  it,  we  see  three  doors  and  the  high  wall 
of  a  roofless  building,  and  l)eliind  it  a  lofty  and  ragged 
mountain.  Behind  the  columns  on  the  left  at  a  great 
elevation  we  observe  a  kneeling  figure,  worshipping  a 
serpent  coiling  round  a  cross,  and  beyond,  an  altar  on 
which  fire  is  burning.  To  the  right,  on  the  same  level, 
we  observe  a  human-headed  centipede.  This  mislead- 
ing picture  is  reproduced  evidently  from  the  same 
plate  in  the  second  edition  of  1638.  It  was  not  till  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  notice  the  existence  of  the  cuneiform 
letters.  '  In  part  of  this  great  roome,'  he  says,  referring 
to  the  Palace  of  Darius  '  (not  farre  from  the  portall)  in 
a  mirrour  of  polisht  marl^le  wee  noted  above  a  dozen 

>  Cy.  ed.  16;U,  p.  59. 
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lynes  of  strange  characters,  very  faire  and  apparent  to 
the  eye,  but  so  mysticall,  so  odly  framed  as  no  Hiero- 
glyphick  no  other  deep  conceit  can  be  more  difficultly 
fancied,  more  adverse  to  the  intellect.  These  consisting 
of  figures,  obelisk,  triangular  and  pyramidall  yet  in 
such  simmetry  and  order  as  cannot  well  be  called  bar- 
barous. Some  resemblance,  I  thought  some  words  had 
of  the  Antick  Greek  sliadowing  out  Ahashuerus  Theos. 
And  though  it  have  small  concordance  with  the  Hebrew 
Greek  and  Latine  letter,  yet  questionlesse  to  the 
Inventer  it  was  well  knowne  and  peradventure  may 
conceale  some  excellent  matter  though  to  this  day 
wrapt  up  in  the  dim  leafes  of  envious  obscuritie.'  ^ 

The  letter  of  Don  Garcia  had  appeared  in  Purchas 
the  year  before  Herbert  sailed  for  India,  and  it  is 
obvious  he  had  it  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own 
account.  Indeed  he  refers  to  Don  Garcia,  though  lie 
does  not  acknowledge  his  own  obligations  to  him.  Don 
Garcia  in  his  letter,  did  not  mention  tlie  sculptured 
stairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  ruin ; 
Herbert  has  likewise  passed  it  over  in  silence.  Don 
Garcia  remarked  that  it  was  possible  to  ride  up  the 
stairs  to  the  platform.  Herbert  adds  that  twelve  horse- 
men might  ride  abreast ;  forty  years  later  lie  recollected 
that  he  had  actually  witnessed  this  feat  accomplished. 
Both  writers  express  doubts  in  nearly  the  same  language 
as  to  the  style  of  the  architecture ;  they  both  compare 
the  cuneiform  letters  to  '  pyramids '  and  '  obelisks,'  and 
they  both  note  their  dissimilarity  to  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin.  Herbert  had,  however,  the  merit  of  giving  the 
earliest  published  account  of  the  Palace  of  Darius." 
His  description  of  the  animals  on  the  gate  and  his 
measurements  are  also  wholly  his  own. 

»  Ed.  1038,  p.  146. 

"^  It  win  be  recollected  that  Delia  A'alle's  letters  wer^  not  publislied  till 
1658. 
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Having  spent  two  days  at  Persepolis,  he  followed  the 
mission  to  AsherafT,  on  the  Caspian,  where  Shah  Abbas 
was  holding  his  Court.  The  result  was  extremely  dis- 
appointhig.  The  Shah  indeed  receiv^ed  Sir  Dormer 
Cotton  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  declared  his  con- 
tinued  friendslup  for  Sir  Robert  Shirley.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  services  Shirley  had  rendered,  and  2)rote?ted 
his  willingness  to  punish  his  traducer,  if  that  miscreant 
had  not  unfortunately  escaped  his  vengeance  by  death. 
But  the  Sliah  was  then  an  old  man,  and  he  appears  to 
have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  favourite  Minister. 
This  functionary  interposed  so  successfully  that  the 
Ambassador  could  never  obtain  a  second  interview, 
and,  after  considerable  delav,  the  courtier  assured  him 

that  he  had  tlie  roval   authority  to  declare    that    the 

•-  » 

credentials  of  Sir  liobert  Shirley  were  fictitious.     This 

ft. 

startUng  comnuniication  was  certainly  false,  and  no 
doubt  it  originated  with  the  Minister  himself;  but  it 
was  no  less  decisive  of  the  matter.  Overcome  by  dis- 
appointment,  both  Sir  Dormer  and  Shirley  fell  ill  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  Herl)ert  continued  his  journey, 
and  after  \'isitint)f  Hal)yl()n,  returned  toSurat,  onhis  way 
home. 

The  account  he  gave  of  the  ruins  to  his  friends 
excited  considerable  interest,  which  was  stimulated  by 
the  publication  of  two  editions  of  his  Travels.  He  often 
expressed  his  regret  that  adequate  drawings  were  not 
made  by  a  competent  artist  before  the  monument  was 
irrevocably  destroyed :  '  The  barl)arous  people  every 
day  defacina'  it  and  cleaviniz'  it  asunder  for  wave  stones 
and  benches  to  sit  upon.'  The  result  of  these  represen- 
tations was  that  Lord  Arundel  sent  out  a  young  artist 
for  the  express  purpose,  who  unfortunately  died  before 
he  reached  his  destination.  It  seems  indeed  that 
the  ruins  were  for  a  time  really  exposed  to  considerable 
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danger.  In  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Delia  Valle 
and  Herbert,  they  were  visited  by  so  many  foreigners 
of  distinction  that  the  Governors  of  Sliiraz  found  their 
revenues  seriously  taxed  by  the  obligations  of  hospitality. 
Several,  it  was  said,  were  ruined,  and  at  length  one  of 
the  Governors  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the 
cause  of  so  much  inconvenience.  But  the  solidity  of 
the  structure  oflered  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution 
of  this  design. 

Meanwhile  Persia  was  be«[innin<>-  to  attract  more 
general  attention,  and  in  1037  it  was  visited  by  a  Ger- 
man named  OelschloegcT,  more  euphemistically  styled 
Olearus.  His  '  Beschreibung '  was  first  published  at 
Schleswig  in  1G47,  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  in 
1606.^  It  is  a  magnificent  folio  in  black-letter,  richly 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  engravings  and  a 
number  of  maps.  The  l)()ok  was  translated  into  Dutch 
in  1051,  into  French  in  1050,  and  into  English  in  IGOO. 
Olearus  was  born  in  Anhalt  in  the  first  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  The  Duke  had  recently  founded  the  town  of 
Friederichstadt,  and  he  desired  to  open  a  trade  witli 
Persia  by  way  of  Kussia.  He  accordingly  sent  a  com- 
mission to  Moscow  and  Persia  to  negotiate  the  business* 
and  Olearus  was  attached  to  it  as  secretary.-  They  left 
Gottrop  in  October  103o,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
March  103(5  that  they  even  reached  Moscow.  They 
continued  their  journey  in  the  end  of  May,  and  arrived 
at  Ispahan  in  April  of  the  following  year  (1037).  Shah 
Abbas  had  died  in  1029,  but  they  were  well  received 
by  his  successsor.  Shah  Sefy,  and  the  usual  interchange 
of    presents    followed.     One    of    the   Ambassadors,    a 

*  Vermehrte  neue  lieschreibuny  der  Muficowitischen  und  Persischen  liei/(ie 
(Schleszwig,  1656). 

«  Estat  de  la  Perse  en  JGOo,  jiar  le  Pere  Uaphael  (Dii  Mans,  Paris,  1890), 
p.  xliii. 
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merchant  named  Brugman,  displayed  very  undiploniatic 
conduct,  and  tlie  embassy  failed  in  its  purpose.  It 
accomplished  the  return  journey  somewhat  more  rapidly, 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  (December  21,  1037,  to 
August  1,  1039).  Olearus  did  not  visit  Persepolis  him- 
self, but  a  member  of  the  mission,  the  'hocliedel 
gebornen '  Mandelslo,  proceeded  to  India  by  the  well- 
known  route  to  Ormuz  and  passed  the  ruins.  Olearus 
devoted  hinivself  to  Persian  studies,  and  translated 
'  Gulistan.'  But  his  chief  service  is  tlie  excellent  edition 
he  published  of  tlie  travels  of  Mandelslo,  which  he  en- 
riched by  copious  notes  of  his  own  taken  from  various 
sources.^  We  learn  from  this  work  that,  on  his  way 
from  Ispahan  to  the  coast,  in  1038,  Mandelslo  came  to 
a  large  village  called  Meshid  Maderre  Soliman,  which, 
he  said,  derived  its  name  from  a  tomb  lialf  a  mile  dis- 
tant. It  was  explained  to  him  by  the  Carmelites  oi' 
Shiraz  that  no  doubt  it  was  tlie  resting  place  of  the 
mother  of  the  great  Shah  Solimans,  though  the  popular 
ophiion  in  the  neighbourhood  was  tliat  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Solomon  himself.  He  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  chapel  of  white  marl)le  resting  upon  successive 
tiers  of  square  blocks  of  liewn  stone  ;  and  adds  that  in 
his  day  there  might  still  he  seen  witlun  the  cliapel  strange 
letters  in  unknown  characters  engraved  upon  the  walls. 
These,  howevei*,  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
merelj^  verses  from  the  Koran,  written  in  Arabic,  lie 
lias  given  a  drawing  of  it,  which  conveys  a  fair  impres- 
sion of  its  appearance,  and  is  curious  as  the  earliest 
known  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  Continu- 
ing to  the  south,  he  reached  Persepolis.  He  heard 
many  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin,  some  ascriljing  it 
to  Tzemschied  Padschach,  others  to  Solomon,  and  some 

^  Moryenlandische  licyi^t^Beschrnhunff    dcs    Ilochrdel    f/fhornen   J.    A. 
Mandelslo  (Schleszwig,  lO^iB),  pp.  10-17. 
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even  to  Darius ;  but  his  informants  were  clear  that  it 
had  been  destroyed  by '  Lskauder  as  tliey  call  Alexander.' 
The  ascent  is  made  by  four  stairs  with  ninety-five  marble 
steps.  On  reaching  the  sunnnit  he  found  the  remains 
of  four  walls,  apparently  designed  for  gates.  On  the 
two  first  were  horses  carved  in  stone,  with  curious  head- 
stalls and  saddles.  On  the  other  two  the  horses  have 
lion  heads  and  are  adorned  with  crowns  and  wings.  He 
also,  like  Herbert,  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  sculp- 
tured stairs,  and  passes  direct  from  the  gates  to  the 
describe  the  (columns.  He  found  nineteen  standing,  and 
eleven  otliers  partly  ruined,  but  no  doubt  the  original 
immber  was  forty.  He  could  not  decide  whether  the 
building  had  been  roofed.  Passing  on,  a  slight  ascent 
Ijrought  liim  to  two  moderate-sized  chambers,  of  which 
the  door  and  window  posts  reman led  as  well  as  the  walls, 
the  latter  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  sinning  marl)le. 
On  the  sides  of  the  doors  he  observed  figures  larger  than 
life,  some  sitting  and  others  standing.  They  wore  long 
beards  and  their  hair  descended  to  the  shoulder,  while 
their  robes  extended  to  the  feet.  Not  far  distant  are 
other  chambers,  but  of  these  nothhig  remains  except 
the  door  and  window  frames.  '  Not  far  from  these 
rooms,'  he  continues,  '  is  a  s(juare  colunm  in  which  is  a 
polished  stone,  some  say  of  jasper,  in  which  are  engraved 
singular  characters  or  writing,  wliicli  no  one  can  read. 
They  seem  as  if  they  had  been  inlaid  with  gold.'  The 
rest  of  the  platform  is  beautiful  and  level,  and  measures 
about  300  by  200  paces.  Mandelslo  has  illustrated 
his  description  by  an  engravhig  that  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  text.  After  the  statement  that  the  plat- 
form was  reached  by  four  stairs,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  in  tlie  illustration  a  single  row  of  steps 
leading  straight  up  at  right  angles.  The  translator, 
Davies,  seems  to  have   thouglit  that  by  the  four  stairs 
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were  meant   a  single  flight  at  eacli  corner  of  the  plat- 
form.    The  four  '  walls  '  of  the  Porcli  apj)ear  as  a  series 
of  detached  stones  placed  in  a  row,  one  after  the  other, 
alonsf  the  western  line  of  the  terrace.     The  animals  are 
cut  out  of  tlie  front  of  each  stone,  l)ut  thev  have  no 
appearance  of  supporting  any  portion  of  the  structure. 
Beyond,  at  some  distance  to  the  east,  is  a  small  square 
building,  having  on  one  side  the  slab  with  the  inscrip- 
tion.    There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  the  sculptured 
terrace,  which  is  indeed  wholly  forgotten  in   the  text. 
The  colunms,  however,  at  length  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  true  direction  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.     From 
them  an  immense  wall  extends  right  across  the  platform 
to  the  east.     It  is  pierced  Ijelow  by  one  large  and  three 
other  smaller  doors.     Above,  appai'ently  belonging  to  a 
second    storv,    are  a  series  of   seven  or  eiirht   double 
windows,  while  still  higlier  we  observe  several  figures  of 
men  and  animals.     This  great  structure  obscures  the 
view  of  the  tombs  on  the  hill,  and  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  text.     ( )learus,  in  his  notes,  refers  to  Barbaro,  and, 
at  secondhand,  to  Don  Garcia.     But  liis  chief  reference 
is  to  Herbert,  from  wliom  hv  quotes  the   whole  of  the 
acconnt  oiven  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Travels. 

Mandelslo's  book  was  translated  into  Enirlish  1)V 
John  Davies,  and  it  appeared  in  1()(>2,  four  years  after 
its  original  publication ;  l)ut  the  illustrations  were  not 
reproduced.^  The  translator  has  adopted  the  ver}' 
singular  method  of  incorporating  with  the  text  the  notes 
that  Olearus  added  from  otlier  writers.  Mandelslo  is 
thus  made  to  appear  as  if  he  had  quietly  appropriated 
without  acknowlediiment  the  observations  made  bv 
Barl)aro,  Don  Garcia,  and  Herbert.  The  translator  is, 
however,    wholly    responsible   for  this  peculiar  result. 

^   The    Voya</e  ayid   Travels  of  J.   Albert  tie  Mandelslo^  rendered  into 
Enffliah  by  John  Davies  of  Kid  wall ey,  London,  1662. 
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At  the  time  Olearus  issued  his  edition  (1058)  the  text^ 
taken  together  with  the  notes,  probably  resumed  all  that 
was  then  known  concerning  Persepolis  and  the  cuneiform 
letters ;  and  the  translator  made  no  independent  addi- 
tions.^ But  in  the  same  year  (1658)  the  third  volume 
of  Delia  Valle's  Travels  was  at  length  published,  in 
which  he  gives  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  ruins. 
His  ftime  soon  became  well  known  in  England,  and  a 
translation  of  his  Travels  to  India  appeared  in  1665, 
along  with  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe. 

Nearly  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  last 
edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  book  was  published 
(1638).  He  was  still  living,  and  no  doubt  he  became 
sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  his  own  account  of  Persepolis 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Delia  Valle.  It  apjjears  also 
that  a  Mr.  Skinner  h.ad  recentlv  returned  from  Persia, 
with  whom  Herbert  had  the  advantage  of  conversing. 
He  had,  moreover,  preserved  '  the  mixt  notes  '  he  took 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nearly  forty  years  before,  and 
with  a  memory  thus  refreshed  he  sat  down  to  compose 
a  greatly  enlarged  account  of  the  famous  ruins.-  He 
also  gave  instructions  to  the  engraver  Holler  to  execute 
an  entirely  new  design  of  the  place,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  1663.  The' view  is  still  characterised  by  the 
most  surprising  inaccuracy.  It  is  upon  a  nmcli  larger 
scale,  and  is  a  far  more  pretentious  work  than  its 
predecessor.  We  now  ascend  to  the  platform  by  a 
double  staircase  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  terrace, 
but  it  is  still  erroneously  represented  projecting  i>i'o- 
minently  from  beyond  it.  At  tlie  sunnnit  we  ol)serve 
the  four  animals  and  the  two  columns  of  the  Porch. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  the  walls  the  animals 

*  It  will  be  remarked  that  Olearus  does  not  mention  Delia  \'alle,  wlio>e 
book  was  not  then  ])ublished. 

'^  S<yme  Years  Traceh,  by  Sir  The.  Herbert,  Hart.  (16r)o),  i)p.  145-59. 
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supported.  In  front  are  an  elephant  on  one  side  and  a 
rhinoceros  on  the  other,  liaving  '  visages  with  beards 
and  long  hair  like  men,  agreeable  to  that  fourth  beast 
which  Daniel  looked  upon/  One  of  the  other  animals 
is  '  like  unto  a  Pegasus,'  '  trapped  with  warlike  mail '  ; 
but  the  fourth  '  is  so  disfigured  that  it  cannot  be 
described.'  Turnino-  to  the  ricfht,  we  see  at  the  ed^e 
of  the  terrace  a  tombstone  of  the  usual  pattern,  engraved 
apparently  with  cuneiform  letters.  It  stands  entirely 
])y  itself,  and  is  no  doul^t  the  jasper  or  marble  table 
referred  to  in  the  text.  Beyond  it,  upon  the  same  level, 
are  a  lar^i^e  number  of  colmmis  and  the  ruhis  of  manv 
others  are  to  be  seen  strewn  upon  tlie  ground.  He  tells 
us  'there  be  but  19  pillars  at  this  day  extant,  yet  the 
fractures  and  bases  of  21  more  are  perspicable.'  '  It 
is  evident,'  however,  he  conthiues,  '  there  were  in  all  a 
hundred  pillars  when  the  place  was  hi  perfection,  as 
appears  by  the  vacant  spaces  and  also  bases  .  .  .  which 
are  yet  visible.'  The  entire  centre  of  the  picture  is 
occupied  ])y  a  raised  platform,  no  less  than  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  porch  and  colunms.  It  is 
approached  l)j^  a  double  staircase  constructed  in  pre- 
<*iselv  the  same  maimer  as  the  first.  The  north  wall 
of  this  elevated  terrace  stretches  across,  west  to  east, 
from  the  colunms  l^elow  to  the  hill  that  bounds  the 
platform  on  the  east,  and  it  is  completely  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  l)as-reliefs.  This  sculptured  wall  was 
entirely  forgotten  ])y  Herbert  in  his  earlier  editions, 
and  it  is  now  described  elaborately,  the  description 
])eing  evidently  borrowed  from  Delia  A'alle,  a  few  errors 
being  introduced,  possi])ly  from  the  '  mixt  notes." 
Having  ascended  to  this  elevated  terrace,  we  come  to 
a  huge  two-storied  building,  open  at  the  top,  resembling 
a  modern  factorv  *»utted  bv  a  fire.  It  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  and  is  n^])resented  as  occupying 
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the  whole  western  side  of  the  platform.  Both  within 
and  without,  from  top  to  bottom,  we  observe  the  walls 
are  entirely  covered  with  bas-reliefs.  On  turning  to 
the  text  for  an  explanation,  we  find,  however,  that  the 
building  still  possesses  its  former  modest  dimensions  ; 
but  *  the  walls  and  broken  arches  were  wrought  or 
pourtrayed  with  figures  resembling  some  great  persons 
on  horseback,  after  whom  proceed  several  others  in 
sacerdotal  habits.'  He  has  still  a  clear  recollection  of 
the  '  gold  that  was  laid  upon  the  Freez  and  Cornish, 
as  also  upon  the  trim  of  Vests.'  Turning  away  from 
this  wonderful  building,  we  observe  a  small  ruin  in  the 
north-east  corner,  standing  like  the  one  just  described 
upon  the  upper  platform.  This  corresponds  in  position 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns, 
and  the  description  he  gives  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  portions  of  his  narrative.  He  came,  he  says,  to 
a  large  square  room,  where  he  observed  bas-reliefs  of 
a  great  person,  and  *  sundry  petitioners,  but  in  several 
habits,  as  men  of  several  nations,'  besides  guards  armed 
with  spears.  Xear  this  he  i)enetrated  into  a  vault, '  flagged 
at  the  bottome  with  square  marble  stones,'  which  led 
him  into  a  *  fair  room  or  chappeL'  '  supported  by  four 
pillars  4  yards  about,  8  in  heighth  and  4  yards  from  each 
other.'  He  found  the  entrance  elaborately  sculptured 
with  the  figures  of  men,  apparently  priests,  with  uplifted 
hands.  By  another  subterranean  passage  he  reached  a 
second  chapel,  also  supported  by  four  pillars  seven  yards 
high.  Upon  the  arch  is  a  man  of  colossal  size  with  a 
lion  couchant  at  his  feet.  Near  him  a  kins^  seated  on 
a  chair  of  state  and  on  either  side  two  rows  of  flamens. 
A  few  paces  thence  he  beheld  two  giants,  who  by  pure 
force  subjugate  two  lions,  and  not  far  off  a  great  prince, 
holding  a  sceptre  or  Pastoral  Staff.  On  one  side  of  him 
stand  the  Satraps,  and  on  the  other  the  Magi  or  priests. 
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Opposite  is  a  prisoner  in  chains,  who  he  conjectures 
may  be  Daniel  or  Croesus.  Beneath  are  six  ranks  of 
<4uards  carrying  sjnkes.  Such  is  the  first  detailed 
account  we  have  of  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns, 
and  the  elaborate  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  should 
have  been  so  great  that  Herbert  says  '  'tis  presumed 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  pile  was  vaulted  under- 
ground' ;  and  that,  according  as  he  burrowed  laboriously 
through  the  debris^  each  of  its  great  doors  should  appear 
to  him  like  vaulted  chapels.^ 

Tlie  hill  that  ovei-hangs  the  platform  on  the  south- 
east is  shown  bj^  the  drawing  to  be  covered  by  a 
wonderful  work  of  art.  Four  rows  of  figures  support 
a  stasfe  whereon  we  observe  a  kneeling  figure  :  but  the 
serpent  is  now  seen  grovelling  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  centii)ede  of  the  earlier  edition  has  developed  into 
'  a  demon  of  as  uncouth  and  ugly  a  shape  as  well  could 
be  imagined.'  '  It  is  of  a  gigantic  size  .  .  .  discovering 
a  most  dreadful  visaue  twixt  man  and  beast.  This 
monster  has  seven  several  arms.'  He  now  treats  us  to 
three  lines  of  inscriptions  'for  better  demonstration, 
which  nevertlieless  whiles  thev  cannot  Ije  read,  will  in 
all  probability  like  the  Mene  Tekel  without  the  help  of 
a  Daniel  hardly  be  interpreted.'  He  agrees  with  Delia 
Valle  that  each  character  might  represent  a  word — 
or  at  least  a  syllable.  He  also  agrees  with  the  same 
authority  that  the  writing  ran  from  left  to  right,  but  in 
the  sample  he  gives  us,  two  or  three  characters  are 
placed  upside  down  which,  if  they  had  fallen  under 
Delia  Valle's  notice  in  tliat  position  would  have  entirely 
upset  his  argument  from  their  '  posture  and  tendency.' 
Herbert  compared  the  characters  with  '  twelve  several 

'  Herbert  ( 1665),  p.  1 53.     For  a  photograph  of  the  north  door  see  C'lirzou, 
Persiffj  ii.  176. 
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alphabets  in  Postellus  and  with  the  fifty-eight  alphabets 
which  Purchas  had  borrowed  from  the  learned  Gromex/ 
but  he  could  not  perceive  the  least  resemblance.  They 
are,  he  says,  *like  Pyramids  inverted,  or  with  bases 
upwards,  or  like  Triangles  or  Deltas.'  He,  however, 
recommends  the  study  to  'ingenious  persons  who 
delight  themselves  in  this  dark  and  difficult  art  or 
exercise  of  Deciphering.'  The  language  must  have 
been  known  to  Daniel,  who  was  probably  tlie  archi- 
tect of  this  palace  as  of  '  Shushan  and  Ecbatan ' ; 
for  we  know  tliat  he  was  a  '  civil  officer '  under 
*  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Ast^^ages,  Darius  and 
Cvrus.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  century  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  French  travellers  for  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  more  correct  information  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  was  greatly  to  their  advantage  that  they  could 
always  depend  upon  a  hospitable  welcome  and  much 
store  of  information  from  the  friendly  Superior  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Ispahan.  When  Persia  was  first  rendered 
accessible  to  Europeans  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Shah 
Abbas,  numerous  missionaries  flocked  to  the  capital  in 
the  hope  of  winning  converts  to  the  Roman  faith.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  Augustinian  Friars  who 
arrived  with  Gouvea  were  awarded  a  disused  palace  as 
a  monastery.  They  were  followed,  in  1608,  by 
Carmelites  from  Eome.  In  1627,  Father  Pacifique,  of 
the  French  Order  of  Capuchins,  obtained  permission  to 
establish  missions  at  Ispahan  and  Bagdad  ;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  their  house 
became  a  resort  of  the  principal  European  travellers. 
The  rule  of  Pere  Kaphael  du  Mans  covered  the  whole 
of  that  period.  He  is  first  heard  of  at  Ispahan,  in 
1644,  where  he  remahied  as  Superior  of  the  Order  till 
his  death,  in   1696,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     Not 
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long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Capuchhis,  tlie  Jesuits 
also  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  witliout  much  success  ; 
tliey  were,  however,  given  permissicm  to  open  schools 
at  Tauriz  and  a  few  other  places  in  tlie  south  of  Persia. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  object  of  tliese  religious 
persons   was   not   so  much    the  conversion  of  Maho- 
medans — an  attempt  wliicli  when  discovered  was  always 
rigorously  punished — as  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
sway  over  the  Georgian  and  other  native  Cliristians. 
Resident  agents  of  tlie  Dutch  and  English  East  India 
( ^ompanies  had  also  long  been  settled  in  tlie  country. 
The  Shah  presented  them  witli  handsome  residences  at 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz ;  and  they  had  permanent  estalJish- 
ments  at  Bunder  Abbas.     The  French  still  remained  at 
a  great  disadvantage.     Their  first  East  India  Company- 
was  formed  in  1004,  l)ut  for  more  tlian  thirtv  vears  it 
did  not  fit  out  a  shigle  ship.     At  length  its   term  of 
privilege  expired  witliout  its  ever  having  been  exercised 
(1035),  and  a  merchant  of  Diepi)e  despatched  a  vessel 
on  his  own  account.     A  small  (/ompany  was  eventually 
formed  and  an  attempt  made  to  found  a  trading  colonv 
at  Madagascar  in  imitation  of  those  possessed  bv  the 
EngHsh  and  Dutch  at  Hom])ay  and  Ceylon  (1043);  ])ut 
no  result   followed  and  its  privileges  likewise    lapsed. 
In  1064  another  eflbrt  was  made,  and  three  agents  were 
s(^nt  to  Persia  to  reside  at  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Bunder 
Abbas,  while  two  envovs  were  accredited  to  the  Court. 
These  efforts  were,  however,  productive  of  little  result, 
and  were  chiefly  felt  by  the  enmity  they  excited  among 
the  Dutch  against  the  eminent  French   travellers  who 
are  now  to  eni>a^e  our  attention. 

The  names  of  Tavernier,  Daulier  Deslandes  and 
Thevenot  fill  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
Tavernier  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation  as  a 
traveller  and  merchant  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
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period.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1605,  of  a  Pro- 
testant family,  and  began  his  wanderings  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.  At  first  he  followed  the  profession  of 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  he  soon  exchanged  that 
precarious  calling  for  the  more  lucrative  pursuit  of 
a  travelling  jeweller.  He  visited  the  East  altogether 
six  times  between  the  years  1032  and  1668.  His  chief 
dealings  were  with  the  Shah  of  Persia,  but  he  also 
extended  his  travels  to  India,  and  he  was  the  first 
Frenchman  to  visit  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
He  brought  back  jewels  from  the  mines  of  Golconda 
and  from  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
after  having  them  polished  and  set  in  Paris,  he  sold 
them  at  greatly  enhanced  prices  to  Indian  princes  and 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  He  was  the  first  to  reveal  the 
riches  of  the  East  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  enjoyed 
tUe  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  whom  he  received 
a  patent  of  nobility.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
sixth  and  last  journey  to  Persia,  in  1664,  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  Daulier  Deslandes,  a  young  artist 
who  was  included  among  liis  eight  '  serviteurs,'  and 
who  passed  the  year  with  him.^  Although  travelling 
together  in  this  manner  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
Daulier  was  in  fact  charged  with  a  special  mission  on 
behalf  of  the  French  merchant  company.-  The  two 
travellers  left  Ispahan  in  1665  on  their  way  to  liunder 
Abbas,  and  they  seem  on  that  occasion  to  have  visited 
Persepolis  togetlier.  Some  days  later  they  overtook 
M.  de  Thevenot  at  Bihry,  in  Lars  (March  26)  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  coast.  Tavernier 
went  on  to  India,  but  Daulier  and  Thevenot  returned 
to  Persepolis  (May  1665),  and  it  was  probably 
during  this  second  visit    that   Daulier  found  time  to 

»  Joret  (J.  B.),  Tavernier  (1886),  p.  180. 
'  Estat  de  la  Perse,  p.  Ixxviii. 
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make  his  investigations.^  He  published  the  account 
of  his  travels  in  1673,  and  among  the  illustrations 
that  adorn  his  book  there  is  one  of  Persepolis  or,  as 
it  is  called,  Tchelminar.^  The  engraving  is  vastly 
superior  to  anything  that  had  yet  appeared :  indeed 
the  fanciful  and  erroneous  pictures  given  by  Herbert 
and  Mandelslo  do  not  deserve  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  it.  We  now  for  the  first  thne  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  real  appearance  of  tlie  ruins.  The  view  is  taken 
from  the  west,  and  shows  correctly  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  stairs,  sunk  into  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  and 
ascending  in  double  fliglits  parallel  to  it.  We  observe 
also  the  remarkable  indentations  in  the  formation  of 
the  platform,  which  Delia  Yalle  thought  were  designed 
for  its  defence.  Tlie  four  walls  of  the  Porch,  separated 
by  the  two  columns,  are  intelligibly  drawn,  though 
their  height  is  inadequate  and  the  animals  do  not  stand 
out  with  sufficient  boldness.  The  fourfold  ascent  bv 
single  flights  to  the  upper  platform  is  clearly  shown  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  w(i  find  the  Colinnnar  Edifice  of 
Xerxes  correctly  placed  above.  Tlie  still  more  elevated 
position  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  is  plainly  marked  and 
its  ruins  fairly  represented.  The  absurd  appearance  it 
presented  in  the  drawings  of  Herbert  and  Mandelslo 
now  filially  disappears,  and  we  obtain  something  like  a 
correct  view  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  platform. 
Bevond  the  door  and  window  frames  of  the  Palace  of 
Darius  we  observe  to  the  south-east  the  ruhis  of  the 
somewhat  similar  edifice  of  Xerxes.  The  latter  is 
depicted  upon  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  the  western 
staircase  leading  to  it  conies  too  prominently  into  view. 
The  east  side  of  the  platform  is  still  indistinct.  The 
Central  Edifice  and  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns 

*  Thevenot  (Jean  de),  I'oyages^  5  vols.  (Amst.  1727),  iv.  41)1. 

'  Les  Beautcs  de  la  Perse,  par  le  sieur  A.D.D.V.  (Paris,  167o),  pp.  55-60. 
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are  somewhat  confused :  the  latter  edifice  appears 
erroneously  placed  upon  the  central  platform.  No 
adequate  representation  of  the  Tombs  upon  the  hill  is 
attempted.  The  description  that  accompanies  the  plate 
evinces  much  accurate  observation.  He  treats  the  plat- 
form as  divided  into  three  different  elevations,  and  in 
many  places  he  observed  that  the  rock  itself  was  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice.  The  first  animal  he  met  on 
the  porch  resembles  an  elephant ;  the  others,  looking 
east,  have  whigs.  Strangely  enough  he  dismisses  the 
sculptured  stairs  with  a  mere  passing  notice.  He 
merelv  observes  that  the  Columnar  Edifice  is  reached 
by  two  single  flights  '  whose  sides  are  ornamented  by 
bas-reliefs.'  Followinfr  Delia  Valle,  he  correctly 
divides  the  columns  into  a  central  group  of  thirty-six 
and  porticoes  on  the  three  sides  ;  but  he  was  wrong  in 
conjecturing  that  the  front  row  consisted  of  only  eight 
columns  in  two  rows  of  four,  and  in  supposing  that 
they  were  intended  to  support  idols.  Only  nineteen 
were  then  standing,  but  there  were  two  in  the  Porch, 
and  another  in  the  plain  five  hundred  pares  from  the 
platform.  He  noticed  two  others  at  a  distance  of  three 
leagues  *  to  the  left.'  He  observed  that  the  columns  of 
the  central  group  have  a  double  capital  resembling 
those  in  the  Porch,  and  have  round  bases.  From  this 
great  ruin  he  ascended  ten  or  twelve  steps  to  the 
remains  of  some  chaml)ers,  evidently  the  Palace  of 
Darius.  In  front,  he  '  saw  the  vestiges  of  several  small 
columns,'  the  first  reference  we  have  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Palace  of  Ochus.  Turning  towards  the  mountain,  he 
came  upon  other  chambers,  apparently  the  Palace  of 
Xerxes  from  the  description  of  the  steps  descending 
abruptly  to  a  lower  platform.  He  also  notes  '  a  fine 
building  with  bas-reliefs,'  possibly  the  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Columns.     He  mentions  the  two  sepulchres, 

E    '2 
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where  he  observed  a  man  with  a  bow  sacrificing  to  an 
idol  which  resembles  a  satyr.  He  was  nnal^le  to  visit 
Naksh-i-Eustam.  He  was  f^reatlv  imi)ressed  bv  the 
general  efTect  ])roduced  by  these  ruins,  and  he  con- 
sidered them  '  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity." 
He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  immense  numl)er  of  bas- 
reliefs  ;  he  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  two 
thousand,  many  of  them  only  showing  their  heads  al)ove 
ground.  In  addition  to  the  general  view,  he  has 
drawn  a  few  of  the  bas-reliefs,  among  others  that  of 
the  man  sacrificing  to  the  satyr.  Others  represent  the 
personage  beneath  the  parasol,  or  fighting  the  lion. 
These  sketches  are  insicfnificant  in  size  and  execution, 
but  they  are  a  great  advance  upon  the  pi*eposterous 
attempts  of  his  predecessors.  He  shows  an  inscription 
round  an  arch,  bilt  it  is  of  a  purely  imaginative  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  merelv  records  the  existence  of  letters 
*  which  no  one  can  read,'  manv  of  which,  he  adds,  were 
gilt.  He  adopted  the  opinion  of  Pere  Kaphael  that 
the  edifice  was  a  Temple  and  erected  by  Assuerus, 
thouu'h  he  tells  us  that  others  maintain  that  it  was  the 
Palace  of  Darius. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Beaut(\s  de  la 
Perse'  a  much  more  prosaic  narrative  appeared  (1074), 
written  by  Daulier  s  travelling  companion,  M.  de 
Thevenot.^  De  Thevenot  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1633. 
He  found  himself  at  an  early  age  in  possession  of 
independent  means,  and  he  began  liis  travels  at  nine- 
teen. He  first  visited  England,  which  seems  to  have 
been  then  regarded  as  the  training  ground  where  the 
traveller  might  be  inured  to  the  perils  of  foreign  ad- 
venture (1G52).  He  subsequently  visited  Holland  and 
Oermany,  and  he  spent  a  few  years  in  Italy.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  meeting  M.  dTIerbelot  at  Kome, 

*    Voyage  de  M,  de  T?i6venoiy  \W\,  III.  chap,  vii,  pp.  oOl  ft". 
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who  afterwards  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  linguist 
and  Orientalist.  It  may  have  been  the  incentive  com- 
municated from  this  source  that  determined  Thevenot 
to  visit  the  East  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Eastern  languages.  The  two  friends  planned  a 
journey  together,  but  at  the  last  moment  d'llerbelot 
was  prevented  from  leaving.  Thevenot  left  Eome  in 
1655,  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  and  passed 
a  considerable  time  visiting  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Turkey,  the  Levant  and  Egypt. ^  After  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey,  which  appeared 
in  1664,  in  two  volumes.  lie  had  taken  pains  to  ac- 
quire several  Oriental  languages,  Turkish,  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  while  staying  in  Paris,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  were  then  within 
reach.  The  proof-slieets  of  his  book  were  scarcely  dry 
when  he  left  for  Persia  (October  1663).  His  route  lay 
by  Aleppo  to  Mosul,  which  he  reached  about  the  end 
of  July  1664.  From  thence  he  dropped  down  the 
Tigris  to  Ba<^dad,  and  struck  across  bv  Hamadan  to 
Ispahan,  where  he  arrived  in  October.-  Here  he  re- 
mained the  guest  of  Pt-re  Kaphael  till  February  1665, 
when  he  took  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Bunder  Abbas 
in  the  suite  of  Tavernier.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
baggage  mules  were  employed  in  carrying  the  mer- 
chandise of  that  enterprising  traveller  to  the  coast ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  tliat  he  himself  joined  the  party  till 
they  were  far  on  the  road.  They  arrived  at  Bunder 
together,  and  here  Thevenot  was  destined  to  meet  with 
a  severe  disappointment.  The  French  were  at  that 
time  making  an  attempt    to  revive    their   East   India 

'  Th6venot  (Amsterdam,  ed.   1727),  vol.  iii ;  see  preface  and  pp.  1-:?. 
Estat  de  la  Perse,  pp.  Ix.w-lxxviii. 
'  Th6venot,  iii.  '2iV2. 
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Company,  a  step  tliat  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  positively  refused  to  give 
him  a  passage.     They  wished  to  preserve  the  secrets  of 
the  trade  entirely  to  themselves,  and  Tlievenot  feared 
that  even  if  he  were  received  on  board,  their  patriotism 
might  go  to    the    length  of  imperilling  his  life.^     At 
Bunder  Abbas   itself,  where   the   Dutch   liad  recently 
become  completely  the  masters,  lie  scarcely  found  him- 
self safe.     The   only  person   he    could   trust  was   the 
agent  of  the  English  Company,  who  took  liim  under  his 
protection  and  gave  out   that  he  was  an  Englishman. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  return  to  Shiraz,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  enjoyed  the  companion- 
ship of  Daulier  Deslandes.     They  visited  tlie  ruins  of 
Persepolis,   and   Thcvenot   made  copious  notes  of  his 
impressions.     In    tlie    autumn    he   made   his   way    to 
Bassora,  wliere  he  found  a  passage  to  India  on  board 
an  Armenian  vessel.     He  seems    to  liave  returned  in 
the  spring  of  IfiOT   in  company  with  Tavernier.-     On 
their  way  from  Bunder  Abbas  they  once  more  visited 
Persepolis,  and  upon  tliis  occasion  they  found  Cliardin 
there.     Thus   by  a    singular  accident  tlie  thi'ee  great 
travellers    stood    toiicther  amoni>'    the    historic*  ruhis.^ 
Tlievenot    died    soon  afterwards,  at    the  earlv  ai»e  of 
thirty-four,  at  Maiana,  the  ancient  Atropatena,  thirty 
leagues  from  Tauris  (November  1(I(>7).     Two  volumes 
of  his  Travels,  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Surat, 
were  published  in  1074,  and  a  third,  on  India,  in  1684. 
A  complete  edition  appeared  in   five  volumes  in   1089. 
Numerous  others  followed,  and  before   the  end   of  the 
century  the  work   had  been  translated   into   English, 
Dutch  and  German. 

It  cannot   be    said    that  Thevenot's  description  of 

>  Th6venot,  iv.  486.  ''  Jqret,  p.  203. 

'^  Ei<tat  de  la  Perse ^  \).  Ixwi. 
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Persepolis  contributed  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
plan  of  the  building.  He,  however,  gives  an  accurate 
though  somewhat  complicated  description  of  the  double 
staircase.  He  explains  for  the  first  time  the  position  of 
the  animals  on  the  pilasters  of  the  Porch — their  heads 
facing  the  front,  and  their  half  bodies  in  demi-ronde 
adorning  the  inside  of  the  passage.  He  thought  they 
were  cut  out  of  a  single  block,  those  facing  the  stairs 
representing  elephants  and  the  others  griffins.  He 
gives  a  fair  account  of  the  sculptured  wall,  which 
previous  travellers  had  so  frequently  overlooked.  He 
describes  the  projection  in  the  centre,  with  a  single 
stair  at  either  end,  and  the  single  flights  at  each  end  of 
the  terrace.  They  are,  he  says,  almost  entirely  buried 
beneath  rubbish,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  their 
having  so  frequently  escaped  observation.  '  Neverthe- 
less one  sees  several  figures  on  that  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  terrace  which  is  above  ground.'  He  noticed  the 
combat — a  lion  and  bull — and  the  three  rows  of  bas- 
reliefs,  representing,  as  he  thought,  a  sacrifice  or  a 
triumph.  He  observed  the  various  arms  of  the  men, 
and  the  different  animals,  the  sheep,  oxen  and  drome- 
dary, that  figure  in  the  procession.  He  conducts  the 
reader  up  the  stairs  to  the  platform  strewn  with  columns, 
some  buried,  some  broken,  and  others  marked  only  by 
their  leases.  Seventeen  were  then  standing,  and  he 
conjectured  that  there  were  originally  twelve  rows  of 
nine  in  each.  He  remarked  the  strange  stvle  of  the 
capitals,  and  fancied  they  had  been  surmounted  by 
statues,  or  perhaps  by  idols.  He  proceeds  to  the 
square  building  beyond,  where  he  Ijeheld  '  an  old  man 
followed  by  two  valets,'  one  holding  a  parasol  and 
the  other  a  crozier.  But  at  this  point  liis  narrative 
becomes  confused  and  we  follow  him  with  difficultv. 

• 

In  his  description  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  platform. 
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however,  he  enumerates  six  distiiict  biiildinixs,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Trroat  Hall  of 
the  Hundred  Columns  and  those  of  tlie  Central  Edifice 
united.  Ahhough  the  description  of  the  arrangement 
of  these  buildings  is  hopelessly  confused,  we  ol)tain  for 
the  first  time  an  adequate  account  of  the  remarkable 
bas-reliefs  found  among  them.  He  describes  the  perscm- 
age  seated  upon  a  chair  of  state,  a  stall*  or  sceptre  hi 
his  hand,  while  beneath  him  are  three  rows  of  fi<mres, 
one  over  the  other,  with  uplifted  arms,  supporting 
those  al)Ove.  The  winged  figure  is,  he  says,  an  idol 
seated  upon  an  arc,  with  the  body  passed  through  a  ring. 
He  found  another  similar  piece  of  sculpture  with  three 
rows  of  figures  among  these  ruins,  and  he  also  mentions 
the  great  bas-relief  in  the  north  door  of  the  Hall,  where 
the  seated  personage  is  elevated  above  five  rows  ol' 
figures,  Ijut  he  failed  to  notice  that  these  were  guards.' 
He  divides  the  edifices  on  the  platform  into  three  rows 
of  buildiniifs  one  behind  the  other  from  west  to  east,  tlie 
first  two  '  rows  '  containing,  he  says,  each  four  build- 
ings and  the  third  ^w^^  of  which  thetliird  is  the  largest, 
and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  thirteen  Imildinirs  in  all.  His 
description  of  the  Tombs  is  more  intelligible.  They 
resemble,  he  says,  the  facade  of  a  temple  cut  into  the 
rock.  Below  are  four  columns  with  capitals  represent- 
ing the  head  and  throat  of  an  ox.  In  the  centre  is  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs.  They  sui)port  an  architrave 
ai)proacliing  to  Doric  in  style,  and  ornamented  by  lions. 
Above  are  two  rows  of  arcades  composed  of  human 
fifTures  about  two  feet  in  heiiiht.  Over  them,  in  the 
centre,  is  an  idol,  rt^sembling  a  winged  man.  On  the 
right  is  a  person  praying,  and  to  the  left  a  pedestal  sur- 
mounted \ys  a  globe.  At  either  end  is  a  ])ortion  of  a 
round  column  with  the   head  of  a  bull,  and  below,  on 

'  Thevenot,  iv.  olO. 
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each  side  of  the  second  row  are  two  men,  one  over  the 
other,  armed  with  pikes.  It  was  impossible  to  gain 
access  to  this  tomb,  for  it  was  full  of  water,  but  on 
entering  the  other  to  the  south  of  it  he  found  three 
sepulchres  cut  into  the  rock  like  the  basins  of  a  fountain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cave  is  a  slab  that  appears  to  cover 
a  tomb.  Beyond  the  platform,  to  the  south,  he  observed 
a  single  column  still  standing,  and  to  the  north  the 
ruins  of  a  porch.  On  his  way  to  Naksh-i-Eustam,  he 
observed  on  his  ri^ht  hand  another  column  standinof. 
He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Chehel  Minar  had  been  a 
temple,  for  it  is  evident  the  buildings  have  never  been 
roofed,  and  the  site  itself  was  not  large  enough  for  a 
palace.^  Finally,  he  apologises  for  the  confusion  in 
which  part  of  his  narrative  is  involved,  and  protests, 
probably  with  truth,  that  if  he  had  added  anything 
more  to  his  description  he  might  only  have  increased 
its  obscuritv. 

Two  years  later,  Tavernier  added  his  contribution 
to  the  subject^  (1676).  Although  he  seems,  as  we 
have  said,  to  have  visited  Persepolis  along  with  Daulier. 
in  March  1665,  yet  he  was  evidently  but  little  hifluenced 
by  his  opinion.  He  had  seen  the  ruins  several  times, 
and  his  judgment  on  the  subject  had  been  no  doubt 
alreadv  formed.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  visits  lie  was  accompanied  by  an  artist  named 
Angel,  a  Dutchman,  who,  it  appears,  was  commissioned 
by  Abbas  II.  to  make  drawings  of  the  ruins ;  and  the 
estimates  they  formed  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  Daulier.  Tavernier  was  too  much  concerned  with 
practical  affairs  to  be  greatly  interested  in  antiquarian 
research  ;  and  his  eye,  trained  to  dwell  on  the  minute 

»  Th6veiiot,  iv.  520. 

'  For  Tavernier  see  Les  Sir  Voycujes  (Utrecht,  1712, 3  vols.),  i.  728 ;  and 
the  excellent  Memoir  of  him  by  M.  Joret,  1886. 
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beauty  of  the  precious  stones,  saw  little  to  admire  in 
colossal  mounds  of  chiselled  marble.  Nor  was  the 
prosaic  Dutchman  who  accompanied  him  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  form  of  beauty.  Angel  spent  eight 
days  in  making  drawings  of  the  various  ruins,  and  in 
the  end  expressed  regret  that  he  had  wasted  so  much 
of  his  time.  As  for  Tavernier,  he  declared  lie  did  not 
consider  them  worth  the  labour  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  bas-reliefs  seemed  to  him  to  be  wretchedly  executed, 
and  he  could  only  recollect  to  liave  counted  twelve 
columns. 

Shortly  afterwards  tliere  appeared  a  book  by  Jean 
Struys,  a  Dutchman,  whom  Sir  W.  Ouseley  rightly 
styles  '  tlie  lying  traveller.'  ^  In  it  there  is  an  engraving 
of  what  is  called  the  '  Tomb  of  Persepolis,'  which  is 
such  a  grotesque  misrepresentation  tliat  we  can  scarcely 
believe  even  Struys  responsible  for  tlie  vagaries  of  the 
artist  lie  employed.  lie  observed  that  the  number  of 
(iolumns  had  been  reduced  to  eighteen,  and  he  estimated 
their  heiirht  at  thirtv-eiaht  feet.  He  was  especially 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  staircase:  and  he  was  the 
first  to  make  the  correct  sniiirestion  that  the  animals 
guarding  the  porch  were  lions,  lie  noted  the  numerous 
bas-reliefs  whose  beauty  had  not  yet  been  effaced  by 
time  ;  but  he  fancied  he  saw  l)attle  sce^nes  depicted  among 
them.  He  thoimlit  the  euneiform  "  (characters  stranm4y 
resembled  the  Arabian,  thouL*"!!  no  one  liasyetbe(Mi  able 
to  decipher  them.*  - 

An  agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  ^Ir.  S.  Flower, 
made  a  collection  of  various  inscrii)ti()ns,  and  among 
others  of  '  one  consisting  of  two  lines  in  the  nail 
character,  or  pyramidal  shape,  such  as  is  impressed  on 

^  Lrs    VojfUfjes  (If  J.    Stvwjs  (Amsterdam,    n>Sl).     Ouseloy    (Sir  W.\ 
Travels,  ii.  'i:vi 

'^  Struys,  pp.  :516  317. 
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some  bricks  lately  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries.' 
These  appeared  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  '  of 
1693,  and  were  reproduced  by  Dr.  Hyde,  who,  quoting 
Flower,  says  that  the  characters  are  not  found  except  at 
Persepolis,  though  some  missionaries  say  they  are  known 
and  in  use  in  Egypt.  He  adds  that  they  appear  to  be 
written  from  left  to  right.  The  inscription  as  copied  in 
Hyde  is  punctuated  after  each  letter,^  and  exhibits  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  characters  selected  from  the 
three  descriptions  of  writing. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  a  hundred 
years  after  the  visit  of  Gouvea  to  Persepolis,  the  chief 
authorities  upon  the  subject  were  still  Don  Garcia  and 
Delia  Valle.  Herbert  perhaps  enjoyed  a  wider  popu- 
larity, but  so  far  as  his  account  was  correct  he 
depended  chiefly  upon  other  writers.  The  description 
given  by  Mandelslo  and  Daulier  added  little  to  the 
knowledge  already  acquired.  Mere  verbal  descriptions, 
however,  even  by  the  most  graphic  writer,  could  never 
convey  so  vivid  an  impression  to  the  mind  as  a  pictorial 
representation.  The  drawings  made  by  Don  Garcia 
were  not  reproduced  by  his  translators,  and  if  they 
enriched  the  original  Spanish  edition,  that  work  is  so 
little  known,  that  it  has  not  even  yet  found  its  way  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  drawinii^s  of  Delia  Valle  had 
not  tlien^'  and,  we  believe,  have  never  since  been 
published.  Mandelslo  gave  a  tolerable  drawing  of  the 
tomb  at  Murgab  ;  but  his  view  of  Persepolis  is  little 
better  tlian  tlie  plates  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Herbert. 

*  Cf.  Philosophical  Tnuuactions  Abridf/ed,  iii.  04.'?,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Phil.  Trans.  .Tune  169o  ;  xvii.  776.  Hyde  (Dr.  Thomas),  Veterum 
Persanim  .  .  .  Historia,  1 7(K),  i)]).  548,  557,  PI.  14.  Cf.  Evetts  ( Basil  T.  A.), 
New  Light  on  the  Bible  (1802),  p.  74.  Menant,  Lcs  Lartf/ues  perdues  (ParlSy 
188o),p.  62. 

-  Daulier,  Les  neautes,  p.  55. 
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The  English  translator  omitted  them,  and  it  is  little 
likely  that  a  book  written  in  German  and  puhHshed  in 
the  remote  town  of  Schleswig  ever  enjoyed  a  wide 
circulation.  The  engraving  given  by  Herbert,  even  in 
his  latest  edition,  is  still  grossly  incorrect.  It  was 
executed  by  an  artist  who  had  never  visited  the  spot, 
and  Herbert  was  himself  entirely  unable  to  convey  a 
true  idea  of  the  appearance  and  position  of  the  different 
ruins.  Dauher  Deslandes  at  lenoth  made  a  ffreat 
advance  upon  all  his  predecessors,  and  placed  the 
student  in  a  position  to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  buildings. 

Still  less  progress  had  yet  been  made  towards  the 
reproduction  of  the  cuneiform  letters.  Delia  Valle  had 
given  five  of  tlie  characters  in  the  Italian  edition  of  his 
Travels,  but  liis  French  translators  omitted  them. 
Herbert  contrilnited  three  lines ;  Daulier  gave  a  short 
inscription  taken  from  an  arch  ;  and  Flower  had  quite 
recently  increased  the  availal)le  material  by  two  lines. 
They  were  all  very  imperfectly  copied,  but  it  was 
known  thai  large  numbers  of  similar  inscriptions 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  Dr.  Hyde,  the 
learned  Orientalist,  concluded  that  they  were  not  letters 
at  all,  but  simply  designed  as  ornamentation.  He 
entirely  repudiated  the  suggestion,  which  was  already 
current,  that  thev  had  anv  resemblance  to  Chinese.' 
He  went  so  far  as  to  upbraid  the  artist  for  having  l)een 
the  cause  of  so  much  torment  to  critics  and  men  of 
learning.  The  whole  matter  was,  he  declared,  beneath 
his  notice,  and  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  it  if  he 
had  not  feared  that  his  silence  mii»*ht  be  misconstrued.- 

This    ophiio!!    was    occasionally    repeated    l)oth    in 

^  This  view  may  have  been  suggested  by  Chardin,  who  was  know^n  to 
Hyde.     (Hyde,  y.  548,  7wte.) 

•  Hyde,  IW.  Perf.  Htst.  p.  557.     Cf.  M«'nant,  p.  65. 
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France  and  Germany  down  to  the  close  of  the  eigliteenth 
century.  Early  in  tliat  century,  however,  the  materials 
for  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment  began  rapidly  to 
accumulate.  Tlie  three  travellers  Chardin,  Kaempfer 
and  Le  Bruyn  all  made  important  contributions  to  the 
subject.  Chardin  was  the  son  of  a  rich  jeweller  in 
Paris,  and  early  in  life  he  was  sent  on  business  to 
Persia  and  India.  On  his  return  in  1681  he  settled  in 
England  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  11.,  who  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Holland  as  his  ambassador.  Chardin's 
three  visits  to  Persepolis  were  made  as  far  back  as 
1666,  1667  and  1674,  but  his  account  of  it  did  not 
appear  till  1711.  It  was  published  at  the  same  time 
in  two  diflerent  forms  :  in  three  volumes  quarto  and 
in  ten  volumes  duodecimo,  but  with  the  same  text 
and  plates.  This  edition  was  somewhat  expurgated  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Catholics,  but  another 
came  out  in  1735,  which  included  the  suppressed 
passages.  Chardin  died  in  London  in  January  1713, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  complete  edition 
of  his  Travels,  but  l)efore  he  had  time  to  finish  the 
most  cherished  work  of  his  life,  whicli  was  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bil)le,  based  upon  his  knowledge  of 
Oriental  customs.  It  is  said  he  was  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  his  works  by  Charpentier,  a  Member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  the  magnificent  drawings, 
twenty-three  in  number,  made  of  Persepolis,  are  the 
work  of  M.  Grelot,  whom  he  brought  witli  him  for  the 
purpose.^  They  convey  a  most  admirable  impression, 
and  the  student  can  for  the  first  time  realise  the 
splendour  of  tlie  ruins :  which  lie  could  never  have 
grasped  from  the  confused  description  of  travellers. 

^  See  Voyages  de  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Chardin  (Amsterdam,  1711), 
iii.  98  ff,  Plates  52-74 ;  but  four  of  these  are  devoted  to  copies  of  the  inscrip- 
tions (PI.  69-73). 
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They  include  two  general  views  upon  a  large  scale. 
In  the  first  a  few  inaccuracies  detract  somewhat  from 
its  value.  We  observe  birds  of  a  hi^rhlv  imas^inative 
design  perched  upon  the  columns  of  the  Porch ;  but 
whether  they  are  designed  to  represent  portions  of  the 
capital,  or  merely  temporary  visitors,  does  not  appear. 
The  sculptured  stairs  are  incorrectly  represented, 
showing  only  a  single  ascent,  and  without  the  pro- 
jecting flight  in  the  centre — a  deficiency  removed  in 
the  description  given  in  the  text.  The  columns  are 
massed  too  closelv  together;  the  Palace  of  Darius  is 
placed  on  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  platform,  in 
the  position  that  should  l)e  left  vacant  for  the  Palace 
of  Ochus  ;  and  the  stairs  appear  on  the  north  instead 
of  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Palace.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns  correctlv 
placed  for  the  first  time  on  the  same  elevation  as  the 
Porch.  The  second  view  is  more  valuable.  It  is  taken 
from  about  the  same  place  as  Niebuhr  subsequently 
selected.  Tlie  eye  first  rests  upon  tlie  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Colunnis  with  the  cistern  and  entrance  porch 
to  the  rii^lit.  Lookinij;  southwards,  the  Columnar  Edifice 
is  seen  to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  Ijeyond  it 
lies  the  Palace  of  Darius,  standing  upon  its  own  terrace, 
but,  by  an  unacc()untal)le  error,  with  the  facade  turned 
to  the  east  instead  of  the  south.  It  appears  unduly 
crami)ed  between  the  columns  and  the  Palace  of 
Xerxes,  which  rises  upon  its  terrace  at  an  apparent 
elevation  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Darius.  The 
double  stairs  leading  to  it  on  the  east,  and  the  straight 
flight  down  to  the  southern  terrace  are  <riven.  Under 
the  hill  we  see  a  toleral)le  representation  of  the  south- 
east edifice,  and  as  we  turn  back  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Columns  we  observe  a  poor  representation 
of  the  Central  Edifice.     There  is  a  tendency  to  represent 
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the  ruins  in  too  perfect  a  condition  :  the  lower  portion 
of  the  massive  piers  at  the  entrance  have  the  appearance 
of  being  intact ;  the  eastern  stairs  of  Xerxes  are  also 
represented  as  far  too  well  preserved,  and  the  artist 
has  entirely  omitted  the  great  mound  opposite  the 
Central  Edifice.  Apart  from  these  defects,  the  drawing 
gives  an  intelUgent  design  of  the  place,  and  it  will 
enable  the  reader  to  recover  from  the  nightmare  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen  after  reading  the  account  of 
Th^venot,  and  even  the  description  of  Chardin  himself. 
The  other  plates  are  devoted  to  separate  drawings  of 
the  more  remarkable  objects.  One  (Plate  54)  makes 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the  platform  to  scale ;  but 
the  buildings  are  not  indicated  upon  it.  Another  gives 
the  Great  Staircase  (Plate  55) ;  two  are  devoted  to  the 
Porch  (Plates  56  and  57) ;  two  to  the  Sculptured  Stairs 
(Plates  58  and  59) ;  two  to  the  Columns  of  the  Hall  of 
Xerxes  (Plates  60  and  61).  The  bas-reliefs  are  treated 
with  special  attention.  Besides  those  on  the  Porch 
and  the  Sculptured  Stairs,  we  are  shown  the  King 
walking  beneath  the  parasol  (Plate  62) ;  seated  upon  the 
chair  of  state  above  the  five  rows  of  guards  (Plate  63)  ; 
and  again  over  the  three  rows  of  suppliants  (Plate  64). 
Special  plates  are  devoted  to  his  contests  witli  wild 
animals  (Plate  65),  and  to  the  guards  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Palaces  (Plate  66).  A  plate  is  devoted  to  each 
of  the  Tombs  on  the  hill  (Plates  67  and  68),  and  another 
to  a  general  view  of  the  tombs  at  Naksh-i-Eustam.  By 
means  of  these  admirable  drawings  the  Persepolitan 
ruins  received  their  first  adequate  illustration.  Daulier 
had  indeed  contributed  a  general  view  of  some  ex- 
cellence ;  but  tlie  few  and  insignificant  sketches  he 
attempted  of  the  bas-reliefs  were  the  only  drawings 
that  had  yet  appeared.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing much  better  has  since  been  produced  than  the 
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magnificent  views  of  the  sculpture  on  the  Great  Portal 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns  and  the  drawing' 
of  the  Tombs  overhanging  the  Platform.  The  sculptured 
staircase  is  drawn  upon  an  immense  scale.  It  fills  two 
plates,  one  opening  out  in  length  equal  to  twelve  pages 
of  the  book,  and  the  other  to  five  or  six  pages.  Tlie 
execution  is  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  such 
it  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  In  point  of 
fidelity  to  the  subject  it  may  not  be  more  in  error  than 
many  of  its  successors.  At  that  period  the  sculptures 
were  no  doubt  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  they 
since  became  after  a  lapse  of  a  century  or  two,  and 
Chardin  describes  them  as  being  in  his  day  '  still  so 
complete  and  so  sharply  defined  that  the  work  appears 
to  have  only  just  come  from  the  sculptors'  hands.'  The 
plates  are  no  doubt  far  from  reaching  photographic 
accuracy ;  but  this  objection  applies,  if  not  equally,  to 
the  later  drawim^^s  of  Porter  and  Flandin.  When  we 
look  at  the  general  view  of  the  platform  and  observe 
the  remarkal)le  precision  with  wliic^h  the  various  ruins 
are  marked  upon  it,  we  are  surprised  to  find  the 
description  in  the  text  so  complicated  and  confused.* 
The  pencil  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  followed  with 
perfect  clearness  the  relation  to  each  other  of  tlie 
various  parts  of  the  ruins;  but  in  Chardin's  account 
of  them,  from  the  point  where  he  leaves  the  C'Olunmar 
Edifice,  we  become  lost  in  his  description  of  a  perfect 
maze  of  apparently  isolated  structures.  When  we 
advance  from  '  the  marvellous  temple  choir,'  as  he  calls 
that  edifice,  and  proceed  to  follow  his  '  straight  line,' 
we  can  only  very  dimly  recognise  where  we  are  going. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Tombs  that  we 
once  more  recover  consciousness  of  our  position.  While 
nothing  can  be  learned  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 

'    Voyages  du  Chevalier  Chardin  (ed.  Langles,  Paris,  181 1),  viii.  242-318. 
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ruins  from  the  account  of  Chardin,  he  lias  furnished 
a  careful  description  of  detached  portions  of  the  edifice. 
From  him  we  learn  that  there  are  inscriptions  over  the 
animals  on  the  Porch.  He  gives  a  long  and  minute 
description  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  sculptured  stair- 
case. He  shows  that  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  various 
figures  are  intended  to  indicate  the  countries  from 
which  they  came,  and  he  accompanies  his  disserta- 
tion with  much  learned  commentary.  He  thought 
the  Columnar  Edifice  had  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
rows  of  ten  columns,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all ; 
and  he  is  quite  sure  he  counted  three  rows  with  ten  in 
each.  He  noted  also  that  '  the  capitals  are  different, 
not  only  in  their  ornamentation  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
some  are  single  and  others  double.'  The  conflict  between 
men  and  animals  depicted  on  the  side  doors  he  thought 
represented  the  struggle  of  heroes  with  different  nations, 
which,  as  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  were  symbolically 
represented  by  animals.  He  considered  the  stately 
personage  under  the  parasol  united  in  his  own  person 
the  offices  of  both  priest  and  king.  The  winged  figure 
seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  soul  ascending  to  heaven, 
amid  the  clouds  of  sacrifice  ;  and  he  rejected  the  impious 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  a  serpent  or  satyr  or  worse. 
He  was  fully  convinced  that  the  ruins  were  those  of  a 
temple  and  that  the  Columnar  Edifice  had  been  the 
'  choir '  where  the  victims  were  immolated.  The  great 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  principal  l)uildings  had 
ever  been  roofed  favoured  the  supposition  of  its 
ecclesiastical  character.  He  reviews  at  great  length  the 
different  opinions  as  to  its  origin  ;  some  ascribe  it  to 
the  period  before  the  Deluge,  others  to  Solomon  ;  but 
he  finally  decides  in  favour  of  Jamshid,  the  fourth  King 
of  Persia,  who,  he  ascertained,  had  flourished  about  the 
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time  of  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  J  This  opinion 
as  he  takes  care  to  emphasise,  wonld  throw  back  the 
construction  of  the  edifice  many  centuries  before 
Darius.  The  idea  tliat  the  ruins  represented  the  castle 
and  palace  of  Persepolis  was  first  advocated  by  Don 
Garcia,  but  it  had  long  lost  its  popularity  and  the  rival 
opinion  first  put  forAvard  l)y  Delia  Valle,  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  a  temple  had  already  secured  the 
adhesion  of  Daulier  and  Thevenot.  Chardin  now  gave 
it  the  sui)port  of  his  authority,  and  he  affected  to 
scout  the  opposite^  view  as  '  a  vain  and  ridiculous  tradi- 
tion,' although  later  investigation  has  afTirmed  its  truth. 
He  was  followed  by  Kaem])fer,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Englisli  travellei*  Fryer,  who  qualified  the  opinion  that 
it  was  '  C'aml)vses'  Ilair  with  the  doubt  that  it  mioht 
after  all  '  be  the  ruins  of  some  heathen  temple.'  - 

Passing  to  tlie  t(mi])s,  he  rightly  conjectured  that 
the  round  object  above*  the  fire  altar  represented  the 
sun,  '  the  ureat  divinitv  of  the  Persians.'  More  adven- 
turous  than  Thevenot,  he  efle(*ted  an  entrance  hito  the 
northern  tomb  ovei*  the  Hall  of  tlie  Hundred  Colunuis, 
and  des('ril)es  it  as  a  square  s[)ace  of  tweiity-two  fi^etand 
twelve  feet  hiuh.  At  the  side  lie  iiotic(*d  two  tombs  of 
white  marble  sixtv-two  bv  twentv-six  inches  and  thirtv 
inches  liiiilu  both  full  of  water.  Chardin  thouu^ht  that 
the  entire  fiicade  of  the  tomb  was  concealed  after  its 
construction  bv  a  coverinir  of  earth.  It  was  the  common 
belief  of  the  country  })eople  that  Nimrod  had  been 
buried  in  the  first  of  these  tombs  and  Darius  in  the 
second,  but  Chardin  thought  that  both  had  been  occu- 
pied  long  before  the  time  of  Darius. 

He  mentions  the  colmnn  in  the  plain  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  platform,  perfect    except    the    capital. 

'  Cliardin,  Voj/af/fs,  \iu.  40\. 

*  A  New  Account  J  by  J.  Frver  (London,  l()i>8),  p.  251. 
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From  this  spot  across  to  Naksh-i-Rustam  ruins  may 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  whole  plain  and  it  was  here 
he  thought  the  city  of  Persepohs  had  stood,  with  the 
Temple  to  the  east  and  the  Tombs  to  the  west.  It 
reached  northwards  between  the  hills  where  fallen 
columns,  pieces  of  architraves  and  bas-reliefs  might  be 
observed,  and  he  was  told  that  there  were  traces  of 
ruins  within  a  circuit  of  ten  leagues. 

Cheliel  Minar  is  honeycombed  by  subterranean  pas- 
sages, possibly  drains  or  aqueducts,  and  Chardin  ex- 
plored several  of  them.  He  found  one  of  sufficient 
height  to  walk  through  upright,  and  he  advanced 
nearly  a  mile,  when  he  was  forced  to  return.  The 
people  of  the  country  told  him  it  extended  for  six  leagues 
and  leads  to  subterranean  tombs.  A  similar  passage 
connects  the  temple  with  Naksh-i-Rustam. 

Chardin  noted  many  inscriptions  among  the  ruins, 
sometimes  even  upon  the  robes  of  the  figures.^  He 
observ^es  that  the  stran^^e  characters  are  sometimes  three 
inches  in  height,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
of  them,  especially  the  capitals,  were  gilt.  This  was  in 
fact  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  early  travellers,  such 
as  Mandelslo  and  Daulier  Deslandes  ;  while  Herbert  saw 
gilding  on  the  l)as-reliefs  themselves.  The  writing  is 
composed  of  only  two  kinds  of  characters :  one  re- 
sembles an  oblique  triangle,  the  other  a  pyramid.  The 
first  has  '  la  pointe  ou  angulaire,  ou  en  bas  ou  en 
travers.'  The  second  may  assume  six  postures  :  ^  when 
perpendicular,  the  pointed  end  may  l)e  either  top  or 
bottom;  when  horizontal,  either  to  left  or  right;  when 
diagonal,  it  may  point  either  way.'  It  may  ])e  read  not 
only  from  left  to  right,  but  also  from  top  to  bottom  like 
Chinese.  Some  consider  the  writing  is  purely  liiero- 
glyphical,  but  Chardin  thinks  it  is  a  true  writing  like  our 

'  Chardin,  viii.  321  -3. 
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own — but  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  tell  whether  it 
has  vowels,  or  anything  else  about  it.  In  order  to 
illustrate  his  opinion  concerning  the  various  directions 
in  which  the  characters  might  be  read,  he  made  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  that  runs  round  the  window  of  the 
Palace  of  Darius.  This  is  the  first  complete  inscription 
ever  copied,  and  unfortunately  it  contributed  much  to 
impede  the  progress  of  decipherment.^  Although  con- 
sisting of  only  one  line,  it  is  in  three  different  scripts, 
and  its  inspec^tion  served  at  once  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Chardin  that  tlie  wedges  might  be  turned  in  any 
direction — for  to  the  left  of  the  window  we  see  the  thick 
end  of  the  wedge  at  tlie  bottom  ;  on  the  right  of  the 
window  it  is  in  the  reverse  position  ;  while  on  the  top 
it  is  turned  to  the  left.  It  was  long  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  inscription  was  to  be  read,  like  the 
legend  running  round  a  coin — the  line  to  the  left  being 
written  rumiing  up  ;  and  the  line  to  the  right  running 
down  ;  so  that  in  reality  the  wedge  always  preserves  the 
same  direction. 

He  visited  Naksh-i-Rustam,  and  was  the  first  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  second  tomb.  The 
one  above  consists,  he  says,  of  fifteen  lines ;  the  other 
near  the  cornice  and  the  door  is  shorter.  He  induced  his 
valet,  by  an  offer  of  three  crowns,  to  explore  the  interior, 
and  he  was  probabl}^  the  first  European  who  ever  ac- 
complished the  task.  lie  was  encountered  at  the  narrow 
entrance  by  an  immense  flight  of  pigeons,  at  first  mis- 
taken for  demons,  who  were  terrified  by  his  intrusion 
and  hastened  to  make  their  escape.  He  reported  that 
the  cave  measured  forty  paces  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  entrance  and  thirty  on  either  side.  Facint:]f  the  en- 
trance  he  noticed  the  lids  of  three  sarcophagi  upon  the 

^  Now  known  as  Inscription  L.     Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  L  of 
Niebuhr. 
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ground,  and  to  right  and  left  were  four  tombs  each  six 
feet  long.^ 

The  general  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  the 
contemplation  of  Persepolis  was  that  the  ruins  were  the 
most  magnificent  he  had  ever  seen.^'  Although  not 
without  fault,  they  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  characterised 
by  excellent  taste  and  worthy  of  admiration  for  the 
amount  of  labour  that  lies  concealed  as  well  as  for  that 
which  is  displayed.  He  attributed  the  destruction  of 
the  building  more  to  the  reHgious  zeal  of  the  Mohame- 
dans  than  to  time.  Istakhr  early  became  the  seat  of  a 
Viceroy  of  the  Khalifs,  and  since  then  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion has  never  ceased.  Even  Shah  Abbas  adorned  his 
palace  at  Ispahan  with  some  of  its  marbles,  and  others 
found  their  way  to  Shiraz.  Not  lon^  before  Chardin's 
visit  the  governor  of  that  place  gave  orders  that  sixt)^ 
men  should  be  employed  in  systematic  destruction 
directed  chiefly  against  the  human  figures ;  but  for- 
tunately his  orders  were  not  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  year  after  the  appearance  of  Chardin's  account 
of  Persepolis  Engelbert  Kaempfer  published  his  Travels, 
(1712)  which  include  a  description  of  the  same  monu- 
ment.^ He  was  a  German  physician  who  went  to  Persia 
iu  1G84  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Swedish 
Envoy,  and  he  subsequently  remained  as  surgeon  to  the 
Dutch  fleet  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  visit  to 
Persepolis  occurred  twelve  years  later  than  that  of 
Chardin,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  skilful  artist  (108(5).  He  treats  us  to  five  drawings  of 
Persepolis  and  three  of  Naksh-i-Eustam.  The  former 
include  two  general  views  of  the  Platform,  one  taken 
from  the  west  and  the  other  from  the  east :  the  Porch, 

^  lb.  pp.343,  347-r>l.  «  lb.  p.  385. 

*  Amoenitates  Eroticae,  by  Engelbert  Kaempfer  (1712),  297-353. 
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the  sculptured  stairs  and  the  great  door  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Hundred  Columns.  They  are  quite  unworth)' 
to  be  compared  either  in  design  or  execution  with  those 
of  Chardin.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  exceptional  ex- 
(^ellence  of  the  latter,  we  should  feel  more  grateful  to 
Kaempfer  and  his  successor  Le  Bruyn.  As  it  is, 
Kaempfer's  drawing  of  the  sculptured  stairs  almost 
carries  us  back  to  the  archaic  period  of  art  represented 
by  Herbert,  and  may  best  be  described  as  grotesque. 
He  is  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  facade  of 
a  tomb  at  Naksh-i-Eustam.  He  has,  however,  merits 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  first  attempt  to  draw  the 
platform  to  scale  was  made  by  Chardin ;  but  Kaempfer 
improved  upon  this  example  l)y  marking  the  position 
and  outline  of  the  principal  ruins  upon  it ;  and  has  thus 
afforded  the  student  invaluable  assistance  to  guide  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  all  future  descriptions.  He 
has  added  to  its  clearness  bv  numbei'in^  each  of  the 
ruins :  a  system  he  has  also  followed  in  liis  general 
view. 

But  of  still  greater  importance  was  the  attention  he 
directed  to  the  Inscriptions.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
designation  of  '  cuneiform  '  from  the  wedge-like  appear- 
ance of  the  signs  that  compose  tlie  groups — a  name 
they  have  since  retained.  He  (considered  tliat  the 
writing  was  ideographic,  as  in  the  Chinese ;  it  was 
unknown  elsewhere,  Ijut  liere  it  was  found  cut  into  the 
doors,  windows,  statues  and  walls,  and  it  was  certainly 
contemporary  with  the  construction  of  the  edifice.  He 
was  told  that  the  hollow  formed  bv  the  excision  was 
formerly  filled  in  with  gold,  which  had  been  removed 
])y  the  ('upidity  of  subsequent  ages,  though  he  fancied 
he  could  still  detect  traces  of  it  in  some  places.  He 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  ai)pearance  of  an 
inscription    on    the    south   wall    of    the    Terrace.      It 
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occupied  a  slab  no  less  than  ten  paces  in  length,  and 
was  divided  into  four  tablets,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  lines.  lie  copied  the  one  on  his  right  hand  as 
carefully  as  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  would 
permit ;  he  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  copying 
the  others,  but  he  observed  that  the  characters  in  them 
varied  to  a  certain  extent.  The  inscription  he  gave 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  'L  of  Niebuhr,'  and 
belongs  to  the  third  or  Babylonian  system  of  writing.^ 
He  has  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  lines, 
and  it  was  by  far  the  longest  text  that  had  ever  yet 
been  published  to  the  world.  Although  the  copy  is 
defective  when  compared  with  the  perfection  that  has 
since  been  achieved,  yet  as  a  first  attempt  upon  so 
large  a  scale  it  deserves  high  commendation.  He  also 
gives  the  trilingual  inscription  round  a  window  in  the 
Palace  of  Darius,  Ijut  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Chardin.- 

He  is  careful  also  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  position  of  inscriptions  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins. 
He  mentions  the  inscription  over  the  animals  in  the 
Porch  (of  which,  however,  we  had  already  heard  from 
Chardin),  but  he  also  fixes  the  position  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  twenty-four  lines  on  the  sculptured  stairs;^  of 
the  three  inscriptions  on  the  south  stairs  of  the  Palace 
of  Darius  ;**  of  the  three  inscriptions,  each  of  six  lines, 
over  the  bas-relief  on  the  great  dogrs  of  the  same 
edifice,*'*  and  of  the  three  inscriptions,  each  of  four  lines, 
in  the  corresponding  position  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes.^ 
Kaempfer   favoured   the  opinion    then  most   generally 

*  P.  332.  The  four  inscriptions  in  Niebuhr  are  lettered  H,  I,  K,  and 
L.  H  and  I  are  Persian ;  K  is  Susian ;  and  L  Babylonian.  L  is  the  H  of 
Bezold,  p.  39;  Menant,  p.  78.     I  is  unilingual. 

«  P.  346.     Chardin,  PL  60,  p.  320. 

'  Pp,  338,  389.     A  inscription.  *  P.  348.     C  inscription. 

"•  B  inscription.  '•  P.  350.     G  inscription. 
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accepted  that  the  building  was  a  temple  rather  than  a 
palace,  and  he  considered  that  the  columns  were 
designed  to  support  a  roof.^  He  gives  the  earliest 
description  we  have  of  tlie  central  edifice,  and  he 
explains  clearly  the  nature  of  the  building.  It  consists, 
he  savs,  of  the  remains  of  three  massive  doors  and  the 
bases  of  two  colunnis  and  although  these  ruhis  are  few 
in  number  he  declares  they  are  superb.- 

He  remarked  that  two  months  would  be  scarcely 
long  enough  to  sketch  the  principal  objects,  and  he 
could  onlv  spare  three  days. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  the  ruins  were  visited  h\ 
another  traveller  who  had  more  time  at  his  disposal. 
Corneille  le  Bruyn  arrived  early  in  November  1704  and 
occupied  himself  for  three  months  in  sketching  and 
measurinir  the  various  edifices.^  Unfortunately,  thu 
result  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  effort.  His  book,  which 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1718,  contains  eight 
plates  of  Persepolis  ;  but  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  Chardin  and  are  executed  on  too  small  a  sc'ale 
to  assist  the  student  in  following  the  diffuse  and  con- 
fused description  given  in  the  text.  Two  plates  are 
devoted  to  four  general  views  taken  from  different 
points.  In  these  the  buildings  are  hidicated  by  letters, 
which  refer  the  reader  to  the  text,  and  they  enable  lum 
to  apprehend  some  of  the  more  obscure  statements 
made  by  the  writer.  One  plate  is  devoted  to  views  of 
the  great  stairs  and  entrance  portico.  Two  others 
reproduce  the  figures  on  the  sculptured  stairs.  Though 
inferior  to  the  same  views  given  by  Chardin,  they  are 
immeasurably  sui)erior  to  the  one  l)y  Kaem})fer  and  fall 
little  short  of  those  subsequently  executed  by  Niebuhr. 
The    remaining    i)lates    contain    a    number    of    small 

'  P.  SU.  ^  p.  340. 

^    Voi/a(/es  de  Corneille  Le  Bniyn  (Paris,  1720),  iv.  301-408. 
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vignettes,  which  convey  but  a  poor  impression  of  the 
objects  they  are  designed  to  represent.  Le  Bruyn  has, 
however,  devoted  one  of  the  plates  to  Inscriptions  afid 
this  is  the  most  important  work  he  has  achieved  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  He  has  copied  five 
separate  inscriptions,  four  of  which  were  now  pubhshed 
for  the  first  time.  (1)  The  Inscription  on  the 
Sculptured  Stairs.^  (2)  The  Inscription  on  the  pilaster 
in  the  Portico  of  the  Palace  of  Darius.^  It  is  in  three 
tablets,  each  tablet  containing  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
lines.  (3)  The  Inscription  seen  over  the  King  in  the 
same  palace.^  It  is  also  in  three  tablets,  each  contain- 
ing six  lines.  (4)  The  Inscription  in  the  folds  of  the 
royal  robe — of  which  seven  lines  are  given.^  (5) 
Finally,  he  has  reproduced  the  window  Inscription 
already  published  by  Chardin  and  Kaempfer,  but  instead 
of  representing  it  as  it  occurs  round  a  window,  he  has 
placed  the  three  lines  under  one  another  in  parallel 
lines.^'''  By  this  simple  change  of  position  he  has  shown 
the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  the  lines  at  the  sides  may 
be  read  from  top  to  bottom :  or  that  the  wedge  can 
occur  with  the  point  upwards.  Le  Bruyn  is  a  more 
accurate  copyist  than  Kaempfer,  and  in  some  respects 
he  even  excels  Ouseley,  a  hundred  years  later.  With 
Le  Bru}Ti  the  cuneiforms  assume  the  bold  and  regu- 
lar appearance  with  which  we  are  now  fiimiliar,  al- 
though he  confuses  many  of  the  letters  by  too  great 
compression. 

Le  Bruyn  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
travellers  to  attempt  to  make  a  collection  of  these  anti- 
quities to  send  home  to  Europe.     The  extreme  hardness 

^  A  inscri])tion,  Table  126  (Le  Bruyn). 
2  C*  inscription,  Table  181  (Le  Bruyn). 
'  B  inscription,  Table  132  (Le  Bruyn). 
*  G  inscription,  Table  138  (Le  Bruyn). 
'•  L  inscri])tion,  Table  L34  (Le  liruyn). 
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of  the  stone  severely  taxed  the  strength  of  his  tools,  and 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  secured  a  piece 
from  a  window  covered  with  cuneiform  characters, 
and  some  other  smaller  objects.  These  he  despatched 
through  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to 
the  Bun^fomaster  of  Amsterdam.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  other  specimens  of  cuneiforms  that  had  hitherto 
been  seen  in  Europe  were  those  picked  up  by  Delia 
Yalle  on  the  site  of  Babvlon  and  sent  to  the  Kircherian 
Museum. 

lie  was  not  very  happy  in  some  of  his  criticisms, 
lie  described  the  animals  on  the  Entrance  Portico  as 
having  a  likeness  to  the  Sphinx  with  the  l)ody  of  a  horse 
and  the  feet  of  a  lion.  He  imagined  that  the  animal 
attacked  by  the  lion  on  the  sculptured  stairs  was  a  horse 
or  even  an  ass.  The  object  that  separates  the  various 
groups  in  the  same  pla(*e  he  describes  as  a  vase.  He 
considered  the  capital  surmounting  the  columns  was  the 
figure  of  a  knen^ing  camel.  He  is  about  the  only  com- 
petent observer,  witli  the  excei)tion  of  Xiebuhr,  who 
discerned  female  figures  among  the  scul])tures.^  He 
appears  to  say  that  tliere  are  no  less  than  forty-six  of 
these  in  the  Palace  of  Darius  alone  :  amono*  them  are  the 
King's  attendants  bearing  tlie  fly-cliaser  and  parasol. 
He  estimates  tlie  total  of  hunuin  fi<:>ures  anionic  the  ruins 
at  1300  ;  and,  judging  ])y  the  number  of  bases,  he  con- 
sidered there  were  originally  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  five  columns.-  He  gives  the  measurements  of  the 
buildinu's,  the  size  and  number  of  the  figures  with  a 
detail    that    l)ecomes    irksome    and  l)ewildering.     The 

reader  often  reurets  that   he  did   not  make  better  use 

« 

of  his    })en    and  pencil,    and    spare  him    some   of  the 

^  lb,  pp.  817,  3ol.     Buckingham  also  fancied  he  beheld  a  female  in 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes. 
-   f/>.  l»p.  353-4. 
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results  of  the  measuring  tape.  He  is  by  no  means  too 
lavish  of  his  praise.  He  censured  the  figures  as  stifl 
and  devoid  of  animation ;  the  nude  lie  found  represented 
without  anatomical  skill  and  the  draperies  without  taste. 
He  admits,  however,  that  the  ornamentations,  when  they 
occur,  are  beautiful.  He  was  of  opinion  that  all  the 
stone  for  the  (construction  of  the  various  edifices  came 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  observed  all 
the  various  shades  found  at  Persepolis.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  reject  the  foolish  theory  supported  by 
Chardin  as  to  the  Jamshid  origin  of  the  ruins ;  and  he 
could  see  no  evidence  that  they  had  ever  been  used  as 
a  temple.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  they 
had  been  a  palace,  and  his  conviction  that  the  columns 
had  originally  supported  a  roof  lessens  the  difficulty  of 
accepting  that  view.  He  argues  with  some  force  and 
great  difTuseness  that  it  could  only  have  been  the  Palace 
of  the  Achaemenides  destroyed  by  Alexander :  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  later  investigation,  and  one  that 
greatly  faciUtated  the  attempt  made  by  Grotefend  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions. 
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CJIIAPTER   II 

MEBUHR    TO    DK    MORGAN.       A.I).    176.",— 1897 

It  was  more  than  sixty  years  before  any  farther  con- 
tribution  Avas  made  to  the  knowh^dge  of  Perse})oHs.  In 
1701,  howeyer,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Frederic  V.. 
fitted  out  an  expedition  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  Arabia.  Fiye  connnissioners  were  nominated, 
to  each  of  whom  a  special  branch  of  inquiry  was  as- 
siixned.  Amon<r  them  was  Carston  Niebuhr,  the  fathei* 
of  the  writer  whose  historical  works  agitated  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  TIut  left  Copenhagen  in 
January  of  that  year,  and  reached  Constantinople  after 
an  adyenturous  yoyage.  From  tlu^ice  they  went  to 
Egypt,  and  fnially  to  Yeman,  where  tliey  arriyed  hi 
17(13.  Here  three  out  of  the  hye  explorers  (bed,  and 
the  two  suryiyors  left  for  Homl)ay  in  1704.  Soon 
afterwards  another  died,  and  Niebuhr,  the  sole  sur- 
viyor,  determined  to  return  home,  and  to  take  Persia 
and  th(^  Eui)hrates  Valley  on  his  way.  He  receiyed 
nuxny  courtesies  from  the  En^zlish  men^hants  settled  at 
Bushire  and  Shiraz,  especially  from  Mr.  Hercules,  the 
auent  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  house  he  liyed 
at  Sliiraz.  Through  his  inlluence  Xiebuhr  went  on  to 
Persepolis,  furnished  with  the  l)est  introductions  to  th(* 
chiefs  of  the  neiuhbourini!;  yilla<>es.  He  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1705,  and  remained  till  the  3rd  of  April. 
He  afterwards  returned   for  two  days   to  compare  his 
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sketches  with  the  original.     He  wrote  in  German,  and 
the  French  translation  appeared  in  1780.^ 

The  magnificent  views  of  Persepolis  given  to  the 
world  by  Chardin,  and  the  very  useful  plan  drawn  to 
scale  by  Kaempfer,  had  already  afforded  ample  material 
for  forming  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  ruins.  Little  remained  now  to  be 
done  except  to  work  for  the  archaeologist,  to  whom  the 
minutest  attention  to  detail  was  the  first  necessity. 
Niebuhr,  unfortunately,  cannot  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task,  so  far  at  least  as  his  drawings 
are  concerned.  He  has,  however,  contributed  ten 
plates  of  illustrations  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 
Following  the  example  of  Kaempfer,  he  begins  with  a 
ground  plan  on  which  the  various  edifices  are  distinctly 
indicated  by  letters.  This  is  followed  by  a  general 
view  looking  towards  the  west ;  three  plates  are 
devoted  to  the  sculptured  stairs ;  one  to  the  mysterious 
animals  on  the  porch  that  continued  so  long  a 
stumbling-block;  the  Palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
each  occupy  a  plate,  and  two  others  portray  the 
seated  figures  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns. 
He  was  so  satisfied  with  this  achievement  that  he 
thought  even  the  student  would  have  no  need  of  any 
farther  assistance  from  the  artist's  pencil.-  This  is, 
however,  so  far  from  the  case,  that  even  the  general 
reader  has  some  cause  to  complain.^  Niebuhr  has 
conveyed  an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  appearance 

*  Voyage  en  Arabic,  par  C.  Niebuhr  (Amsterdam,  1783),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
98-133. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

'  Morier  observes :  *  On  comparing  Le  Hruyn's,  Chardin's  and  Niebuhr's 
drawings  with  the  sculptures,  I  found  them  in  general  correct  in  outline, 
but  imperfect  in  the  details  of  dress,  arms,  &c.  .  .  .  They  have  not  been 
done  justice  to  in  the  works  of  those  travellers.' — Second  Journey  through 
Persia  (London,  1818),  p.  76. 
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of  tlie  sculptured  terrace  by  the  omission  of  the  broken 
line  of  sculpture,  of  which  one  half  still  remains  above 
the  other  two.  He  has  also  had  the  temerity  to 
represent  the  figures  as  though  they  were  perfect, 
though  he  states  in  the  text  that  the  larger  number  on 
one  side  are  so  mutilated  that  they  are  without  their 
heads. ^  It  would  l)e  impossible  in  his  drawings  to 
distinguish  the  different  nationalities ;  it  is  difficult 
even  to  detect  the  '  Kaffir,'  as  he  calls  the  famed 
Ethiopian. - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  description  he  lias  given  of 
the  ruins  has  the  merit  of  being  more  concise  than  that 
of  Chardin,  and  we  follow  liim  throughout  with  clear- 
ness. He  was  disposed  to  accept  the  theory  that  the 
edifice  was  originally  a  temple,  tlie  seat  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical cliief,  comparable  to  tlie  Eoman  Pontiff,  who 
had  gradually  passed  into  a  secular  prince.  He  did 
not  d()ul)t  that  it  fmallv  became  the  residence  of  the 
Achaemenian  Kinii's,  and  was  tlie  edifice  destroved 
by  Alexander. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  many  of  his  criticisms. 
He  had  little  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  animals  on 
the  Torch  were  griffnis  (licornes),  and  that  a  double 
griffin  ornamented  the  capital  of  the  columns.  Besides 
griffins,  he  fancied  he  discerned  women  among  the  bas- 
reliefs,  especially  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes.^  He,  how- 
ever, made  the  im})ortant  ol)servation  that  in  the 
Columnar  Edifice  or  Hall  of  Xerxes  the  columns  of  the 
central  cluster  are   four  feet    lower   than   those  at   the 

^  3Iorier  says  Lt*  Hruyn  has  exaggerated  the  mutilation.  A  Jnunieif 
throiiffh  Pcr^ia^  by  James  Morier  (London,  1^12;  referred  to  as  First 
Jou)'net/)f  ]).  134.  Elsewhere  he  says  the  faces  of  ry/Zthe  figures  to  the  right 
are  mutilated  ;  Scciynd  Jouninj,  p.  7(>. 

-  In  Porter's  drawing  this  ]»ersonage  appears  at  the  other  end  of  the  row. 
Cf.  Plates,  Niebuhr,  ii.  120,  and  Porter,  Travels  in  (ieorfjia^  i.  670. 

^  Tsiebuhr,  ii.  117. 
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side,  and  that  there  are  the  remains  of  four  walls  that 
seem  to  indicate  an  entrance  from  the  north.  He  did 
not  consider  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  con- 
clude, as  was  generally  done,  that  this  edifice  must  have 
been  necessarily  open  at  the  top ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  central  group  of 
columns  supported  a  second  stage,  and  the  side 
colonnades  a  terrace.^  He  thought  it  probable  that 
the  whole  assemblage  of  columns — seventy-two  in 
number — had  originally  formed  one  immense  building, 
which  would  have  exceeded  in  size  the  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Columns.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  also  had  been  roofed,  and  he  observed 
numerous  fragments  of  columns  both  in  the  great  hall 
and  in  the  portico.  Delia  Valle  liad  long  ago  traced 
the  bases  of  thirty- six  columns  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes  ; 
Niebuhr  now  adds  the  observation  that  there  are  four 
in  each  of  the  side  rooms.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
observe  the  third  tomb  to  the  south  of  the  otliers  near 
Persepolis  that  has  been  left  incomplete." 

But  his  principal  merit  lies  in  the  great  service 
he  lias  rendered  towards  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  cuneiform  letters.  It  is  true  he  neglected  to 
furnish  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  inscriptions,  which, 
with  the  time  at  his  disposal,  he  might  perhaps  have 
accomplished ;  but  the  contributions  he  did  make  are 
of  great  value. 

(1)  He  copied  the  inscription  on  the  west  end  of 
the  sculptured  terrace,  2o  lines,  known  as  Inscrip- 
tion A. 

(2)  The  six-line  inscription  in  three  tablets  over  the 
kinij:  in  the  Palace  of  Darius  :  B,  C,  D. 

(3)  The  corresponding  inscription  in  the  Palace  of 
Xerxes  :  E,  F,  G. 

^  Nu^buhr,  1^.  p.  111.  '   P.  liM 
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(4)  He  also  copied  the  large  inscriptions  in  four 
tablets  on  the  outside  south  wall  of  the  platform :  H,  I, 
K,  and  L.  They  each  fill  twenty-four  lines,  and  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  letters  raav  be  formed  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  original  covers  a  space  twenty-six  feet 
long  by  six  feet  high. 

Of    these   Le    Hruyn    had    already    copied    the    A 

inscription  in  the  drawing  he  gives  of  the  stairs,  the 

six-line  inscription  of  Darius  (B,  C,  D),  and  a  line  of 

the  inscription  of  Xerxes  from  the  royal  robe  ;  while 

Kaempfer  copied  one  tablet  (L)  of  the  inscription  on 

the  soutli  terrace.^    The  others  now  appear  for  the  first 

time.     It  has  already  been  observed  tliat  Kaempfer  was 

the  first  to  draw  the  characters  with  a  bold  and  steadv 

hand  ;  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Niebuln*,  so  that 

his  copies  differ  in  no  respect   from  those  produced  in 

the  present  day.     Tlie  few  remarks  he  has  made  upon 

the  subject  are  of  peculiar  value  and  very  materially 

assisted  later  scholars.     He  was   the  first  to  observe 

that   the   inscriptions    are   written   in    three    diflerent 

'  alphabets,'  and  that  these  always  recurred  together.- 

So  slow  is  the  progress  of  discovery,  however,  that  he 

never  seems  to  have  advanced  to  what  might  ai)i)ear  to 

be  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  three  tablets  are 

repetitions  of  the  same  text  in  different  languages.     He 

noted  that  the  '  alphaljet '  in  one  of  the  tal)lets  of  the 

series  was  comparatively  simple,  and  consisted   of  no 

more  than  forty-two  different  signs.^     These  he  copied 

out,  and  they  api)ear  in  Plate  23.     He  thus  limited  the 

first  step  in  decipherment  to   the  interpretation  of  a 

comparatively  small    number  of  signs.     Till  then  the 

greatest  confusion  was  produced  by  the  appearance  of 

detached  portions  of  inscriptions,  selected  indifferently 

*  Supra  J  \)^.  71,  73. 
2  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  112.  ^  lb.  p.  113. 
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from  all  the  three  kinds  of  writing,  a  process  that 
inspired  the  fear  that  the  number  of  signs  to  be  mastered 
was  practically  unlimited.  Having  clearly  detected 
each  separate  letter  from  among  the  number  of  confused 
signs  in  a  line  of  inscription,  he  farther  assisted  the 
student  by  marking  off  each  separate  letter  by  a  full 
stop  .or  colon  in  the  (*opies  he  made  of  the  inscriptions 
themselves.^  From  the  division  of  the  signs  into  letters 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  next  step  and 
apprehended  the  division  of  the  lines  into  words  by  the 
diagonal  wedges  in  the  Persian  ('olunin.  He,  however, 
directed  attention  to  two  different  copies  of  the  same 
inscription,  where  in  one  the  letters  that  end  the  third 
line  are  in  the  other  the  first  that  occur  in  the  fourth 
line  ;  he  pointed  out  that  this  practically  settled  the 
direction  in  which  the  writing  should  be  read.-  He 
also  showed  that  the  lines  supposed  by  Chardin  to  be 
written  from  top  to  bottom  are  not  in  reality  upright, 
but  should  be  placed  on  their  side,  and  when  horizontal 
the  letters  correspond  to  those  already  known.^ 

Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis, 
Niebuhr  visited  Istakhr  and  Naksh-i-Kustam,  but  he  did 
not  i'o  on  to  Mur^alx  At  Istakhr  he  saw  two  columns 
Still  standiniif,  and  he  noted  the  massive  blocks  of  the 

^  This,  as  we  have  noticod,  had  been  already  done  by  Flower. 

■^  P.  117.  Profes.«>or  Suyce  makes  the  obvious  remark  that  another  easy 
way  of  settling  this  point  is  the  consideration  *  that  the  ends  of  all  the  lines 
were  exactly  underneath  each  other  on  the  left  side,  whereas  they  termin- 
ated irregularly  on  the  rl^ht.'  Fresh  Li(/ht.'*/ro)n  t/ir  Monuments,  by  ^V.  H. 
Sayce  (1890),  p.  10. 

'  *  Quelques  \  oyageurs  en  ont  tir6  la  consequence  que  les  anciens  Perses 
ayent  ecrit  de  haut  en  bas,  commes  les  Chinois.  Mais  si  Ton  examine  de 
plus  ])res  les  inscription^!,  comme  quelques  uns  les  ont  copiees  icy,  et  qu'on 
les  compare  avec  mes  copies,  on  trouvera  que  les  lignes  qui  sont  droites 
fiont  toutes  couchres  de  cott',  ce  qui  fait  que  le  nombre  des  lettres  n'est  a 
beaucouppres  ])as  si  grand  que  peiit-t-tre  on  a  pu  le  penser  d'apres  les  copies 
demes  pr6dt'cesseurb.'     Xiebuhr,  ih.  p.  113. 
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gateway.^  He  made  no  attempt  to  enter  any  of  the 
tombs,  which  he  says  could  not  be  done  'without  the 
risk  of  losing  one's  hfe.'  That  risk,  such  as  it  was,  was, 
however,  undertaken  in  the  following  year  by  Mr. 
Hercules,  who  had  provided  himself  with  tools  in  the 
case  of  necessitv ;  but  he  found  that  some  earlier  visitor 
had  pierced  a  hole  through  the  top,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  l)ut  dust  remaining.  Niebuhr  has  not  noticed 
the  inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Darius  :  but  his  accurate 
copies  of  tlie  Pehlevi  made  at  this  spot  and  at  Naksh-i- 
llejel)  opposite  were  the  first  that  enabled  Silvestre 
de  Sacv  to  translate  that  lamj^uase. 

We  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter  that  before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  writings  of  Le  Bruyn  and 
Niebuhr  had  attra(*ted  a  fair  share  of  attention  amonir 
European  scholars ;  and  the  cH)pies  they  had  made  of 
the  inscriptions  became  the  object  of  sedulous  study, 
especially  in  the  North.  In  G()ttingen,  the  hiterest 
excited  by  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
irave  rise  to  an  extremelv  heated  controversy  between 
Heeren  and  Herder.  The  former,  in  an  early  edition  of 
the  '  Historical  Researches,' maintained  that  they  were 
of  Achaemenian  origin.  Persepolis,  he  says,  'as  the 
residence  and  place  oF  sepulture  of  the  Persian  kings, 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  sanctuary,  and  held  to 
be  the  chief  place  in  the  kingdom.'  Herder,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  contended  for  its  Jamshid  origin,  and 
supported  his  opinion  in  a  series  of  very  acrid  '  Pers(^- 
politan  Letters.'  -  The  question  was  of  more  importance 
than  might  at  first  siglit  appear,  for  upon  its  decision 
depended  the  royal  names  that  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  inscriptions.  George  Grotefend,  a  student  in  the 
University,  who  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to 

'  P.  126.     Morier  saw  only  one  column.     First  Journey,  p.  141. 

'  Heeren,  Historical  Researches  (Eng.  erl.  1846),  vol.  ii.  Ap]>endix  VI. 
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decipher  them  in  1802,  adopted  the  opinion  of  Heeren, 
and  his  investigations  were  largely  based  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  could 
not  fail  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  cuneiform  characters. 
Meanwhile  the  new  century  opened  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  explorations,  and  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful discoveries  was  the  inscription  of  Cyrus  found  by 
Morier  at  Murgab.  For  some  time  previous  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  had  led  to  a  complete 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Persia  and 
European  countries.  Foreigners,  who  had  been  so 
cordially  welcomed  by  Shah  Abbas  became  almost 
unknown.  Englishmen  were  gazed  upon  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  as  '  monsters  of  an  unknown  genus,'  and 
thought  to  be  Chinese.^  At  length  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Malcolm  was  sent  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  solicit  an  alliance  for  common  action  against  the 
Afghans.  The  French,  however,  viewed  this  friendly 
alliance  with  jealousy,  and  in  1805  they  sent  M. 
Jaubert,  a  well-known  Orientalist,  to  detach  the  Shah 
from  the  English  alliance.-  The  French  envoy  was 
successful ;  a  Persian  mission  visited  France,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  in  May  1807 ;  an 
embassy  under  General  Gardanne  followed.  These 
intrigues  were,  however,  immediately  met  by  a  special 
mission  from  England,  headed  by  Sir  Harford  Jones ; 
and  James  Morier  was  appointed  secretary.  Morier 
was  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  who,  after 
leaving  France,  settled  first  in  Switzerland  and  after- 
wards in  Smyrna,  where  they  engaged  in  business. 
Here  James  was  born,  about  1780.  Not  long  after,  his 
father  came  to  England,  became  a  naturalised  subject, 
and  sent  his  sons   to   Harrow.     A  reverse  of  fortune 

^  Morier,  Second  Journey ^  p.  264. 

-  For  his  fate  see  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse y  i.  113. 
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compelled  him  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  James  again 
resided  till  about  1800.  His  father  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Constantinople  in  1804,  and  died  there  of  the 
plague  in  1817.  He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  appointments  for  three  of  his  sons  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  a  commission  in  the  navy  for  a 
fourth.  Morier  reached  Bushire  at  the  end  of  1808, 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  only  spent  a  few  months  in 
the  country.  He  returned  in  1810,  once  more  filling 
the  position  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  of  which  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  was  chief.  Ouseley  brought  his  brother 
William  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  a  brother  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  also 
attached  to  the  mission.  While  the  party  was  detained 
at  Shiraz,  in  1811,  they  scattered  in  pursuit  of 
archaeological  discovery.  Morier  revisited  Persepolis  ; 
Sir  W.  Ouseley  went  to  Fasa,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  the  ancient  Pasargadae  ;  while  Gordon 
undertook  the  dangerous  journey  to  Susa.^  Morier 
remained  in  Persia  for  six  years,  devoting  himself  to 
study  ;  and  he  has  secured  a  lasting  fame  as  author  of 
'Hajji  Baba.'  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  in 
1809,  he  spent  only  two  days  at  Persepolis,  and  he 
added  nothinir  to  the  knowledge  already  existing-  with 
reference  to  it.  He,  however,  went  to  Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  and  his  friend  Captain  Sutherland  succeeded, 
as  Mr.  Hercules  had  done  before,  in  entering  the  tomb 
farthest  to  the  left.-  He  afterwards  continued  his 
journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Polvar,  'between 
mountains  whose  brown  and  arid  sides  presented 
nothing  to  cheer  or  enliven  the  way.'  When  he  had 
travelled,  as  he  supposed,  about  forty  miles,  and  was  still 

*  Second  Joi'mrif^  ]>.  (58. 

^  First  Joiirnrt/j  p.  128.      On  Persepolis  and  Murgub  see  clinps.  vii.  and 

•  •  • 

viu. 
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some  two  miles  from  Murgab,  he  turned  from  the  direct 
route  to  view  the  ruins  known  in  the  country  as 
'  Mesjid  Mad  re  Suleiman,'  or  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of 
Solomon.  He  observed  the  three  pilasters  of  what  is 
now  termed  the  Palace  of  Cyrus,  and  conjectured  at 
once  that  they  belonged  tjo  a  Hall,  '  the  interior  of 
which  was  decorated  with  columns.'  They  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  inscription,  of  which  he  made  a 
copy.  He  next  observed  a  'building  of  a  form  so 
extraordinary  that  the  people  of  the  country  often  call 
it  the  court  of  the  deevis  or  devil.'  He  gives  an 
excellent  drawing  of  the  well-known  tomb,  and  adds  : 
'  if  the  position  of  the  place  had  corresponded  with  the 
site  of  Passagardae  as  well  as  the  form  of  this  structure 
accords  with  the  description  of  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  assign  to  the  present 
building  so  illustrious  an  origin.'  He  shows  that  the 
plain  in  which  it  stands  was  once  the  site  of  a  great 
city,  '  as  is  proved  by  the  ruins  with  which  it  is 
strewed';  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  indicate  that  it 
was  of  the  same  '  general  antiquity '  as  Persepolis ;  the 
two  structures  correspond  in  description,  and  in  fact 
the  only  evidence  on  tlie  other  side  is  the  absence  of 
the  inscription  which  Aristobulus  declares  he  saw  upon 
it.  The  place  had  been  visited  twice  before,  once 
by  Barbaro  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  by 
Mandelslo  in  1638.  Mandelslo,  indeed,  gives  an  admir- 
able drawinor  of  it,  which  later  artists  have  scarcely 
excelled.  But  till  it  was  seen  by  the  imaginative 
Morier  no  one  had  su<]f«^ested  that  it  was  the  Tomlj 
of  Cyrus.  The  opinion  was  readily  accepted  by 
Grotefend,^  and  it  guided  him  to  no  small  extent  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  the  inscription 

'  Ouseley  (Sir  W.),  Travels  in  carious  Countries  (3  vols.  1821),  vol.  ii. 
note  p.  439. 
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brouglit  from  the  iiniuediate  vicinity.*  When,  how- 
ever, Morier  paid  his  second  visit  to  Murj^ab  in  1811. 
he  was  so  overawed  by  the  ponderous  learning  of  his 
travelHng  companion  Ouseley,  that  he  tacitly  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop.  On  this  occasion  lie  succeeded  in 
i^ainint;  access  to  the  interior,  but  found  nothino-  worths 
of  mention.  He  also  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  verv 
remarkable  bas-relief  of  a  winged  human  figure,  and 
over  it  a  repetition  of  the  inscription  he  had  already 
copied.- 

Kaempfer  had  set  the  example  of  collecting  speci- 
mens, and  we  fear  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  embassy  were 
only  too  ready  to  follow  in  his  steps.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  bring  stone-cutters  with  them,  provided 
with  the  requisite  tools  to  carry  their  design  into  effect. 
We  afterwards  hear  rather  ominously  of '  the  specimens 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.'*^  Morier  published  in  1812  the  account  oi" 
his '  First  Journej^' containing  the  famous  Cyrus  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  1818  the  account  of  his  'Second  Journey  ' 
followed.     These  works  were   well    received,  and    can 

*   Inscription  ^l.  "^  Sfamd  JouiTiey,  p.  117. 

^  Second  Journey  y  p.  To;  C)useley,  ii.  265.  They  were  afterwards  given 
to  the  British  .Museum,  and  for  a  long  time  were  the  only  materials  for 
the  study  of  l*ersian  art.  The  practice  of  taking  away  specimens  seems  to 
have  been  continued  by  later  travellers,  and,  as  Porter  says,  much  of  value 
was  *  doomed  to  the  predatory  mallet '  (p.  682).  When  Kich  visited  the 
ruins  in  1821,  he  obt^erved  that  *  many  parts  had  been  defaced  by  the  passion 
for  preserving  curiosities.  This  rage  has  induced  some  even  to  chi]>  otr 
bits  of  inscriptions.  One  has  endeavoured  to  chisel  off  a  very  fine  head, 
which  was  well  preserved,  and,  not  succeeding,  he  has  ui)parently  in  wrath 
thrown  his  mallet  against  the  head  and  smashed  it.'  {Koordiatan^  ii.  222.) 
Rich  foimd  the  inscription  on  the  robe  of  the  king  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes 
had  suffered  from  these  proceedings.  '  They  have  been  variously  defaced 
by  people  chipping  off  pieces  (mostly  very  recently)  for  curiosities.  I  have 
copied  what  remains  of  three  of  them '  {Babylon  and  Persepolisy  PI.  19). 
A  disease  visited  the  people  of  the  country  shortly  after,  and  those  of  them 
who  had  assisted  in  these  acts  of  Vandalism  thought  themselves  justly 
punished.     Fiandin,  ii.  113,  127. 
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still  be  read  with  interest,  but  the  fame  of  the  author 
rests  on  his  'Hajji  Baba,'  which  appeared  in  1824. 

Ouseley,  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  was  a  very 
learned  Orientahst,  who  was  perhaps  somewhat  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  his  own  accomplishments.^ 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1771,  and  after  serving  for 
a  time  in  the  army,  he  retired  in  1794,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  his  ftivourite  pursuits.  He  became  a 
thorough  Persian  scholar,  and  the  author  of  many  books 
bearing  on  Persian  history  and  antiquities.  He  was 
therefore  well  qualified  to  accompany  the  embassy,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to  him  to  visit  the 
country  under  such  advantageous  circumstances. 

We  have  said  that  he  turned  aside  from  Shiraz  to 
visit  Fasa  or  Pasa,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus;  but,  like  Delia  Valle,  he  discovered  nothing 
except  a  venerable  cypress  tree,  which  '  is  said  to  have 
been  for  above  one  thousand  years  the  boast  and 
ornament  of  the  place.'  -  He  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Pasargadae  and  Persepolis  were  one 
and  the  same  place,  and  firmly  opposed  the  claim  put 
forward  by  Morier  on  behalf  of  Murgab.  Ouseley 
seems  to  have  spent  five  days  in  all  among  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  and  he  made  excellent  use  of  his  time.  He 
added  another  to  the  increasing  number  of  general 
views  (PI.  40),  and  contributed  a  few  small  sketches  of 
various  parts  of  the  building  (PL  41).  He  rendered 
considerable  service  by  the  accurate  copy  he  made  of 
the  cuneiform  inscription  round  the  window  frames  of 
the  Palace  of  Darius.  He  found  it  repeated  no  less 
than  eighteen  times,  and  by  a  careful  collation  he  was 
able  to  present  a  complete  reading  of  the  mutilated  text.^ 

*  Ouseley  (Sir  W.),    Travels j  vol,  ii.     For   Persepolis  and  Murgab  see 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii. 

*  Ouseley,  ii.  91.  '  Plates  41  and  47,  pp.  256-7. 
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He  finally  dispelled  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
read  from  the  top  downwards  ;  and  lie  pointed  out  that 
certain  of  the  characters  found  on  l)ricks  and  ^ems 
from  Habylon  are  never  to  be  seen  at  PersepolisJ  His 
description  of  the  ruins  is  painstakinj^',  but  the  subject 
was  now  ahnost  exhausted.  He  agrees  with  Niebuhi* 
that  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  was  roofed,  and  also  that  it 
may  have  supported  another  stage.  He  went  farther 
and  suggested  the  comparison  with  the  fac^ade  of  the 
tombs,  an  idea  which  Fergusson  afterwards  turned  to 
excellent  account.-  But  the  chief  value  of  his  narrative 
consists  in  the  full  account  he  <>ives  of  Murixab  and  the 
illustrations  that  ac(*ompany  it.  Mandelslo  and  Morier 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  both  sketched  the  tomlj ;  Ouseley 
adds  a  third  sketch  and  by  no  means  the  best ;  but  liis 
other  drawings  are  quite  new,  and  from  them  the 
reader  gains  his  first  impressions  of  the  plain  of  Murgab. 
They  afford  excellent  views  of  the  principal  remains — 
the  terrace,  the  square  building,  the  palace,  the 
caravansarv,  and  the  wimred  figure.  He  mves  a 
satisfactorv  account  of  each,  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  palace,  we  find  it  described  simply  as  '  a  cluster  of 
pillars  and  pilasters.'  Notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
possessions, he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
strange  likeness  of  the  Murgab  tomb  to  the  description 
ijfiven  of  the  tomb  of  Cvrus,  and  he  adds :  '  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  believe  it  the  tomb  of  Cvrus  had 
the  discovery  of  it  rewarded  my  researches  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Pasa  or  Fasa.  or  if,  as  Mr.  Morier  savs,  its 
position  had  corresponded  with  the  site  of  Passagardae.' 
As  it  was,  he  even  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  building  of  '  doubtful  antiquity.'  ^  He  visited 
it  just  an  hour  after  Morier  had  made  his  sacrilegious 
entry ;    the   startled  female  custodian  had  meanwhile 

»  Ouseley,  p.  286.  '  Ih,  pp.  26o-7.  ^  Pp.  426-9. 
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returned,  locked  up  the  sacred  shrine,  and  fled ;  so  he 
was  unable  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  a  near  inspection. 
He  copied  the  Cyrus  inscription  from  a  solitary  monolith 
to  the  north  of  the  palace,  and  there  were  thus  three 
independent  versions  of  the  same  inscription  taken  from 
three  different  parts  of  the  ruins. ^  The  copy  made  by 
Ouseley  was  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  and  through  him  it  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Grotefend.  Ouseley  succeeded  in  making 
a  magnificent  collection  of  Persian  manuscripts,  especi- 
ally relating  to  history  and  geography.  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  France,  and  he  died  at  Boulogne,  in 
1842.- 

Two  hundred  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Gouvea 
called  attention  to  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  literature  had  accumulated  on  the 
subject,  and  large  numbers  of  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  principal  objects  were  taken,  which  materially 
assisted  the  student.  On  looking  back  over  these, 
however,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  widely  the 
descriptions  differed  from  each  other,  and  how  irrecon- 
cilable were  the  various  views  of  the  same  monument. 
The  explanation  was  not  far  to  seek.  Most  of  the 
travellers  could  only  spare  a  few  days  from  more 
pressing  occupations  to  devote  to  the  work.  The}' 
were  afterwards  compelled  to  complete  from  memory 
the  hasty  sketches  they  had  made  on  the  spot,  and 
although  many  of  them  display  considerable  skill  in 
the  use  of  their  pencil,  only  a  few  had  any  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  drawing.  They  were,  moreover, 
all   alike   at    the   mercy    of  the    engraver,    and   some 

*  Plate  49:  1.  Morier,  from  a  pillar  of  the  palace.  2.  Gordon  (and 
Morier),  from  over  the  winged  figure.  3.  Ouseley,  from  the  solitary  mono- 
lith. 

'  Mohl,  Rapports  annuels  faits  a  la  Socicte  Aaiatique,  181^0-1^ :  1843, 
p.  13. 
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thought  they  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  they  received  at  his  liands.  I^iit  there  was 
another  cause  that  led  to  inevitable  discrepancies. 
Few  of  them  aimed  to  produce  the  minute  accura(*y  of 
a  photograph,  or  could  resist  the  temptation  of  idealising 
the  work  before  tliem  :  on  the  one  hand,  Le  Bruvn 
exauirerated  the  ruin  wrought  bv  time  ;  on  the  other. 
Nie])uhr  repaired  its  ravages.  According  to  the  one, 
the  sculptured  staircase  is  a  confused  mass  of  mutilated 
figures  ;  according  to  the  other,  it  appears  as  perfect 
as  when  first  completed  by  the  sculptor.  Nor  was 
it  onlv  in  the  drawin<>s  that  inaccuracies  were  to  be 
detected.  The  measuring  tape  itself  seemed  to  yield 
different  results  in  different  hands.  It  was  impossible^ 
to  find  agreement  even  as  to  the  number  of  steps  in 
the  great  staircase.  According  to  one,  there  were  only 
ninety-five  (Herbert) ;  according  to  another,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  (Kaempfer) ;  and  other  accounts  ranged 
between  these  two  extremes. 

It  was  with  the  professed  olyect  of  giving  a  final 
and  authoritative  representation  that  would  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  minute  student  that  Sir  Kobert  Ker 
Porter  undertook  to  go  over  the  old  ground  once  more. 
He  was  an  acccomplished  artist  and  he  consequently 
possessed  qualifications  many  of  his  predecessors 
were  without.  He  arrived  at  Murgal)  on  June  12. 
1818,  and  left  Perse j)oHs  on  July  1,  so  that  he  was  not 
more  than  eighteen  davs  enira<>ed  in  the  study  of  the 
numerous  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  stay,  he  congratulates  himself  upon 
finding  that  :  '  I  had  drawn  nearly  every  bas-relief  oi' 
consequence,  had  taken  a  faithful  plan  of  the  place, 
and    copied    several    of   the    cuneiform  inscriptions. '  ' 

^  Porter  (Sir  Robert  Ker),    Travels  in   Georr/ta,  Sec.   (London,  1821)' 
i.  679. 
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His  industry  during  the  time  must  certainly  have  been 
extraordinary.  He  surveyed  the  sites  of  Murgab  and 
PersepoUs,  and  made  two  ground-plans  of  both  places. 
The  former  was  now  made  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
latter  had  been  taken  as  early  as  the  da)^s  of  Kaempfer. 
He  took  two  drawings  of  Murgab,  four  of  the  Achae- 
menian  remains  at  Naksh-i-Eustam,  six  of  the 
Sassanian  sculptures,  and  two  of  the  same  period  at 
Naksh-i-Rejeb.  In  addition  to  this  he  made  twenty- 
four  drawings  of  the  monuments  of  Persepolis — some 
of  them  upon  a  large  scale — and  copied  inscriptions 
that  occupy  four  plates  :  that  is  to  say,  he  accomplished 
in  eighteen  days  work  that  now  fills  forty-two  plates  of 
engravings.  This  is  certaiidy  wonderful,  but  if  he  had 
executed  less  than  oue-quarter,  the  result  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  the 
drawings,  he  measured  the  various  buildings  and  the 
more  important  objects  in  each  ;  and  took  notes  for  his 
very  elaborate  description  of  the  dress,  the  arms,  and 
other  minute  details  of  the  various  figures  in  the 
numerous  bas-reliefs.  Herbert  had  long  ago  expressed 
the  opinion  that  'a  ready  Lymmer  in  tliree  moneths 
space  can  hardly  (to  do  it  well)  depict  out  all  her 
excellences,'  and  certainly  the  twelve  days  (from  June 
22  to  July  1),  which  were  all  that  Porter  actually 
spent  at  Persepolis,  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.  In  looking  through  Porter's  drawings,  we 
find  indeed  ample  evidence  of  haste,  and  of  the  absence 
of  that  minute  accuracy  which  it  was  his  special 
object  to  achieve.  Yet  his  book  is  still  perhaps  the 
best  that  exists  upon  the  subject  in  English.  The 
drawings  of  his  competitors  are  certainly  not  more 
accurate,  and  his  careful  and  minute  descriptions  are 
quite  unrivalled.  His  merit  lies  in  the  thorough 
investigations  he  made  upon  the  ground  itself,  in  the 
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painstaking  and,  upon  the  whole,  accurate  measurements 
he  took  of  each  monument,  and  in  the  clear  and 
explanatory  account  Ik^  has  given  of  the  various  sub- 
jects depicted  on  tlie  bas-reliefs.  The  care  with  which 
his  investi<iations  were  made  was  rewarded  bv  the 
discoverv  of  tlie  remains  of  the  second  edifice  at 
Murgab,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Morier  and 
Ouseley.  His  visit  to  Naksh-i-Kustam  resulted  in  the 
earliest  drawings  we  ])()ssess  upon  an  adequate  scale  of 
the  fa(;ade  of  a  tomb,  and  it  was  com])leted  by  a 
ground  plan  of  the  interior^  lie  expressed  his  C(m- 
viction  that  the  third  tondj  with  the  lon<»'  cuneiform 
inscription  was  in  all  probability  that  of  Darius,  an 
opinion  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct.^  The  long 
debate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  enigmatical  animals  on 
the  Great  Porch  at  Persepolis  was  still  undecided. 
Even  Mr.  ]\Iorier  adhered  to  the  notion  tliat  tliev  were 
liorses,  but  IV)rter*s  keen  eve  at  once  idc^ititied  them 
with  the  bull,  whicrli  subsequent  discoveries  at  Nineveh 
has  (X)nfirmed.'^  He  also  showed  that  the  capital  of 
the  colunnis  was  c(miposed  of  two  lialf  ])ulls,  Imt  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  recorded  that  tliev  ar(^  elsewhere 
varied  bv  half  griffins."* 

Porter  had   no  doubt  that  the  Takht-i-Jamshid   re- 
presented the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  although 
the  subject  had  not   yet   passed   beyond  the  region   of 
controversy.     He  inclines,  however,  to  the  compromise 
favoured  by  Niebuhr,  and  dwells  upon  the  pontifical 

^  Plates  17  and  18,  pp.  516,  518.  See  the  curious  engraving  of  a  Uoyal 
tomb  at  lVrse])oli.H  in  Hyde,  p.  .SO",  where  he  says  the  soul  or  Icuncula 
is  about  to  ascend  to  hea\  en. 

■'  Porter,  p.  524. 

^  Ih.  p.  5S7.  D'Hancarville  had,  howe\er,  already  suggested  that  they 
were  *  partly  bulls.'  See  the  various  opinions  on  this  (juestion  stated  by 
Ouseley,  ii.  247,  note. 

*  Porter,  p.  6;54. 
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(character  of  the  sovereign,  especially  after  the  death  of 
Zoroaster,  when,  he  says,  Darius  assumed  the  title  of 
Archimagus.  He  accepted  Morier  s  suggestion  that 
Murgab  was  the  site  of  Pasargadae  and  its  principal 
monument  tlie  tomb  of  Cyrus.^  He  had  a  thorough 
belief  in  the  decipherment  of  Grotefend.  He  not  only 
accepted  his  recognition  of  the  names  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  but  he  followed  him  when  he  traced  their 
descent  from  Jamshid.  That  hero  was,  he  thought, 
none  other  than  Shem,  whom  sacred  writ  planted  in 
that  very  region  of  Persia,  and  possibly  Persepolis  bore 
his  name  from  the  very  earhest  ages.-  Porter  did  not 
himself  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions.  He 
copied  the  inscription  at  Murgab,  but  that  had  been 
previously  done  by  Morier  and  Ouseley,  and,  as  he 
candidly  remarks,  he  '  found  that  we  all  differed  in  some 
of  the  lines  from  each  other.'  "^  He  also  copied  a  portion 
of  the  inscription  (A)  on  the  sculptured  staircase,  of 
which  Niebuhr  had  already  given  a  satisfactory  render- 
ing ;  ^  and  finally  he  took  the  trouble  to  execute  an  ex- 
tremely imperfect  copy  of  the  four  tablets  of  inscrip- 
ti6ns  on  the  south  wall,  which  had  also  been  much  better 
done  by  Niebuhr.*'' 

NotwithstandiniJf  its  manv  defects,  his  book  con- 
tinned  for  thirty  years  to  be  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject.^     Heeren  popularised  the  general  result  in  the 

1  Porter,  ]).  50l'.  ''  lb.  pp.  6'22~S.  '  lb.  p.  488-9,  Plate  13. 

■*  PL  44,  p.  fJK).     He  omits  the  first  four  lines. 

^  PI.  55  and  TjO,  p.  ()81.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  PI.  :M.  Porter  left  out  lines  18 
and  19  of  Inscription  II.  Westergaard,  TTebrr  die  Keilinschriften  (Bonn,. 
1845),  p.  2. 

^  Porter's  Travels  were  published  in  1821,  the  same  year  as  Ouseley's, 
and  three  years  after  Morier^s  Second  Jounu*yy  1818.  Loftus  complains  of 
the  *  exceedingly  rough  and  incorrect  sketch '  made  by  Porter  of  a  bas-relief 
at  Susa  :  ChaUUea  and  Susiana^  p.  415.  Yet  Flandin  admits  Porter's  talent 
in  drawing.  The  plates  of  all  his  predecessors  were,  he  says,  superseded. 
He  became  the  *  oracle  of  the  archaeologists,'  especially  in  architecture  and 
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fourth  edition  of  his  -  llesearches '  (1824),  and  it  thus 
became  equally  well  known  to  German  readers.  Texiei* 
complained,  hi  1842,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  Ijook 
hi  French  upon  the  subject,  and  he  had  to  refer  to 
Porter  for  his  information.^  It  was  not  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  elaborate  works  of  Texier  and 
Flandin,  which  did  not  appear  till  1849-01,  that  Porter 
was  in  any  way  superseded.  Even  then  the  form  in 
which  the  great  French  authorities  are  published  has 
rendered  them  inaccessible  except  to  students  in  n 
great  public  library.  The  general  reader  would  have 
remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  results  but  for 
the  opportune  publication,  in  18-51,  of  Fergusson  on  the 
'  Palaces  of  Persepolis,'  and  Vaux  on  '  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis.' 

Wit  Inn  this  long  period,  the  area  of  discovery 
widened.  Hamadan  was  identified  with  Ecbatana  bv 
UAnville  and  llennell,  and  it  soon  became  an  ol)ject  ol' 
curiositv.  The  citv  stands  fi.OOO  feet  above  the  level  oi' 
the  sea,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elvend  (the 
Orontes),  and  is  surrounded  l)y  vineyards,  orchards  and 
gardens.  Morier  visited  it  in  1813,  and  discovered 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  citv  a  base  of  a  small  column  of 

ft'' 

the  identical  order  found  at  Persepolis,  and  near  it  he 
observed  a  large  irregular  terrace,  perhaps  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Palace,  liawlinson  afterwards  detected  five 
or  six  other  bases  of  the  same  type.  Three  years  before* 
Morier's  visit,  Kinneir  had  observed  an  inscription  some* 
seven  miles  distant,  (*arved  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  on 
a  steep  declivity  of  Mount  Elvend.-     '  It  consists,'  says 

sculpture  (Flandin,  i.  9).  The  most  imj)ortant  contribution  since  made 
in  English  is  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Lord  Curzon's  Persia,  Vol.  II. 
chap.  xxi. 

'  Texier  (Ch.  F.  M.),  Description  de  fArm^nie  (1842-01)),  i.  xv. 

-  Kinneir  (J.  Macdonald),  Geo(/raphical  Memoir  (1813),  p.  1 26.  Flandin 
estimates  the  distance  at  eight  kilometres.     See  ^lenant,  Les  Adicmenidttj 
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Morier,  '  of  two  tablets,  each  divided  into  three  longi- 
tudinal compartments,  inscribed  with  the  arrow-headed 
character  of  Persepolis.     These  ins(*riptions  are  called 
by  the  Persians  Genj-naraeh,  or  '  Tales  of  a  Treasure.'  ^ 
When  Porter  passed   through  Hamadan,  he  also  went 
in  search  of  the  mysterious  stone  which  he  heard  bore 
unintelligible  writing.     After  a  fruitless  ascent  of  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  Mount  Elvend,  he  was  fortunate 
enouijh  in  the  course  of  his  descent  to  come  across  the 
object  of  his  expedition.     The  stone,  he  says,  consists 
of  '  an  immense  ])lock  of  red  granite  of  fine  texture,' 
and  the  inscription  is  in  excellent  preservation.     The 
natives  believe  that   whoever  succeeds  in  deciphering 
it  will  find  a  key  that   will  enable  him   to  discover  a 
large  treasure  in  the  mountain,  and  hence  the  name 
they  iiive  it.     Porter  only  reached  it  when  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  and  he  had  not  time  to  make   a  copy." 
Bellino,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later,  made  another 
attempt,  in  1820,  but  unfortunately  he  was  attacked 
by  fever  at  Hamadan,  and  died  without  accomplishing 
his  object.^     At  length  Mr.  Stewart  and  M.  Vidal,  the 
consular  dragoman   at  Aleppo,  obtained  copies  about 
1827,  and  communicated  them  to  M.  Schulz,  who  was 
then    at   Van.     Professor   Schulz    of  Hesse   had   been 
commissoned  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  under- 
take  a  scientific  journey  to  the  East,  and  he  reached 
Van  in  July  1827,  where  he  made  copies  of  no  less 
than  forty-two  cuneiform  inscriptions.     Long  afterwards 
they   were    found    to   be    written    chiefly   in    the   old 
Armenian  language ;  but  one  was  in  the  three  varieties 
adopted  by  the  Achaemenian  kings.     It  was  engraved 
on  a  large  square  tablet  escarped  on  the  precipitous 

p.  129.     Murray  says  vaguely,  *  near '  Hamadan  (Handbook,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  328).     Curzon  uses  the  same  exjiression  (i.  566). 

"  Morier,  Second  Journey ,  p.  267.  -  Porter,  ii.  120. 

'  Rich  (C.  J.),  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordisfan,  ii.  126. 
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face  of  the  rock  about  vsixtv  feet  above  the  around.     It 
was  divided  into  three  columns,  eacli  cohinm  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  Hues.     Unfortunately,  Schulz  was  mur- 
dered in  1829,  and  his  papers  ultimately  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  M.  Lajard  of  Paris,  by  whom 
they   were    sent    to   M.    St.    Martin   for   pubhcation/ 
St.  Martin,  as  we   shall  see,  liad  early  busied  himself 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
early  death,  the  papers  of  Schulz  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  very  eminent  Orientalist  Burnouf,  by  whom  they 
were    used   with    singular    abihty.       The    inscriptions 
found  at  Mount  Elvend  and  at  Van  -^  became  the  sul)ject 
of  his  '  Mcmoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions,'  wliicli  appeared 
in  1830,  and  which  marked  the  first  great  advance  in 
cuneiform  decipherment  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
memorable  effort  of  Grotefend  tliirtv-four  vears  before. 
Till  the  publication  of  Burnoufs    essay    in    1836, 
the  task  of  decipherment  had  made  but  small  progress, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,    no    copy    of  a    Persian 
inscription  had  yet  been  puljlislied  that  had  l)een  taken 
by  anyone  with  the  smallest  knowledu^e  of  the  meaning 
of  the  characters.     Mr.  Pich,  the  British  Resident  at 
Bagdad,  was,  however,  a  zealous  student  of  Grotefend, 
and  in   constant   correspondence  with  him.     He  kept 
him  supplied  with  copies  of  the  few   inscriptions  that 
were  then  l)rought  to  lii>ht  from  the  ruined  mounds  of 
Mosul  and  Ilillah.     His  German  secretary  Belhno,  who 
was    also    much    interested    in    cuneiform    discoveries, 
generally  acted  as  the  medium  of  conmiunication ;  and 
Grotefend's  later  pamphlets  are  full  of  recognition  of 
the  services  he  had  received  from  both  scholars.     Pich 
was  a  man  of  very  unusual  attainments.^     When  still 

^  Vaux  (\V.  S.  W'.),  Aiiierrh  and  P(^rsepolis  (London,  1851),  p.  441, 
note  A.     J.  li.  A.  *S'.  (18S2),  vol.  xiv.,  article  on  Van  by  Professor  Sayce. 
'^  Elvend,  O  and  F ;  Van,  K.  ^'  Rich,  Koordistan^  i.  xvi,  xviii. 
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quite  a  boy,  he  mastered  several  Oriental  languages, 
and  in  later  years,  amid  the  pressure  of  official  life  lie 
never  lost  his  interest  in  these  subjects.  He  collected 
large  numbers  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  the  lore  they  contained.  His  house  at 
Bagdad  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  more  eminent 
travellers  who  passed  that  way  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  His  hospitality  acquired  a  reputation  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Pere  Raphael  at  Ispahan  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Rich  was  equally 
ready  to  place  his  vast  stores  of  Oriental  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  his  guests,  and  his  official  position 
enabled  him  to  afford  them  substantial  assistance.  It 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  so  eminent  a  man  should 
have  held  that  office  at  a  time  when  public  interest 
was  first  awakened  to  the  archaeology  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  East.  He  was  himself  able  to  render  important 
services  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  and  he  made  a  collection 
of  antiquities,  afterwards  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  which,  though  limited,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  single 
small  case,  was  still  unequalled  then  in  Europe,  and 
wajs  the  beginning  of  the  vast  collection  that  now  fills 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rooms.  In  the  summer 
of  1821,  he  found  himself  atBushire  on  official  business, 
and  well-nigh  overpowered  by  the  excessive  heat.  He 
accordingly  decided  to  make  a  short  trip  to  Shiraz, 
where  a  friend,  who  had  just  returned,  gave  him  the 
refreshing  intelligence  that  '  the  climate  even  then,  in 
July,  was  so  cold  that  one  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  fur 
jacket  and  actually  suffered  from  cold.'^  Mr.  Ricli 
had,  however,  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  cold.  Th(i 
usual  temperature,  he  found,  was  90"^  at  the  hottest 
time,  but  it  fell  during  the  nights  to  71°,  which  he 
considered  '  delicdously  cool  without  being  chilly.'  -     It 

»  Rich,  Koordistan,  ii.  186.  ^  lb,  p.  215. 

II 
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was  iini)os.sible  tor  hiiu  to  Ije  so  near  Persepolis  witliout 
liTatifyinii'  his  curiosity.  '  My  expectation,'  he  says, 
'  was  <»Teatlv  excited.  Charclin,  when  I  was  a  mere 
child,  liad  in8i)lred  nie  with  a  great  desire  to  see  these 
ruins.'  lie  was,  however,  merely  travelling  for  health  ; 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  undertakhig  the  onerous 
duties  of  an  itinerant  antiquarian.  There  was  indeed 
no  longer  anv  necessitv.  'The  ruins  have  been  so 
accurately  described,  nieasured,  and  delineated  by  our 
friend  Porter  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done ;  and  I 
can  abandon  nivself  entirelv  to  the  luxurv  of  ima<>'ina- 
tion,  of  which  the  line,  compass  and  pencil,  and  the 
intolera])le  lal)our  thev  brin<>*  on,  are  eminently  de- 
stru(»tive.'  ^ 

On  August  17,  I8:il,  he  enjoyed  the  first  view 
of  the  ruins  from  his  resting  place,  a  mile  distant,  and 
with  unusual  philosophy  he  repressed  his  curiosity 
and  continued  his  march  to  Murgab.  '  I  took,'  he 
writes,  '  a  capricious  kind  of  pleasure  in  not  going  to 
them,  and  forcing'  mvself  to  be  (contented  with  this 
general  survey.'  He  passed  the  little  nook  of  Xaksh-i- 
Rejeb  and  the  ruins  of  Istakhr,  and  at  length  encamped 
before  the  ••  Meshed  i  Mader  i  Suliman/  It  will  be  w- 
coUected  that  the  leariiino-  of  Ouseley  had  decisiveh 
negatived  the  sagacious  i]ituition  of  the  more  brilliant 
Morier,  aud  the  sul)scc|U(Mit  discovery  of  the  name  of 
Cyrus  on  the  inscri[)tions  at  ^lurgal)  was  as  yet  far 
from  being  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  matter.  The 
true  site  of  the  tomb  of  Cvnis  was  therefore  still  in 
dispute,  and  liich  could  only  venture  to  write  that  he 
Mjeii'an  to  think  that  this  in  realitv  must  be  the  tomb.'* 
He  hoped,  liowever.  to  l)e  able  to  contril)Ute  something 
to  tile  settlement  of  the   cpieslion.  ])Ut  when  he   h'ft  he 

'    IJidi,  ih.  ]))>.  lUC-  Is, 

•    liabifl'ni  ami  Prrsrpoli.<,  l)y  ('.  .1.  K'icli  (I8:5t)),  ]).  lMO. 
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confessed,  after  all,  that  he  was  still  unconvinced.^  He, 
however,  made  another  copy  of  the  now  celebrated 
inscription.  After  a  stay  of  only  one  day,  Eic'h  retraced 
his  steps  towards  Persepolis,  and  pitched  his  tent  on 
the  top  of  the  jrreat  staircase,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Entrance  Porch. 

His  resolution  to  abstain  from  antiquarian  labour 
entirely  l)r()ke  down  in  presence  of  the  inscriptions. 
He  employed  workmen  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  which 
in  some  places  concealed  them,  and  he  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  the  inscription  on  the  south  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  Palace  of  Darius,-  and  the  one  opposite  on 
the  fa(;;ade  of  tlie  stairs  of  the  Palace  of  Ochus.  '  I  was 
actually  diligent  enougli,'  he  writes,  *  to  fall  to  work 
at  co})ying  the  inscriptions;  and  during  the  six  days 
we  remained  at  Persej)olis  1  copied  all  the  inscriptions 
except  one.  I  have  found  niucli  to  corroborate  Grote- 
fend's  system,  and  have  admired  his  sagacity.  The 
labour  T  have  <i:one  throusrh  will  greatlv  assist  him.'  ^ 
Indeed  the  result  of  his  industry,  combined  with  that  of 
his  predecessors,  was  to  leave  little  more  to  be  done  by 
the  copyist  at  Persepolis.  The  inscriptions  over  the 
animals  on  the  Porch,  and  the  long  inscription  at 
Naksh-i-liustam  seem  indeed  to  be  the  onlv  ones  that 
remained. 

1.  He  copied  the  three  tablets  of  inscriptions  of 
Xerxes  on  the  Anta  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  which  had 
been  imperfectly  dcme  by  Le  Bruyn  (Table  131).^ 

2.  The  tliree  tablets  of  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  on  the 
Anta  in  liis  pnlace — now  first  taken.'' 

^  Wich,  Koordififfoij  ii.  217  19. 

•  Xiebiihr  had  found  only  '2\  ft'et  of  th*-  stuirs  visibU'  (  finjat/e^  ii.  111). 

^  Kuonilstan,  ii.  2'2'\. 

'  ]>ahifloii  (Old  PerscpolU^  PI.  !.''>,  14,  and  lo;  Injicr.  C". 

^  Ih.VX.  n;,  17,  L<;  Inscr.  K. 
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3.  The  three  tables  of  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  con- 
sisting of  four  lines  over  the  king  s  head  on  the  east 
portal  of  his  palace.^  This  is  the  same  inscription  as 
Niebuhr   had    copied    from   the    north    portal    (liis   E, 

F,G). 

4.  Fragmentary  insctriptions  of  Xerxes  found  in  his 

palace.^ 

5.  The  three  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  on  the  south 
stairs  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  *^ — now  first  taken. 

6.  The  central  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Oclius  on 
stairs  to  Palace  of  Ochus  ^ — now  first  taken. 

7.  His  Seyid  copied  the  three  tablets  of  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Xerxes  over  the  (*olossal  animals  on  the  east 
walls  of  the  Porch.'"'  Mr.  llicli  was  unfortunately  unable 
on  account  of  giddiness  to  remain  at  a  height;  and  on 
this  account  he  deputed  the  task  to  liis  Seyid,  who 
had  some  experience  of  the  cuneiform  letters  found  at 
Babylon.  This  inscription  was  now  first  taken,  but 
the  copy  turned  out  to  be  practically  useless ;  and  the 
first  adequate  rendering  was  made  ])y  Westergaard. 

Coming  from  Babylon,  where  all  the  inscriptions  he 
had  seen  were  unilingual,  he  was  nuich  struck  by  the 
repetition  of  each  inscription  at  Persepolis  in  three  dis- 
tinct modes  of  writing.  '  Every  inscription  in  Perse- 
polis,' he  says,  '  even  the  l)its  on  the  robes  of  the  king, 
are  in  the  three  kinds.  When  an  inscription  is  round  a 
door  or  whulow,  the  first  species  is  on  the  top,  the 
second  on  the  left  hand  I'unning  up,  the  third  on  the 
right,  runnhig  down.  I  speak  as  looking  at  the  door.' 
'  If  one  under  the  othei",  the  first  (or  Zend)  is  always  in 
the  upper  tablet ;  if  side  by  side  over  a  figure,  it  is  the 

'  Rich,  ib.  PI.  18  ;  Inscr.  O.  -  PI.  19  (a,  b,  c,  d), 

9  PI.  20,  21,  22;  C^  ^  PI.  23  ;   P. 

'^  PI.  24, 25,  26 ;  D.     See  Weissbach  und  Bang,  Die  Altpersischen  Keil- 
insihnften  (1893),  pp.  5-10. 
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one  over  the  head  of  the  king ;  if  on  his  robes,  it  is  on 
the  front  fold ;  if  on  the  face  of  a  platform,  it  is  in  the 
centre,  with  the  figures  on  each  side  facing  towards  it.' 
'  The  other  two  species  always  preserve  their  order  : 
the  third  (or  Babylonian)  in  the  place  of  least  considera- 
tion.' ^  He  called  special  attention  to  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  tomb  at  Xaksh-i-Eustam.  '  They  are,'  he  said, 
'  the  longest  of  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  fact,  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
writing  upon  them,  but  so  small  and  so  high  up  and  so 
much  worn  that  I  should  think  it  impossible  to  copy 
them.'  -  He  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed  by 
his  visit,  l)ut  the  impression  left  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
admiration.  The  general  view  presented  by  the  ruins 
he  declared  to  be  grand ;  the  colonnade  to  be  fine,  and 
the  execution  and  finish  very  beautiful ;  but  he  thought 
the  portals  at  the  landing  place  were  much  too  narrow, 
all  the  doors  too  narrow  and  the  windows  too  small,  yet 
'  formed  of  blocks  that  would  build  a  mole.'  There  is 
no  correspondence  between  the  object  and  the  means, 
which  gives  to  many  parts  of  these  remains,  at  least  as 
they  now  appear,  rather  a  heavy,  crowded  and  crushed 
effect,'  '  proceeding  from  the  disproportionate  applica- 
tion of  vast  materials,  which  is,  after  all,  a  foolish  ambi- 
tion.' ^ 

Shortly  after  leaving  Persepolis,  he  was  struck  down 
by  cholera,  and  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
removed  a  man  exceptionally  qualified  to  render  impor- 
tant service  to  his  country  and  to  learning.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  send  his  valuable  copies  of  the  inscrip- 
tions to  Ct rote  fend,  wlio  was  probably  less  qualified  than 
Rich  imagined  to  make  a  satisfactory  use  of  them.  As 
it  was,  they  were  not  published  till    1839,  when  the 

'  Kich,  liahflon  ami  Verscpoluij  pp.  'JoQ,  252. 

-  Ih.  p.  206"  '  lb.  pp.  247-55.     Cf.  Koordistan,  ii.  222. 
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progress  of  cuneiform  studies  had  deprived  them  of 
much  of  their  importance. 

Soon  after  tlie  publication  of  Rich's  l^ook,  in  1839, 
the  Danish  scholar  Westergaard  visited  PersepoUs,  and 
completed  the  transcription  of  the  whole  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. He  was,  as  we  sliall  see,  fully  qualified  for  the 
task  by  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  sul)ject.  Only 
two  new  inscriptions,  however,  remained  for  him  to 
copy:  the  one  on  the  Porch  that  Rich  was  unable  to 
reach  (Inscr.  D),  and  tlie  great  inscription  on  the  tomb 
at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  which  i)roved  it  to  have  been  the 
sepulchre  of  Darius  (Inscr.  NR). 

Only  one  Persian  inscrii)tion  of  first-rate  importance 
now  remained  to  reward  tlie  zeal  of  the  copyist.  This 
was  the  famous  one  engraved  in  an  almost  inaccessible^ 
position  upon  the  rock  of  Behistun.  It  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  Hamadan  to  Kermanshah,  about  twentA- 
miles  before  reaching  the  latter  place.  The  rock  forms 
an  abrupt  termination  to  a  long  range  of  barren  hills, 
and  presents  a  most  remarkable  appearance,  rising  in 
perpendicular  form  to  the  lieight  of  1,700  feet.  As  it 
lies  on  the  direct  route  to  Media  l)y  the  Holwan  Pass, 
it  was  well  known  from  the  earliest  times.  Accordinu* 
to  Greek  legend  the  hill  was  dedicated  to  Zeus;  and 
Semiramis,  on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Medes,  caused  a  portion  of  the  face  of  the  rock  to  b(^ 
polished  and  her  own  effigy  to  be  carved  upon  it,  sur- 
rounded by  a  liundred  of  her  guards.  >She  added  an 
inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  connnemorating  her 
triumphant  march. ^  Whether  any  hiscription  of  the 
kind  ever  existed  is  doubtful,  Ijut  if  so,  all  traces  of  it 
have  disappeared.  The  inscription  that  lias  been  re- 
covered appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  vear  of  the  reimi  of  Darius  ;  and  it  oives  alenjjftln' 

'    Dind.  Sic.  ii.  1:5. 
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record  of  the  suppression  of  the  revolts  with  which  his 
reign  opened.  It  occupies  a  surface  of  about  150  feet 
in  length  by  100  feet  in  height.^  The  tablets  rest  upon 
a  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock,  300  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  engraver  could  only  have  executed  his  task 
from  a  scaffolding  erected  for  the  purpose.  Major 
Rawlinson  tells  us  tliat  the  mere  preparation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  must  have  occupied  months.  Where  a 
flaw  occurred,  a  piece  was  inlaid  by  embedding  it  in 
molten  lead,  and  this  tedious  work  was  so  carefully 
executed  that  it  can  only  be  dete(!ted  by  close  scrutiny. 
After  the  letters  were  engraved,  the  whole  received  a 
coat  of  silicious  varnisli,  in  order  to  impart  clearness 
of  outline  and  to  protect  tlie  surface  against  the  action 
of  the  weather.  'The  varnish,'  he  says,  '  is  ofhifinitely 
greater  hardness  than  the  limestcme  beneath  it.'  -  Not- 
withstanding  all  this  elaborate  i)reparation,  many  fis- 
sures have  been  made  in  the  ro(!k  by  the  percolation 
of  water,  and  the  writing  is  defaced  in  many  places. 
The  inscriptions  are  grouped  round  a  central  tablet 
decorated  with  sculpture.  The  principal  figure  is  Darius 
the  King.  He  has  one  foot  placed  on  the  prostrate  form 
of  a  vanquished  foe  ;  behind  him  aie  two  attendants,  and 
in  front  stand  nhie  captives  chained  together.  The  last 
of  the  series  is  evidently  a  later  addition  made  after  the 
original  work  was  accomplished ;  and  lie  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  pointed  cap. 
Close  to  each  iigure  is  a  short  inscription,  giving  the 
name  and  a  relation  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  individual ; 
by  which  means  they  are  identified  with  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion.     The  prostrate  form  is  no  less  a  personage 

'  liawlinson  (George),  Herodotus  edited  by  (1862),  ii.  490;   The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  (1879:    referred   to  as  History),  iii.   416.     I'errot  and 
Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Persia  (Eng.  ed.,  1S92),  p.  393,  but  cf.  p.  38. 
^  Journal  of  the  Hoy  at  Asiatic  Society  (referred  to  as  .7.  It,  A.  S.)  \.  193. 
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tlian  Gaumates,  the  Magiaii.  Al30ve  is  the  winged 
figure  which  is  now  known  to  be  a  representation  of 
Ormuzd  himself.^  Eawhnson  considers  the  execution 
of  the  figures  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  bas-rehefs  at 
Persepolis.  '  The  effigies  of  Darius  and  liis  attendants 
alone  exhibit  that  arace  of  outhne  and  studied  finish  of 
detail  which  may  ph\ce  them  at  all  upon  an  equahty 
with  the  Persepolitan  sculptures.'  The  figure  of  the 
King  is  six  feet  in  height,  but  the  others  are  of  diminu- 
tive stature,  designed  no  doubt  to  mark  their  inferiority 
of  position.^*  The  artist  seems  to  have  even  taken  tlie 
trouble  to  represent  tliem  as  repulsive  in  appearance. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  covered  by  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  short  inscriptions — eleven  in  Persian,  twelve  in 
Median  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Susian,  and  ten  in  Baby- 
lonian. To  the  left  of  the  sculptured  tal)let,  and  upon 
the  same  level,  in  a  position  exceptionally  difficult  of 
access,  are  two  larw  tablets  in  the  Babvlonian  stvle. 
To  the  rii^Iit  are  four  tablets — two  in  Susian  and  two 
in  Babylonian — which  were  added  later,  and  refer  to  the 
e\'ents  connected  with  the  figure  with  the  pointed  caj). 
This  portion  is  so  much  defaced  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
more  than  conjecture  its  meaning.  It  seems,  however, 
to  relate  to  a  re\olt  in  Susiana  wiiich,  accordinu"  to 
M.  Oppert.  occurred  before  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius.^  Its  chief  was  cai)tured  and  hanged  upon  a 
cross.  The  main  l)ody  of  the  inscription  lies  below  the 
sculptured  tablet.  Immediately  beneath  it  are  fcmr 
(•olumns  in  Persian,  each  twehe  feet  hiixli.  and  containini^' 
ninety-six  lines   of  cuneiform  writing ;  and  a  fifth,  half 

'  This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  lliiicks  in  the  Dublin  University  Moffazincj 
Jan.  1847,  p.  1'*). 

•  J.ILA.  6'  X.  187,  19i>. 

^  llawlinson,  in  Itecorda  of  the  Past,  O.  S.  i.  128.  Oppert,  ib.  ix.  6s. 
Cf,  the  later  attempts  of  S])iegel,  Die  Altpersischen  KeiUtischnftcn  (1881),. 
p.  41,  and  Weissbach,  op.  cit.  p.  ii\). 
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that  length,  relating  to  the  events  of  the  more  recent 
rebellion.  To  the  left,  below  the  large  Babylonian  in- 
scription, are  three  columns  in  Susian.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  contains  nearly  a  thousand  lines  of 
cuneiform  writing,  of  which  no  less  than  416  are  in 
Persian.  It  is  said  to  comprise  ten  times  as  many  words 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  shorter  texts  put  together.* 

The  French  traveller  Otter  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  Behistun,  about  the  year  1734, 
and  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  travels  of  Olivier.-  Kinneir 
passed  it  in  1810,  and  he  describes  '  a  group  of  figures 
in  the  form  of  a  i)rocession  sufficiently  perfect  to  show 
that  thev  are  of  the  same  a<ze  and  character  as  those  of 
Persepohs/^  In  1818,  Porter  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  sufficiently  near  to  sketch  the  figures."*  He 
confirms  Kinneir's  conjecture  as  to  their  resemblance  to 
thobc  at  Persepolis;  and  he  recognises  the  winged  figure 
as  '  the  lloatinn'  intelliiience  in  his  circle  and  car  of  sun- 
beams,  so  often  remarked  (m  the  sculptures  of  Naksh-i- 
Rustam  and  Persepolis.*  He  remarked  that  there  was 
a  cuneiform  inscrij)tion  above  the  head  of  each  figure 
and  below  "eiiiht  deep  and  closelv  written  columns  in 
the  sanu^  character.'  Xotwithstandiii"*  the  facilitv 
Porter  had  already  acquired  in  copying  inscriptions  at 
Pei'se[)olis,  Ik*  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  these  to 
make  the  attempt.  He  calculated  it  would  require  a 
niontli  to  complete  the  task,  and  adds  that  '  at  no 
time  can  it  ever  be  attempted  without  great  personal 
risk.' 

Tlie  extremely  inaccessible  position  of  the  inscrip- 
tions long  baffled  the  zeal  of  explorers.  M.  Flandin,  as  we 

'  Perrot,  p.  .*io,  translator's  note. 

'  Evetts  (Basil),  New  Lif/hta  on  the  h'ible,  p.  4'J. 

■'  Kinnrir,  (reoifraphical  Mrmoir,  p.  131.  lb.  'Asia  Minor' (1818),  p.  462. 

^  Porter,  Travel Aj  ii.  154-i<. 
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shall  see,  though  sj^ecially  commissioned  l)y  the  French 
Government  to  examine  Persian  antiquities,  retreated 
hi  dismay  from  the  perilous  task,  which  was  left  as  usual 
to  the  private  enterprise  of  an  Enulishman  to  accom- 
plish. So  louL^  indeed  as  the  history  of  cuneiform 
decipherment  is  remembered,  the  name  of  Henry  ( /res- 
wicke  Eawlinson  will  continue  to  be  associated  with 
liehistun.  He  was  not  onlv  the  first  to  surmount  tht- 
very  considerable  ])hysical  difficulties  of  approachinii 
the  inscriptions,  but  he  succeeded,  while  in  a  position 
that  was  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  positively  dangerous, 
in  making  so  accurate  a  copy  that  few  errors  or  omis- 
sions of  importance  were  afterwards  detected.  The 
first  copy  appears  to  have  been  made  entirely  with  the 
pen — the  process  of  taking  paper  casts  being  employed 
<m  a  later  occasion — and  it  was  a  task  that  called  for 
the  display  of  extraordinnr}'  patience  and  most  scrupu- 
lous care.  He  had  to  tran>cribe,  or  more  properly  to 
draw,  vast  numljers  of  siuns  of  multitudinous  and  fan- 
tastic  shapes,  without  at  that  time  having  the  smallest 
clue  to  their  meaning- — a  knowledge  that  would  have 
served  to  check  the  accuracy  of  his  work  as  he  went 
along.  Soon  afterwards  indeed  he  l)ecame  the  most 
skilful  of  decipherers.  He  cannot  indeed  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  to  solve  the  diHiculties  of  tlie  Persian 
alphabet ;  but  his  translation  of  the  Hehistun  inscription 
was  by  far  the  greatest  conti-i])ution  ever  made  to  a 
knowledii^e  of  that  lan<]fuaL»e  :  and  he  rendered  scarcely 
less  remarkal)le  service  in  unravellinii*  the  mysteries  of 
the  third,  or  Babylonian,  column. 

Eawlinson  was  born  at   Cliadlini>ton  Park,  Oxford- 
shire,  in  1810,*     His  family  was  recognised  for  centuries 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jlenn/  liaw/uison  J  Uart.j  (/.C/>.,  by  George  Kawlinson 
(Longmans,  18i)8).  In  the  title-page  he  is  described  as  K.C.B.  According 
to  Dod  the  higher  rank  was  conferred  in  1889  :  K.C.B.  in  1850. 
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among  the  principal  country  gentry  of  Lancashire  ; 
but  liis  father  sold  his  ancestral  estate  and  settled  in 
Oxfordshire.  He  enjoyed  the  supreme  distinction  of 
winning  the  Derby  in  1841  with  Coronation,  an  achieve- 
ment that  no  doubt  afforded  him  scarcely  less  pleasure 
than  the  triumphs  of  his  two  illustrious  sons,  Henry 
and  George. 

Henry  was  the  seventh  (*hild  of  a  family  of  eleven. 
He  was  educated  at  Ealing  School,  which  at  that  time 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  had  recently  numbered 
the  two  Newmans  among  its  pupils.  Here  he  acquired 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages,  so  that 
in  after  life  he  could  master  the  contents  of  almost  any 
Latin  or  Greek  prose  author  with  facility.  Indeed 
when  he  left  he  was  first  in  Greek  and  second  in  Latin 
of  the  whole  school.  He  grew  to  be  six  feet  high, 
broad-chested,  strong  limbed,  with  steady  head  and 
nerve.  He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  a  taste  which  he 
had  every  opportunity  of  indulging  at  Chadlington  and 
which  he  retained  throu^^rhout  the  whole  of  his  busv 
life.  At  sixteen  he  obtained  a  nomination  to  the 
Indian  Service,  and  after  six  months  spent  in  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages  under  a  private  tutor  at  Black- 
heath,  he  sailed  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  October 
1827.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  out  in  the  same 
ship  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  native  languages  and  Persian,  and 
also  to  various  studies,  particularly  that  of  history.  On 
the  voyage  out  he  edited  the  paper  that  was  started  for 
the  amusement  of  the  passengers,  and  this  early  connec- 
tion with  the  press  he  afterwards  continued,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  we  find  him  contributing  articles 
and  short  poems  to  the  Bombay  newspapers.  But  Iw 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and   that  it  was  no 
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less  part  of  his  duty  to  cultivate  physical  activity.  He 
accordingly  passed  much  time  in  hunting  and  shooting, 
and  in  various  athletic  games,  and  one  of  his  great 
achievements  was  an  extraordinary  ride  that  might 
now  incur  the  humanitarian  censure  of  a  less  strenuous 
age.  In  1S33,  when  still  a  lieutenant,  he  was  one  of 
eight  officers  selected  to  proceed  to  Persia  to  assist 
in  training  the  army  of  the  Shah.  They  landed  at 
Bushire,  wliere  they  were  delayed  for  some  months 
by  the  heavy  snow  on  the  mountains  between  that 
port  and  Shiraz.  liawlinson's  interest  in  archasological 
subjects  was  already  awakened,  and  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  visiting  Shapoor  and  Persepolis,  and 
making  numerous  sketches  of  both  places.  He  was 
stationed  at  Tabriz  during  the  summer  of  1834,  and 
with  characteristic  energ}^  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
top  of  Mount  Ararat,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  great 
depth  of  snow.  In  the  following  spring  (ISSO)  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Shah  to  act  as  Military  Adviser  to 
the  Kind's  brother,  who  was Goxernor  of  Kurdistan  and 
resided  at  Kermanshah.  On  his  way  he  visited  Hamadan, 
and  copied  the  cuneiform  inscription  at  Mount  Elvend 
(April  1830).  At  Kermanshah  he  was  within  twenty 
miles  of  Hehistun,  which,  as  his  l)iograplier  observes, 
'  has  been  in  the  Providence  of  God  the  <jfreat  means  bv 
whi(*h  the  ancient  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
languages  have  been  recovered,  and  a  chapter  of  the 
world's  history  that  had  been  almost  wholly  lost  once 
more  made  known  to  mankind.'  He  passed  his  leisure 
time  durini:"  ISoo-ST  in  transcribing  as  much  of  the 
inseriptions  as  he  could  reach,  and  in  the  endeavour  to 
fathom  their  meanini»*.  Sometimes  he  ascended  and 
descended  the  slippery  rock  three  or  four  times  a  day 
'without  the  aid  of  rope  or  ladder  or  any  assistance 
whatever.'     Tlie  difficulties  are,  he  modestly  says,  '  such 
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as  any  person  with  ordinary  nerves  may  successfully 
encounter.'  ^     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  he 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Bagdad,  to  place  liiinself  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Eoss  ;  and  he  there  became  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Taylor,  whom  he  was  afterwards  destined  to 
succeed  as  British  Eesident.     In  the  early  spring,  he 
led  a  native  force  of  three  thousand  men  through  the 
mountains   of  Luristan,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Dizful,  Suza,  and  Shuster.     By  that  time  his 
interest  was  fully  aroused  in  cuneiform  studies,  and 
he  no  doubt  heard  from  Colonel  Tavlor  of  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  in  Europe  to  interpret  the  inscrip- 
tions.    The    vagueness   of   his   information   upon   the 
subject  is  evident  from  the  prominence  he  accords  to 
the  abortive  speculations  of  St.  Martin.     We  find  him, 
in  March  1830,  lamenting  over  the  destruction  of  the 
famous  black  stone  of  Susa,  for  he  had  hoped  by  its 
means  to  '  verify  or  disprove  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  St.  Martin  and  others  to  deciplier  the 
arrow-head  characters.'  -     His  mind  was  also  occupied 
with   geographical   subjects,  in   which   he   afterwards 
attained  to  great  distinction.     He  wrote  to  his  brother 
for   particulars   of  the   expedition   of  Heraclius,   and 
thouglit  he  had  solved  the  m)'stery  of  the  two  rivers 
at  Susa,  which  was  probably  the  same  as  that  afterwards 
announced  by  Mr.  Loftus.     He  began  to  look  forward 
to  his  three  years'  leave  of  absence,  which  he  hoped  to 
spend  in  *  a  nice  cheap  lodging '  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
'  for  the  sake  of  consulting  the  classical  and  Oriental 
works  which  are  there  alone  procurable.'     Meanwhile 
he  had  ordered  out  books   from  England,   and  for  the 

*  J,  JR.  A.  S.  X.  16.  Layard,  however,  says  he  sometimes  at  least 
availed  himself  of  a  powerful  telescope.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1882), 
p.  xliii. 

'  Memoir,  p.  63. 
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present  he  found  life  tolerable  enou^di.  '  I  am,'  he 
says,  '  in  a  country  aboundinp"  with  game  and  antiqui- 
ties, so  that  with  my  gun  in  hand  I  perambulate  the 
vicinity  of  Shuster,  and  fill  at  the  same  time  my  bag 
with  partridges  and  my  pocket-book  with  memoranda.' 
It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1836),  during 
a  short  visit  to  Teheran,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  alpliabets  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin,  and 
learned  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  them  in 
Germany  and  Franc(\ 

He  returned  to  his  post  at  Kermanshah  for  the 
winter  of  1830-7,  and  once  more  directed  his  attention 
to  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun.  During  all  this  period 
he  continued  to  be  practically  the  governor  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Kermanshah  and  the  commander 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  army  stationed  in  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1837,  he  was  relieved  of  these  duties,  and 
I'eceived  a  mark  of  the  Shah's  favour  by  being  ai)pointed 
Custodian  of  tlie  Arsenal  of  Teheran.  He  passed  that 
whiter  (1837-8)  in  the  capital,  and  when  the  British 
Envoy,  Sir  J.  McNeill,  accompanied  tlie  army  of  the 
Shall  to  Herat,  he  found  himself  left  in  '  quasi  political 
charge'  Soon  afterwards,  the  progress  of  political 
events  led  to  the  witlidi*awal  of  the  Mission  from  Persia, 
and  liawlinson  found  himself  at  Bagdad  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1S38,  where  lie  remained  till  October 
1S3!). 

While  at  Kermanshah  (183-3-7)  he  was  able  to 
make  a  nearly  correct  transcript  of  the  entire  first 
column  of  the  Persian  text,  togetlier  with  the  o])ening 
paragrnph  of  the  second,  ten  paragraphs  of  the  third 
coluimi  ami  four  of  the  detached  ins(Ti])tions,  nmounting 
altogether  to  two  hundred  lines,  or  one  half  of  the 
whole  inscription.^ 

'   J.  li.  A.  S,  X.  7,  fif>fr. 


^ 
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The  outbreak  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  1839,  sum- 
moned him  to  a  very  different  sphere  of  activity.  He 
was  recalled  to  Bombay  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
in  January  1840,  he  was  ordered  to  Candahar,  where 
he  filled  the  important  office  of  Political  Agent  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  trying  period.  It  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  his  energy  and  prudence,  acting  in  combi- 
nation with  the  military  talent  of  General  Nott,  that 
the  town  was  saved,  and  a  portion  of  the  disaster  at 
Kabul  retrieved.  The  evacuation  of  Candahar  took 
place  in  August  1842,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Rawlinson  was  back  in  India.  He  had  been  present  at 
three  battles  and  on  each  occasion  was  honourablv 
mentioned  in  despatches  ;  in  addition  to  these  services, 
he  accompanied  the  General  as  aide-de-camp  during  the 
hard  fighting  on  the  march  to  Cabul  and  the  Sutlej. 
An  accidental  meeting  on  board  a  steamer  with  Lord 
Ellenborougli,  who  was  then  tlu^,  Governor-General, 
ripened  into  fiiendship,  and  procured  for  the  young 
officer  an  oflcr  of  the  '  Residency  in  Nepaul'  or  of  *  the 
Central  India  Ai>encv ' ;  but  these  were  declined. 
UawUnson  had  set  his  heart  on  completing  his  cuneiform 
studies,  wliich  liad  now  been  suspended  by  three  years 
of  adventure  ;  and  although  these  appointments  were  of 
much  greater  dignity  and  emolument,  he  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Bagdad  as 
'Political  Agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,'  in  succession  to 
Colonel  Tayloi*.  Here  he  arrived  in  December,  1843, 
to  ^  work  out  the  Babylonian  i)uzzle '  and  to  spend 
'  twelve  weary  years  of  his  life  doing  penance  in  order 
to  attain  a  great  lit^a-ary  object.'^ 

As  soon  as  he  could  spare  time,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1844,  he  returned  to  Behi.stun,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hester  and  Captain  Jones,   K.  N.-     It  will  be 

'  Atfienceinn,  Nov.  8,  1884.  -  Mnnoi'ryj).  144. 
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remembered  that  up  to  that  time. he  had  only  secured 
two  hundred  Hues  of  the  Persian  cohimn,  or  about  (me 
half  of  the  whole.  A  week  of  continuous  work  now 
enabled  him  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  the  Persian,  the 
whole  of  the  Susian,  and  the  w^hole  of  the  detached 
Babylonian  epigraphs.  The  Babylonian  version  (jf  the 
Great  Inscription  was  still  found  to  be  inaccessible 
without  more  elaborate  appliances,  and  it  was  a])an- 
doned  for  the  present.  He  spent  the  year  lcS4'3  in 
completing  a  Memoir  on  the  sul^ject,  which  he  liad 
begun  to  prepare  in  1839,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  new  materials  he  had  just  collected  rendered 
it  advisable  to  rewrite  the  whole  work,  though  the 
translation  he  had  attempted  of  the  earlier  pr)rtion 
remained  substantiallv  unaltered.  This  task  involved 
transcribing  four  hundred  lines  of  cuneiform,  which 
was  a  work  of  no  ordinarv  labour  in  that  climate  and 
among  many  other  conflicting  claims  upon  his  time. 
He  began  as  soon  as  possible  to  transmit  instalments 
of  his  Memoir  to  England;  and  in  May  1840  we 
learn  by  the  Report  of  the  Asiatic  Society  that  •  the 
extraordinary  discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson  are 
now  passing  through  the  press  and  will  be  sliortly 
published.' 

Meanwhile  the  great  discoveries  of  Botha  and 
Layard  had  transferred  the  interest  of  scholars  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Babvlonian  colunm,  for  the  latter 
was  seen  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  inscriptions 
coming  to  light  with  such  startling  rapidity  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  It  was  evident  that  the  possession  of  the 
long  inscription  at  Behistun  would  greatly  increase  the 
knowledge  of  this  language  ;  it  covered  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  ten  lines,  and  the  Persian  version,  which 
was  by  this  time  practically  understood,  would 
materially    assist    the    translation.      Accordinglv,    in 
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iSeptember  1847,  Rawlinsou  returned  to  Behistuu  with 
ladders,  planks,  ropes,  and  various  other  contrivances. 
But  his  chief  dependence  was  upon  a  wild  Kurdish  boy, 
who  squeezed  himself  up  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and  drove 
in  a  wooden  pei*'.  To  this  he  fastened  a  rope,  and  en- 
deavoured to  swing  himself  across  tlie  inscription  to  a 
cleft  on  the  other  side.  Tliis  he  failed  to  accomplish 
on  account  of  the  projection  of  the  rock.  '  It  then 
only  remained  for  him  to  cross  over  to  the  cleft  by 
han<rino-  on  with  his  toes  and  finofers  to  the  slij^^ht 
inequalities  on  the  bare  face  of  the  precipice ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded,  passinjj'  over  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  of  almost  smooth  peri)endicular  rock  in  a  manner 
which  to  a  looker-on  appeared  quite  miraculous.'  *  He 
then  drove  a  second  pe<i.  and  the  rope  connecting-  the 
two  enabled  him  to  swinu'  ri<>lit  across.  To  it  he 
attached  a  ladder  like  a  painters  cradle,  and  then,  under 
Rawlinson  s  direction,  he  took  paper  casts  of  the  whole 
Babylonian  text.  The  woi-k  occupied  ten  days,  but 
unfortunately  the  insci'iption  was  found  to  be  sadly 
mutilated.  'The  left  half,  or  perhai)S  a  larger  portion 
even,  of  the  tablet  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  we  liave 
thus  the  mere  endin^js  of  tlie  lines  throu<2fhout  the  entire 
length  of  the  whole  inscription.'  -  On  his  return  to 
Bagdad,  he  applied  himself  to  the  difficndt  task  of 
deciphering  and  translating  his  new  a(*quisition.  In 
this  investigation  he  could  as  vet  derive  no  assistance 
from    other    scholars.     Those  who    were  bei^innino*  to 

j  study  Assyrian   in   Euroi)e,  of  whom  Dr.   Hincks    and 

M.  de  Saulcy  were  the  most   notable,  had  not  as  yet 
made  farther  progress  than  himself     He  devoted  the 

I  whole  of  1848  and   part    of    1849    to   this    laborious 

pursuit,  and  at  the  same   time  added  Hebrew   to  the 
number  of  his  accomplishments.     His  '  Second  Memoir ' 

'   Mejiv>ir,  p.  15(),  unto.  '   IJawlinson,  in  ./,  R.  A.  S.  xii.  40S. 
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was,  however,  completed  in  time  to  despatch  to  Loudon 
in  1840,  and  he  prepared  to  return  himself  in  order  to 
superintend  its  pubhcation.  The  '  Memoir  on  the 
Babylonian  Translation  of  the  Great  Inscription  at 
Behistun '  finally  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  \'oIume 
of  the  '  Jcmrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  lS-51. 

Rawhnson  had  made  the  rock  of  Behistun  his  own  : 
and  ahhouah  many  complaints  were  heard  of  the  delay 
that  occurred  before  he  could  a'ive  the  results  to^the 
world,  no  one  attempted  to  undergo  the  danji^ers  he 
had  faced  in  order  to  dispute  his  title  to  i)0ssessi()n.  It 
is  to  him,  therefore,  that  we  owe  the  recovery  of  this 
Memorial  of  Dai'ius.  It  afibrded  a  few  not  very  impor- 
tant additions  to  history,  and  it  was  valuable  bv  con- 
firminpf  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  which 
some  writers  were  still  disposed  to  impeach.  But  its 
chief  importance  lay  in  tlie  length  of  the  text,  which 
for  the  first  time  presented  sufficient  materials  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  tlie 
old  Persian  language.  Once  in  possession  of  this  key, 
he  could  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  the  more  difiicull 
problems  afforded  by  the  other  two  colunms,  and  in 
this  manner  three  ancient  and  fonjfotten  lanuiiaires  were 
restored  to  knowledge. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  enterprise 
of  individual  travellers  was  al^out  to  be  superseded  b\' 
commissioners  sent  by  foreimi  Governments  to  colle(*t 
information  in  an  official  capacity.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  general  reader  has  cause  to  be  thankful.  We 
now  part  company  with  the  modest  volume  that  could 
be  purchased  and  handled  with  ccmiparative  ease.  In 
its  place  we  have  massive  folios,  which  an  enterprising 
student  may  indeed  find  in  the  '  large  room '  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  a 
private    library    to    acquire.      No   one    untainted    by 
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African  gold  could  contemplate  their  possession,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  an  addition  to  an 
ordinary  house  to  find  them  accommodation.  They 
are  not  adapted  for  study,  for  they  tax  too  severely  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  reader.  The  writer  who  is 
employed  to  fill  in  the  blanks  between  the  magnificent 
illustrations,  is  probably  sensible  of  this,  and  one  of 
them,  M.  Flandin,  afterwards  republished  his  text  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  These  vast  folios  are  designed, 
we  should  think,  mainly  for  the  glorification  of  the 
(rovernment  who  has  paid  for  them,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  various  mechanical  persons  employed  in  their 
labrication.  Sumptuously  bound  in  red  morocco,  with 
richly  gilt  edges,  the)'  serve  only  to  be  rolled  into  the 
room  of  a  palace  in  order  that  the  pretty  pictures  that 
adorn  them  may  be  idly  scanned  amid  the  chatter  of  a 
tea-table. 

The  first  of  these  great  compilations  that  comes 
under  our  notic!e  was  made  by  Charles  Texier,  who  had 
abeady  gained  fame  and  experience  by  his  '  Description 
de  I'Asie  Mineure,'  published  l)etween  1838—48.  He 
was  a  Government  Inspector  of  Public  Works,  and  he 
subsequently  became  Professor  of  Archa3ology  at  the 
College  de  France  (1840).  He  obtained  a  grant  of 
100,000  francs  to  ena1)le  him  to  publish  his  book,  a 
sum  afterwards  redu(^ed  to  100,000.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  regarded  this  measure  with  as  nmch  satisfac- 
tion as  the  reader,  for  he  was  compelled  upon  this 
occasion  to  restrict  his  publication  to  only  two  folios  ; 
and  he  complains  that  he  had  to  suppress  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  vast  collections.  In  1839  he  set 
out  for  Persia,  and  the  account  of  his  travels  was 
pubUshed  by  instalments  between  the  years  1842  and 
1852.     In    1849    very    few  of  the  plates  rcferi'ing   to 

I  2 
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Persepolis  had  appearenl,  and  no  text,^  but  Feruusson 
was  able  to  use  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  drawiuus,  in 
1850,  for  his  '  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.' 

Texier  set  out  upon  his  enterprise,  as  Porter  had 
done  ])efore,  witli  a  desire  to  aim  at  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy;  but  his  fatal  passion  for  'restorations'  has 
made  sad  havoc  of  liis  moral  aspirations. 

He  began  the  Persian  portion  of  his  work  at  Van, 
and  travelled  steadily  round  to  Persei)olis.  Like 
Flandin,  who  followed  closelv  on  his  track,  he  was 
prevented  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  from 
visiting- Susa.  He  devoted  two  days  (January  12-14, 
1840)  to  Murgab,  and  gives  six  drawings.  He  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  famous  toml)  was  that  of  Cyrus, 
thou<^h  the  winded  liuure  may  be  only  'a  prince  or 
magus  in  the  attitude  of  devotion.*  -  He  confessed  he 
could  make  nothing- of  the  lieneral  dis])()siti()n  of  'the 
Palace';  it  consists,  as  he  candidly  admits,  of  'a 
certain  numljer  of  pillars,  ofwhicli  the  relations  cannot 
be  easily  estal)lish(*(l ;  a  larue  column  and  remains  of 
walls.'  The  second  palace  noticed  by  Porter  seems  to 
have  esca[)ed  his  observation.  Persepolis  occupied  him 
for  about  ten  days,  and  resulted  in  twenty-four 
drawings.  His  gcnei-al  views  have  nothing  of  the 
artistic  merit  afterwards  dis])layed  by  Flandin,  and 
they  are  probal)ly  in  no  deuree  more  accui'ate.  He 
observed  from  the  i/cOris'  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside 
wall  of  the  Terrace  that  it  had  been  originally  orna- 
mented  by  a  parapet;  and  he  considered  there  were 
distinct  traces  of  a  triple  wall  of  defence  on  the  hill  at 
the  back,  which  may  in  some  decree  account  for  the 
descrii)tion  given  by  Diodorus.  He  thought  that 
nearly  all  the  buildings  had  been    left  incomplete,  an 


Fergiis^oii  (.T{iin(\«^),  IIk^  Paht.ccs  >>f  Xinfcc/t  and  Per-^ep  li-^,  p.  vii. 
■  Texier,  ii.  l')l. 
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opinion  that  has  shice  gained  irround.  He  maintained 
that  the  central  group  in   the   Cohniuiar  Edifice  was 

intended  to  l)e  enclosed  bv  a  wall  and  roofed  ;  and  he 

ft  ' 

suggested  that  the  design  on  the  tombs,  with  a  stage 
above,  was  a  correct  representation  of  the  ar(*hitecture 
of  the  palaces,  a  view  afterwards  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Sir  James  Fergusson.  He  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  bas-reliefs  had  been  orii2finallv  coloured  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  liis  journey  was  to 
collect  evidence  on  this  point.  It  is  singular  to  find 
that  the  writer  completely  ignores  the  results  already 
achieved  in  decipherment,  and  that  he  still  describes 
the  Palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  as  the  Hareem  and 
the  Baths  :  an  eccentricity  into  whicli  M.  Flandin  also 
falls.  Texier  excels  in  measurements  ;  they  agree  sub- 
stantially with  those  of  Flandin  and  Coste,  and  differ  bv 
about  ten  per  cent,  from  those  of  Porter.^  The  work 
of  Texier  was  from  the  first  almost  (completely  super- 
seded by  that  of  Flandin,  who  passed  over  the  same 
ground  only  a  few  months  later  (October  1840)  and  who, 
as  we  have  said,  has  wisely  republished  his  narrative  in 
a  comparatively  portable  form. 

When  the  English  mission  to  which  Kawlinson  was 
attached  withdrew  from  Persia,  the  Shah  made  overtures 
to  Louis  Philippe  with  a  view  to  replace  the  English  by 
military  histructors  from  France.-  The  French  king 
judged  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  reopen  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Persia,  and  he  accordincfly  de- 
spatched  the  Count  de  Sarcey  on  a  mission  to  the  Shah. 
The  ambassador  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  stafl", 
each  member  bein<]:  charL^ed  with  the  investiszation  of  a 
particular  subject.  The  embassy  assumed  the  character 
of  an  exploring  expedition  quite  as  much  as  that  of  a 

'  Fergusson,  p.  160,  note. 

'  Flandin  (Eugene),  Voyaye  en  Perse  (2  vols,  1851),  i.  o.     Cf.  p.  407. 
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political  mission.  One  attache  was  required  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  jicology.  another  of  the  arts,  a  third 
of  the  industry,  as  if  the  country  had  been  hitherto 
wholly  unexplored  by  Europeans.  The  proposed  ad- 
venture excited  mucli  interest,  and  the  two  Academies 
of  Inscriptions  and  Beaux  Arts  solicited  permission  to 
send  representatives.  This  was  duly  accorded,  and 
MM.  Flandin  and  Coste  were  elected  by  the  sufTraw  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  Academies :  the  one  in  the 
capacity  of  artist,  the  other  in  that  of  architect. 

M.  Coste  was   already  fi^miliar  with  the  East,  and 
was  known  by  a  work  on  the  Arabian  monuments  of 
Cairo.     M.    Flandin   was    apparently   unused    to    the 
inconveniences  of  Oriental  travel,  and  his  book  presents 
us  withaharrowhig  i)icture  of  the  sufleriu£!S  lie  endured. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  he  survived  his  cook,  whom 
he   describes    as    a    *  veritable    empoisoimeur,'    or   the 
numerous  lacerations  of  soul  he  underwent  as,  one  by 
(me,  his  friends  returned  to  the  shade  of  the  l)oulevards 
and  left  him    beliind    a    prey  to    the    tortures    of   the 
Persian  sun.     Still  more  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
escaped  alive  from  so  many  perils.     At   one  time,  he 
and  his  horse  roll  together  into  a  trench   from  wliich 
there    seemed    no  visible  escape  ;    at  another,  the  en- 
thusiastic  artist    is    seen    scrambling    up    the    rock    of 
Behistun  with  bleedini?  feet  and  hands  to  find  his  toil 
and  peril  fruitless,  and  to  accomplish  a  descent  back- 
wards by  a  '  ViTitable  gymnastique  de  lezard ' ;  or  again 
his  excitable  temper  involves  him  in  personal  encounters 
with  the  natives,  in  which  blows  are  freely  exchanged 
on  both  sides,  and  on  one  occasion  he  received  a  stab 
with  a  poniard.     These  adventures,  however  amusing 
to  himself  and  his  readers,  unfortunately  involved  his 
antasfonists  in  shocking'  punishments  by  flo2;2fin2f,  which 

'   Flandin,  T'oyr/yr.  i.  451. 
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the  courtesy  of  the  Persian  officials  thought  it  necessary 
to  inihct,  althouoh  Flandin  is  not  always  free  from  the 
blame  of  haying  been  the  first  to  give  provocation. 

The  embassy  left  Toulon  on  October  30,  1839,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  June  that  the  two  artists 
settled  down  before  the- rock  of  Behistun,  where  they 
found  numerous  traces  of  ruins  in  the  plain  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  very  (considerable  town  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
that  pointed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Greek  and 
Sassanian  periods.  The  only  exception  is  the  cuneiform 
inscription  on  the  rock  itself.  Three  years  before, 
Major  Eawlinson  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  said,  in 
obtaining  paper  casts  of  about  two  hundred  lines  of 
this  inscription.  M.  Flandin  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  achievement,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  less  willing  to  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach.  After  having  '  done  all  that  was  possible,' 
the  two  travellers  went  on  to  Kermanshah.  M.  Coste 
proceeded  to  Sar-i-Pul-i-Zohab,  where  he  copied  a 
Ijas-relief,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  of  Medic 
origin ;  and  Flandin  was  left  alone  to  accomplish  the 
task  of  copying  the  Sassanian  inscriptions  at  Takht-i- 
Bostan.^  After  eighteen  days  of  solitude,  he  returned 
once  more  to  Behistun  in  a  more  resolute  frame  of 
mind.  Upon  this  occasion  he  brought  ladders  to  assist 
him  to  scale  the  rock;  but  these  turned  out  to  be  too 
short.  He  declared  that  without  a  scaffolding  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  it  would  ])e  impossible  to 
accomplisli  his  object,  and  even  then  he  foresaw  great 
difficulties  in  its  erection.  As  it  was,  he  was  without 
rope,  or  wood,  or  workmen.  He,  however,  made  one 
last  effort,  and  suc(.'eeded  at  some  risk  in  scrambling  up 
to  the  ledge  at  the  base  of  the  tablet.     He  found  the 

»  1.423,44:3,448. 
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inscriptions  were  even  then  l)eyon(l  his  i-each,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  recede  a  snfHcient  distance  to  obtain 
a  tolerable  view.  He  ascertained  that  thev  consisted  of 
seven  columns,  each  ol'  ninetv-nine  lines,  and  that  there 
were  also  tablets  al)ove  the  iiufures.*  It  must  b(^ 
admitted  that  the  resuU  was  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
considering  the  ollicial  position  of  the  explorer.  He 
abandoned  the  enterprise  and  left  the  honour  to  Major 
Eawlinson,  who,  as  soon  as  political  events  permitted, 
revisited  the  scene  and  completed  the  task  he  had 
already  begun.  Flandin  andCoste  returned  to  Ispahan 
in  August,  and  after  a  period  of  rest  they  proceeded, 
earlv  in  October,  to  Muriralx  Here  thev  remained  foi- 
two  days.  M.  Flandin  hesitates  to  accept  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ruins  with  those  of  Pasargadae,  and  prefers 
Fasa :  an  impression  which,  however,  wears  oft*  later, 
when  he  had  visited  that  place.-  He  describes  the 
ruins  of  the  princi])al  palace*  at  Murgab  to  consist  of 
three  i)illars  and  a  colunni.  '  There  are,'  he  adds,  '  no 
means  of  obtaining  sufficient  data  to  reconstruct  the 
plan.  Nothing  is  to  l)e  found  except  the  foundations  of 
colunms  and  pillars,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
formerly  the  site  of  some  important  structure.'  Not 
more  satisfac^tory  is  his  notice  of  the  Terrac(%  which,  he 
savs,  is  the  remains  of  an  edifice  of  which  it  is  im- 
])ossi])le  to  recognise  tlie  character.  These  descriptions 
scarcely  prepare  us  for  the  very  elal)orate  plans  that 
appear  in  the  plates,  upon  which  the  modern  ideas  of 
the  place  are  chiefiy  based.'^  From  Murgab  tliey  i)ro- 
c  ceded  to  Naksh-i-Kustam,  where  they  again  allowed 
themselves  to  l)e  bailled  1)V  dilficulties  that  thev  should 
certaiidy  not  have  treated  as  hisuperable.  They 
observed  tlie  hnig   inscription    on   one   of  the  tombs, 

'  1.450-1.  -  II.  79,:362. 

•'  II.  8:5-4.    cf.  PI.  194-1^0:5. 
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which  they  made  no  eflbrt  to  copy,  because  it  happened 
to  be  in  a  position  which  they  considered  inaccessible. 
They  reconciled  themselves  to  the  omission  the  more 
easily  on  account  of  its  nmtilated  condition,  which  they 
thought  would  defy  the  perseverance  of  the  decipherer ; 
otherwise  indeed  it  might  be  found  to  record  '  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  dead  intombed  within.'  ^  Less  than 
two  years  after  they  had  left,  this  very  inscription  was 
copied  l>y  the  Dane  Westergaard ;  and  in  1843,  or 
seven  years  before  Flandin  publislied  his  book,  it  had 
been  deciphered  by  Lassen,  who  found  that  it  declared 
the  tomb  on  which  it  was  inscribed  to  l)e  that  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  From  their  quarters  at  Husseinal)ad  they 
visited  various  objects  of  archaeological  interest,  and 
made  drawings  and  plans  of  them.  They  finally 
removed  their  camp  to  Persepolis  on  October  25,  and 
remained  there  to  December  8.  During  that  period  of 
forty-three  days  they  made  upwards  of  a  hundred 
magnificent  drawings  of  the  place,  which  will  always 
remain  a  striking  proof  of  the  industry  no  less  than  the 
talent  of  the  two  artists.  The  plates  include  highly- 
finished  pictures  of  the  Terrace  and  surrounding  country 
taken  from  various  points  of  view  ;  admirable  drawings 
of  the  different  buildhigs,  and  of  all  the  numerous  bas- 
reliefs  they  contain ;  ground  ])lans  of  the  platform  and 
of  each  of  the  principal  edifi(*es  ;  besides  copies  of 
all  the  inscriptions.  The  work  is  farther  enlivened 
by  a  few  pictures  of  Persepolis  before  it  fell  into 
decay,  restored  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
genious artists.  The  scale  upon  which  this  work  is 
executed  may  be  judged  from  tlie  inimljer  of  plates  de- 
voted to  the  more  important  obje(*ts.  The  s(udptured 
staircase  fills  no  less  than  twenty-two ;  the  Palace  of 
Xerxes  and  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Colunnis  occupy 

'   II.  li>o. 
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twelve  each  ;   while  sixteen  plates  are  appropriated  to 
inscriptions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hiprh  artistic  merit  of 
these  drawinirs  ;  Ijut  it  must  liave  been  impossible  within 
the  tune  to  complete  tliem  upon  the  spot ;  and  they 
have  no  doubt  suffered  in  accuracy  by  subsequent  ela- 
boration. Sir  James  Ferausson  indeed  f^oes  so  lar  as 
to  declare  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  decide  any 
matter  requirinj>*  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  and  he 
points  out  several  '  of  their  many  mistakes.'  ^  It  may 
be  doubted  also  how  far  their  plans  and  measurements 
are  absolutelv  trustworthv.  There  is  certainlv  the  most 
surprising  and  singular  contrast  between  the  doubt  and 
hesitation  expressed  in  the  text  and  the  confidence  and 
minute  execution  displayed  in  the  plates.^  The  surveys 
indeed  may  be  due  chiefly  to  M.  Coste  :  and  it  is  pos- 
sible he  may  not  have  communicated  all  the  results  of 
his  investigations  to  his  volatile  companion.  While 
the  latter  despairs  of  detecting  the  plan  of  the  edifice 
at  Murgab,  or  tliose  of  the  Palaces  of  Darius  and  Ochus 
at  rersei)olis,  wc  find  all  three  set  down  with  the  utmost 
precision  upon  the  plans  ;  and  while  the  one  traveller 
declares  that  all  the  tombs  at  Xaksli-i-Eustam  contaiii 
accommodation  for  an  equal  numl)er  of  bodies,*^  M. 
Coste  was  quietly  making  the  plans  that  refute  this 
statement.     It  cannot  be  admitted  that   the  combhied 

^  Ferufusson,  ]).  107 ^voff;  p.  165,  ?iofr:  p.  176;  Flandin  counted  only 
three  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns. 
Their  number  is  not  yet  ascertained.  See  Ourzon,  ii.  177.  This  is  a  poini , 
says  Fergusson,  *  whicli  nothing"  but  the  most  inexcusable  carelessness couUl 
have  left  at  all  doubtful.' 

-  C'f.  the  account  already  given  of  the  principal  j)alace  at  Murgah 
( Flandin,  8\  o,  ii.  83)  with  the  1*1.  197.  See  also  the  account  of  the  Palace  of 
Darius,  p.  17(),  and  the  Palace  of  Ochus,  p.  184,  and  compare  with  the 
plates.  Of  the  Palace  of  Darius  he  says  :  '  C'est  a  peine  si  Ton  en  retrouve 
assezde  traces  pour  reconnaitre  la  distribution  int6rieure  de  I'edifice,*  p.  176. 

MI.  PJ."). 
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work  possesses  any  exceptional  anthority,  or  that  it 
suffices  to  set  at  rest  the  many  doubtful  points  that  have 
arisen  with  reference  to  these  ruins.  So  far  from  its 
having  superseded  the  more  careful  labours  of  Porter, 
it  is  entirelv  deficient  in  the  minute  and  accurate  verbal 
description  in  which  that  writer  excels. 

The  copies  of  the  inscriptions  made  by  the  two  ex- 
plorers have  received  the  praise  of  M.  Burnouf,  and  they 
are  certainly  wonderful  productions,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  neither  ap])ears  to  have  had  the  smallest 
knowled<re  of  the  cuneiform  writint*'.     If  thev  had  been 
able  to  face  the  perils  of  Behistun  or  the  difficulties  of 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  they  might  still  have  anticipated  the 
work  of  Rawlinson   and   Westergaard.     At  PersepolivS 
itself  there  was  little  that  was  now  left  for   them   to 
accomplisli.     They    appear  to   have  been  the  first  in 
point  of  time  to  make  a  serviceable  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tions over  the  Porch ;  Rich,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
forced  to  abandon  them  to  his  Seyid,  who  failed  in  the 
attempt.     But    this  inscription  was  first  published  by 
Westergaard,  although  his  copy  was  made  two  years 
after  that  of  Flandin.     Flandin  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  the  first  to  publish  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  from  the  west  stairs  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  ;  but 
the  same  inscription  occurs  also  on  the  Palace  of  Ochus, 
and  this  was  already  well  known  through  the  copy  made 
by  Rich.     MM.  Flandin  and  Coste  have  not  therefore 
made  anv  contribution  to  our  knowleds^e  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.     They,  however,  carried  on  somewhat  ex- 
tensive excavations.     They  employed  labourers  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  the  palaces 
and  which  obscured  the  lower  portion  of  the  bas-reliefs. 
By  this  means  they  brought  to  light  a  Sassanian  relief 
at  Naksh-i-Rustam  which  had  hitherto  been  unobserved, 
and  which  thev  foTuid  to  be   covered  with  a  Pehlevi 
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inscription.'  At  Persepolis  tliey  claim  to  liave  discovered 
eight  entirely  new  bas-reliefs,  besides  disclosing  the 
lower  portion  of  many  others.-  They  dug  up  the  statue 
of  a  bull  near  the  east  stairs  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes, 
the  only  monument  en  ronde  which  has  ])een  found 
among  the  ruins.*^  They  disclosed  the  head  of  a  bull 
amoni?  tlie  debris  of  the  Poi'ch,  and  finally  set  at  rest 
the  long  debated  question  as  to  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
colossal  animals.  They  completed  the  portraiture  of 
the  guards  on  the  facade  of  the  sculptured  staircase,  ])y 
raising-  tlie  fallen  masonry."*  Tliey  were  the  first  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  that  had  collected  in  the  Palace 
of  Darius,  and  to  disclose  tlie  bases  of  the  columns  that 
had  supported  the  roof.^  They  settled  the  nature  of 
the  monster  with  wliicli  tlie  kinu'  is  seen  to  ^itruijfofle.  l)y 
unearthing  its  tail,  wliicli  proyed  to  be  that  of  a  scor- 
pion.^' They  were  the  first  also  to  show  the  correct 
position  and  numl)er  of  the  ('olumns  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes.  They  were  also  the  first  to  show 
the  former  existence  of  columns  in  the  South-Eastern 
Edifice.^  Fraij'ments  of  columns  strewn  on  the  urround 
within  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns  had  been 
r(^marked  by  Kaempfer  and  by  Xiebuhr ;  Ijut  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  oljseryed  l)y  Flandin  and  Coste. 

ft 

It  was  due  to  their  laborious  excavations  that  it  was 
ascertained,  after  six  and  a  half  feet  of  rubbish  liad 
been  cleared  away,  that  tlie  edifice  had  originally  con- 
tained  ten  rows  of  columns  of  ten  in  each  in  the  centre, 
and  two  rows  of  eight  in  the  Portico.^ 

In  the  beiiinning-  of  the  year  1841,  they  found  them- 
selves  at  Fasa,  and  s])eedily  recoguised  that  it  could  not 

^  Flandin,  ii.  98,  106-10. 

''  lb.  i.  493.  3  XI.  186. 

^  lb.  p.  160.  •  lb.  p.  177;  Fergusson,  p.  117. 

•^  Flandin,  ii.  179.  '  lb.  p.  187  ;  Fergusson,  p.  132. 

'^  Flandin,  p.  196;  Fergusson,  p.  176 ;  Ouseley,ii.  239;  Niebiihr,  ii.  121. 
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compete  with  Murirab  as  the  representative  of  Pasar- 
gadae.  On  their  return  to  Shiraz,  they  ascertained  that 
Baron  de  Bode,  an  attache  to  the  Eussian  embassy,  had 
just  left  for  Susa.  When  at  Kermanshah,  in  the  preceding 
summer,  they  abandoned  an  attempt  to  reach  that  place 
from  the  soutli  through  the  defiles  of  Luristan.  Such 
an  enterprise  would  probably  not  have  been  very  easy 
even  to  travellers  much  better  suited  to  deal  with  the 
turbulent  tribes ;  and  it  woidd  most  likely  have  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  M.  Flandin's  excitable  temperament. 
But  now  an  opportunity  offered  to  follow  close  upon  the 
steps  of  a  traveller  protected  by  the  authority  of  a 
diplomatic  mission,  and  along  a  route  that  circum- 
stances rendered  at  that  time  exceptionally  secure.^ 
M.  Flandin  finds  some  difficulty  in  excusing  his  neglect 
to  perform  a  journey  whi(,*h  his  commission  seemed  to 
demand.  He  tells  us  that  his  purse  had  begun  to  feel 
the  strain  of  eight  months'  travel,  although  we  find  it 
was  still  sufficient  to  su])port  the  cost  of  another  year 
in  safer  and  pleasanter  quarters.-  Having  abandoned 
this  project,  they  returned  for  a  few  days  to  Persepolis, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  few  plaster  casts  of  the  more  striking 
bas-reliefs.  They  reached  Teheran  on  March  20,  where 
they  met  Baron  de  Bode,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Susa.  The  inspection  of  the  antiquities  he  had  collected 
'  in  that  country,  tlie  object  of  our  regrets,'  must  have 
excited  spme  mortifying  reflections  ;  though  they  gladly 
inferred  from  tlie  drawings  tliat  the  place  '  offered  in 
reality  little  of  interest.'*'^  The  excavations  of  Mr. 
Loftus,  ten  years  later,  dispelled  this  flattering  illusion. 
After  a  month  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  royal  favour, 

^  Xotwitlistaudinpf  an  escort  of  irngular  liorse,  Baron  de  Bode,  however, 
narrowly  escaped  receiviiij^-  a  vollev  into  his  party  from  the  Bakhtiyari, 
whose  impetuosity  was  only  restrained  by  Mr.  lanyard,  wlio  happened  to  be 
among  them  at  the  time.     J^ayard.  J-Mrii/  Acfrenti/rcs  (ls94),  p.  "210. 

'  riandin,  ii.  :5S0  si.         '  '  I/,,  p.  A:):i 
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they  left  Telieran  (April  24),  and  proceeded  by  Tabriz 
and  Unnia  to  Bairdad,  whicli  they  reached  in  July.  M. 
Flandin  bade  farewell  to  Persian  territory  after  a  free 
interchan^^e  of  blows  with  the  people  of  the  frontier 
village.^  From  Bagdad  he  paid  hurried  visits  to 
Hillah  and  Mosul ;  and  left  early  in  September  for 
Aleppo  and  Beyrout,  where  he  embarked  for  France 
on  December  1,  1841. 

He  revisited  the  East  in  1843,  in  order  to  sketch 
the  monuments  discovered  bv  M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  employment,  the  i)ublication  of 
the  results  of  the  Persian  journey  was  greatly  delayed. 
The  '  Voyage  en  Perse  '  was  not  even  written  till  1850, 
and  it  did  not  appear  till  the  following  year.-  The  folio 
edition  with  plates  bears  no  date.  A  portion  of  the 
plates  was  used  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1800,  for  his  book 
on  the  Palaces  of  Xineveh  and  Persepolis,  but  they  were 
not  available  the  year  before.''^  They  brouo-ht  home 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  drawings  and  thirty-five 
copies  of  inscriptions,  most  of  which  they  profess  to 
have  executed  on  the  spot;"*  and  the  collection  forms 
an  extremely  valua])le  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
antiquities  of  Persia.  M.  Flandin  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  no  individual  enterprise  (M)uld  hope  to 
com})ete  with  the  minuteness  of  research  and  the  un- 
tiring industry  of  an  oflicial  like  liimself,  who  was 
charged  with  a  Government  mission,  and  invested  witli 
the  confidence  of  two  academical  bodies.^  A  Govern- 
ment can  indeed  aflbrd  to  publish   a  l)0()k  no  one  .can 

'  Flandin,  ii.  481.  -  U.  i.  489,  note. 

^  Some  of  the  plates  seem  to  have  appeared  in  1848  (J.  H.  A.  S.  1848, 
ix.  39ii,  note)f  but  the  earliest  received  in  the  British  Museum  was  in 
August  1850;  othersnot  till  September  1851.  The  plan  of  theS.E.  editice 
and  the  general  plan  of  tlie  ruins  were  not  available  for  Fergusson  up  to 
December  1850.     See  Fergusson,  p.  96,  wo/e;  p.  l:ji>,  note. 

»  Flandin,  i.  492.  •  lb.  i.  10. 
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afford  to  biiv,  but  it  seems  unable  to  imbue  its  com- 
missioners  with  the  energy  so  frequently  displayed  by 
private  individuals.  Tlie  lamentable  failure  of  Messrs. 
Flandin  and  Coste  before  the  rock  of  Behistun  and  the 
tomb  of  Darius  ;  besides  the  serenity  witli  wliich  tliey 
abandoned  even  an  attempt  to  reach  Susa,  afford  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  tliis.  M.  Coste  is  scarcely  even  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Voyage ' ;  but  we  see  enougli  of  M. 
Flandin  to  recognise  that  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities 
that  make  a  successful  explorer.  His  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted and  disfigured  by  pueiile  details  of  personal 
adventure  in  wliich  he  evinces  a  complete  absence  of 
the  coolness,  the  nerve  and  the  tact  requisite  for  his 
task.  He  magnifies  to  absurd  proportions  the  risks  to 
which  he  is  exposed ;  he  is  constantly  involved  in 
humiliating  personal  encounters  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  in  which  he  displays  vastly  more  temper 
than  courage.  The  reader  might  be  tempted  to  regard 
these  conflicts  with  some  complacency,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  excruciating  punishment  with  wliich  the  polite- 
ness of  the  Persian  autliorities  thought  fit  to  visit  his 
assailants.* 

Very  little  more  now  remained  to  Ije  done  to  illus- 
trate all  that  is  necessarv  to  know  of  these  Persian  ruins. 
The  inscriptions  had  been  successfully  recovered  and 

^  For  a  few  of  these  scenes  see  ii.  28,  03,  lOo,  174,  397.  He  cared  little 
whether  the  punishment  fell  on  the  right  man.  After  one  of  these 
encounters  he  w^rites :  *  Au  bout  d'une  heure  le  Ket-Khodah  arriva  avec 
quelques  hommes  qui  en  conduisaient  un  autre  les  mains  li^>es,  qu'ils  me 
presenterent  comme  celui  qui  avait  ete  instigateiu*  des  offenses  dont  je 
me  plaignais.  Je  ne  le  reconnaifisais  pas;  maus  peu  importait.  Ce  que  je 
voulais,  ce  que  je  devais  a  mon  habit  de  frengui,  c'etait  de  ne  pas  laisser 
impunie  une  aggression  comme  celle  dont  j'avais  eu  iV  souffrir  .  .  .  je  rru* 
content ai  done  du  pre fe7idu  ampable  (pa  ntetait  amene:  le  Ket-Khodah  le 
fit  coucher  sur  le  dos ;  on  lui  attacha  1»^  has  des  jambes  a  un  baton  dont  les 
e.xtr^mites  etaient  tenues  en  I'air  par  deux  liommes  qui  lui  administrerent 
des  coups  de  verges  sur  la  plante  des  pieds.  Lorsque  je  crus  avoir  assez  fait 
pour  I'exemple  j'arretai  les  coups '  (ii.  398). 
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many  times  copied.  The  Persian  text  had  l)een  fully 
translated,  and  only  a  few  ()l)scnre  passages  awaited 
farther  elucidation.  Still  tlie  most  careful  accounts 
were  found  to  conflict  on  many  points,  and  neither 
Porter  nor  his  successors  had  remnyed  the  discre- 
pancies and  contradictions  that  had  been  ^o  long 
remarked. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  was  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  new  art  of  photography,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  degree  of  accuracy  that  could  not  l)e  acliieyed  1)y 
the  pencil.     The  first  to  make  the  attempt  was  a  Mr. 
Ellis,  but  his  neo'atiycs  were  entirely  destroyed  in   the 
course  of  tlie  rouiili  iourney  to  tlie  sea.     At  lent>th  Ilerr 
Stolze  made  anotlier  and  very    successful  effort.*     He 
was  attaclied  to  a  (Tcrman  scientifut  expedition,  sent  out 
to  the  East  in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Andreas, 
to  obserye  the  transit   of   A'cnus.     Stolze    spent    some 
time  trayellinu'  ov(m-  PiM'sin.  and  yisited  amono-    otlier 
phices  PersepoHs  and  Fa>a  in  the  winter  of  1874;  but 
his  real  work  beuan  in  June  1878,  a  season  of  the  year 
wlien  tlie  heat  is  excessive,  and   wlien   the   process  of 
deyeloping  tlie  negative^   witliin  a  closed  box  inyolyed 
actual  suflerinii'.      Xotwitlistanding  these  disadvantai^vs 
lie  took  upwards  of  tlnec   hundred  plates  between  the 
date  of  his  arrival  on  elunc  10  and  his    departure  on 
July  o.     lie  found  {\w  vci-tical  sun   of  summer   better 
snited  for  pliotograj^hing  th(^  inscriptions  than  the  ])as- 
reliefs,  especially  tliose  situated  in  the  deep  sliadeof  the 
doorways.     One  of  his  greatest   acliieyements  was  the 
[)hotogrammetric  plan    ot"   Persepolis,  which   surpasses 
any  previous  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  accurate   survey. 
Ft  is  said  tliat  no  fewer  tlian   tlu'ee  hundred  and  fifty 
[)lates  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  three  metrical 

'  TS'onldeke   (Tlieod.),   /*</•<<"; "//?*>■  .-    !){/'  Arhafviniidischcn    DenhmfUcr, 
licrlin,  1SNL>,  '2  vols.  fol. 
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plans  at  the  end  of  his  second  vohime.^  After  a  few 
days  spent  at  Murgab,  he  hastened  bark  to  cooler  quar- 
ters. His  nei»atives  were  so  carefully  packed  that  they 
all  reached  Europe  in  safety.  Unfortunately,  one  case 
was  opened  at  the  London  Custom  House,  and  the  plates 
were  replaced  so  loosely  by  the  bungling  official  that  a 
few  were  cracked ;  but  even  these  have  been  pieced 
together  without  retaining  much  trace  of  their  ill  usage. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  took  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen hundred  negatives,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  at  Berlin  with  his 
treasures.  In  September  1881,  he  submitted  a  few  of 
the  completed  photographs  to  the  Fifth  Oriental  Con- 
gress, and  they  sanctioned  the  publication  of  those 
relating  to  tlie  Achaemenian  and  Sassanian  periods. 
The  result  was  the  appearance,  in  1882,  of 'Die  Achae- 
menischen  Denkniiller  von  Persepolis,' photographed  by 
Stolze  and  edited  by  Noeldeke  ;  and  two  more  ponderous 
and  magnificent  folios  were  thus  added  to  the  growing- 
mass  of  inaccessible  lore.  Persepolis  alone  occupies 
ninety-nine  plates,  and  tlie  scale  on  which  the  work  is 
executed  may  be  judged  from  the  devotion  of  twenty- 
one  views  to  the  Palace  of  Darius,  eighteen  to  the  Palace 
of  Xerxes,  twelve  to  the  Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns, 
and  twelve  to  the  Hall  of  Xerxes.  Nine  plates 
(106-14)  are  devoted  to  Naksh-i-Kustam  and  eleven 
(127-  37)  to  Murgab.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  photo- 
graphic process  will  assist  the  student  of  the  inscriptions. 
Noeldeke  fears  it  will  be  of  little  value  as  regards  the 
Pehlevi ;  and  certainly  little  can  be  made  out  of  the 
cuneiform  except  by  the  constant  and  painful  use  of  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass.  They  may,  however,  be 
occasionally  useful  to  d(»cide  disputed  points  :  as,  for 
example,  the  photograph  of  the  inscription  on  the  Anta 

'  Noeldeke,  i7>.  *  Vorwort/  vol.  i.;  PI.  148-o0. 
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of  the  Palace  of  Darius  proves  that  tlie  transcription  of 
Westergaard  is  correct,  and  that  of  liich  wrong  (Plate 
XIII.).  Another  photograph  shows  that  the  error  in  one 
of  Niebuhr  s  copies  is  due  to  a  defect  in  tlie  original.^ 
Elsewhere  Niebuhr  is  shown  to  be  even  more  careful 
than  Westergaard.^'  The  photograplis  of  the  monuments 
and  bas-reliefs  meet  with  a  verv  varvinu  measure  of 
success.  Some  are  so  l)lurred  and  indistinc't  that  it  is 
fortunate  that  they  are  each  labelled  in  German,  French 
and  English ;  otherwise  we  miglit  doubt  whether  they  are 
correctly  described.^  Comparative  success  is  reached 
more  frequently,  and  excellence  occasionally.  It  is  par- 
ticuhirly  unfortunate  that  the  great  sculptured  staircase 
has  not  been  taken  on  a  sufficiently  large  scah^  to  bring 
out  the  figures  with  distinctness  (PL  77  fl'.)  ;  Xoeldeke  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  view  of  them 
taken  since  Ouseley,  thus  passing  over  both  Porter  and 
the  two  French  artists,  Texier  and  Flandin.  Among 
the  most  valuable  views  from  Murgab  are  th(»  two  pUites 
showing  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus  (PL  128-9).  Tlie  series 
closes  witli  wliat  miglit  pass  for  a  snowy  mountain  in 
Switzerland,  but  whicli  is  explained  to  be  fragments  of 
a  bas-relief  at  Pasargadae  (PL  137).  Xoeldeke,  like 
Texier,  fully  believes  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
buildings  by  lire,  and  he  also  considers  that  few  of  them 
were  ever  thoroughly  completed ;  indeed  he  attributes 
to  that  cause  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  walls  round 
the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  or  of  a  roof.  lie  thinks  there  never 
were  any  more  columns  than  can  now  be  identified,  and 
that  some  even  of  these  were  left  unfinished.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Entrance  Porch ;  possibly  the  gates  on 
the  X^'orth  and  South  sides  (which  are  supposed  to  have 

'  Note  to  No.  40.     Of.  No.  76.  ''  Note  to  No.  95. 

^  The  following  may  be  referred  to  as  complete  failures:  Plates  1),  10, 
14,  83,  35,  36,  37  and  58. 
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been  part  of  the  general  design)  were  never  erected  ; 
nor  the  second  pair  of  cohnnns.  At  tlie  instigation  of 
Dr.  Andreas,  a  trench  was  dug  into  the  Central  Mound, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  so  many  conjectures, 
with  the  disappointing  result  that  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  cuttings  discarded  by  the  masons. 

Three  years  later,  in  1881,  these  ruins  were  visited 
by  M.  Dieulafoy  and  his  wife,  Madame  Dieulafoy,  who 
notwithstanding  the  disabilities  of  her  sex,  has  been 
appointed  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  an 
Officer  of  the  Academy.  The  journey  lias  resulted  hi 
the  production  of  two  vast  works :  one  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  '  L'Art  antique  de  la  Perse,'  in  five  volumes, 
petit  in-folio,  1884,  by  Monsieur  Dieulafoy ;  and  a 
single  volume  of  massive  proportions  descriptive  of  their 
travels  by  the  valiant  and  industrious  lady.^  M.  Dieula- 
foy is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  in  France  on  archi- 
tecture, and  his  opinions,  tliough  at  times  as  fanciful 
as  those  of  M.  Flandin,  are  always  worthy  of  respect. 
Madame  Dieulafoy  displayed  marvellous  pluck  in  the 
course  of  her  adventures,  and  extraordinary  expan- 
siveness  in  their  relation.  Wlien  tlie  span  of  life  is 
lengthened  to  tliat  enjoyed  by  the  patriarchs,  there  will 
be  time  to  study  her  works  at  leisure.  One  other 
traveller  should  be  named  who  has  given  an  admirable 
account  of  Persepolis,  and,  if  detached  from  its  cumbrous 
surroundings,  one  more  adapted  to  the  pressure  of 
modern  times.  Lord  Curzon  visited  Persia  in  1889-90 
and  he  has  devoted  a  cliapter  of  his  Travels  (chap.  xxi. 
vol.  ii.)  to  tlie  subject.  It  is  by  far  the  best  description 
we  know,  and  affords  all  the  information  that  need 
be  sought.  He  frequently  calls  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary contradictions  to  be  found  in  the  various 
writings  on  the  subject,  which,  from  the  days  of  Porter, 

*  La  Perse,  par  Mme  Jane  Dieulafoy,  Paris,  1887. 
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it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  successive  travellers  to 
remove.  In  mere  matters  of  opinion  there  is,  of  course, 
no  prospect  of  reaching  unanimity  in  this  or  in  any  other 
subject.  Whether  the  great  lialls  were  walled  and  roofed, 
or  protected  only  by  falling  curtains ;  whether  the  palaces 
were  ever  occupied  as  residences  or  reserved  only  for 
state  ceremonial,  and  a  host  of  other  disputed  questions, 
will  remain  points  of  controvers)^  Each  successive 
traveller  with  pretensions  to  originality  to  establish 
will  continue  to  put  forwai'd  new  theories,  and  he  will 
illustrate  the  l)eaut}'  of  his  imagination  l)y  elaborate 
drawings  of  his  conjectural  restorations.  Tliese  are 
inevitable  failiuLi's  of  liumanitv  and  must  be  treated 
with  toleration;  but  it  is  diflerent  when  mere  questions 
of  fact  are  involved.  After  three  centuries  of  travellers 
to  Persepolis,  we  lia\'e  still  to  reiterate  the  desire  of 
Fer^jfusson  that  s(mi(^  one  mav  vet  be  found  'who  will 
go  there  with  his  eyes  open,  which  does  not  vseem  yet 
to  have  been  the  case.' ^  Although  the  sun  itself  has 
been  summoned  to  share  hi  the  task,  even  still  there  is  a 
conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  windows  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Hundred  Colunms,  as  to  the  luimber  and 
position  of  the  columns  in  the  Palace  of  Darius,  and 
manv  other  i)oints  too  tedious  to  mention.  There  mav 
indeed  be  more  important  questions  in  the  world  await- 
ing solution  than  even  the  exact  construction  of  a 
Persepolitan  palace,  l)iU  it  is  ii'ritating  to  find,  notwith- 
standing our  pah  iful  quest,  that  Truth  evades  oui*  grasp 
in  this  as  in  weio'liticr  matters. 

Persepolis  was  fully  known  and  its  inscriptions 
translated  l:)efore  an\'  attempt  was  made  to  explore  the 
site  of  Husa.  ]\Iaj<)r  lieiniell  was  among  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  Sluis,  about  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Dizful.- 

'   Ft'rgu^son,  Pa/f/rc-<  if  yinevch  (md  Pi'r-^ej)o/{Sj  p.  \()'2. 

'  Kmneir,  Geograpliical  Memoir^  p.  100  Porter;  ii.  411 :  Curzon,  ii.  309. 
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The  place  was  visited  in  1810  by  Captains  Kinueir  and 
Monteith,  who  were  attached  to  the  mission  of  Sir  John 
Malcohn.^     The   former   descriljes  the  ruins   as   lying 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Dizful  and  not 
unlike  those  of  Babylon.     He  describes  it  as  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  mounds   covered  with  framnents  of 
bricks  and  coloured  tiles  extending  over  nearly  twelve 
miles.     Two  mounds  attracted  special  attention.     The 
first  rises  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  is  about   a 
mile    in    circumference.     At   its   base    is  the   reputed 
Tomb  of  Daniel,  a  building  that  appeal's  comparatively 
modern.     The  other  mound  is  not  quite  so  high,  but  it 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.     They  are    com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  brick  and  clay,  with  irregular 
layers  of  brick  and  mortar  five  or  six  feet  thick  to  serve 
as   a   prop.     Large   blocks   of  marljle    covered   with 
hieroglyphics   were   reported   to   be   occasionally  dis- 
covered by   the   Arabs.-     One   of  these — the   famous 
•  black  stone ' — was    seen   by    Captain  Monteith  near 
the  Tomb  of  Daniel,  where  it  had  recently  been  rolled 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  Citadel  Hill.     It  was  not 
more  than  twenty-two  inches  long  and  twelve  broad, 
but  it  had  a  cuneiform  inscription  on   one  side,  and 
various    sacred  emblems  represented  upon  the  other. 
He  made  a  sketch   of  it  and   might   then    have  pur- 
chased it  at  a  moderate  price ;  but,  though  not  large, 
it  was  found   impossible   at    that  time   to   remove  it. 
Shortl)'  afterwards  two  other  Englishmen — the  unfor- 
tunate Grant  and  Fotheringham — offered  seventy  pounds 
for  it,  but  their  intention  to  take  it  with  them  on  their 
return  was  frustrated  by  their  murder.^     The  value  set 

»  Kinneir,  p.  9i>.  -  Ib.^.  100. 

3  W.  K.  Loftiit^,  Chald<ea  a?id  Stmatia  (1857),  i»p.  417-19.  A  sketch 
of  the  stone  may  be  seen  in  AValpole's  TraveU  in  Turkeyy  ii.  426,  and  is 
reproduced   in  Loft  us,  p.41i). 
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upon  it  by  the  foreigners  raised  it  in  the  estimation  of 
the  natives  to  such  a  height  that  the  subsequent  effort 
of  Mr.  Gordon    to  get  possession    of  it   utterly  failed 
(1812).^     It  was  already  invested  with  the   mysterious 
virtue  of  a  talisman,  and  its  loss,  it  was  thought,  would 
involve  the  country    in  disaster.     To  secure  its  reten- 
tion  resort    was    had    to    the    singular   expedient    of 
blowing  it  into    a  hundred  fragments   by  gunpowder. 
The  destruction,  however,  was  not  complete,  and  the 
fragments    were    afterwards    carefully    collected,    and 
secretly  built  into  a  pillar  in  the  Tomb  of  Daniel,  where 
they  now  are.     In  183G    Eawlinson  was  able  to  pass 
two  davs  amid  the  ruins  in  the  course  of  his   march 
from  Zohab  to    vShuster.     His  visit,    he    thought,  had 
enabled  him  to  ^  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  two  rivers 
Eulaeus  and  Clioasjjcs.'  He  heard  that  the  'black  stone' 
had  been  blown  to  pieces,  but   he  was  evidently    not 
informed  that  the  fragments  were  collected  and  were 
then  in  the  Tomb  of  Daniel.     He  was  rewarded,   how- 
ever, by  the  discovery  of  a  broken  obelisk  with  'a  very 
perfect    insci'iption    of   thirty-three    lines/    which   was 
afterwards  found  to  be  written  in   Old  Susian.^     Five 
years    later,    ^Ir.    Layard    penetrated    into    the    tomb 
dis<iuised   in   Arab  dress,  and  was   told  l)v    a  dervish 
that  the  precious  hiscription  was  l)uried  there.     In  the 
outer  court  he  was  shown  one  or  two  small  capitals  and 
other  vestiaes  of  colunms    that   had    fallen    from    the 
mound  ;   and  also  the  fragment  of  a  slal)  with  a  few 
cuneiform  characters  almost  obliterated.     The  mound 
api)eared  to  him  little  inferior   in  size  to  the  Mujelibi, 
and  he  found  and  copied  an  inscription  from  a  marl)le 

'  Ouseley.  i.  4:^0. 

'^  Kawlinson,  Mvvioir,  p.  6.'i ;  Bonomi,  yinert-h  and  its  Palaces  (1889j, 
p.  479 ;  Loftus,  p.  •544 ;  ./.  7?.  A.  »S'.  xii.  48l\  This  inscription  was  long^ 
known  as  the  Susra  Inscription,  from  the  name  of  the  king  as  deciphered  by 
Rawlinson. 
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slal)  nine  feet  lon<>'  by  two  feet  six  inches  broad. ^  It 
was  (luring  this  visit  to  Persia  that  he  went  to  Malamir, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Karun,  south-east  of  Susa, 
where  he  copied  two  long  inscriptions,  in  a  dialect  of  the 
Susian,  one  of  thirty-six  lines  and  the  other  of  twenty- 
four,  and  made  drawings  of  the  singular  bas-reliefs 
which  accompany  them.- 

The  first  information  of  importance  concerning  Susa 
comes,  however,  from  Mr.  Loftus.  He  was  attached  as 
geologist  to  Sir  W.  F.  Williams's  mission  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontier,  between 
1840  and  1852.  His  first  visit  to  Susa  was  made  in 
May  1850.  The  ruins,  he  says,  cover  an  area  of  about 
3^-  miles  in  circumference,  within  which  four  separate 
mounds  are  distinctly  marked.  The  loftiest  he  estimated 
at  about  2,850  feet  round  the  summit,  and  it  had 
evidently  been  the  citadel.^  To  the  north  is  a  larger 
mound  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  palace. 
To  the  east  of  these  is  another,  which  he  calls  the  Great 
Platform;  it  covers  sixty  acres,  and  does  not  exceed 
seventy  feet  in  height.  Beyond  it,  still  farther  eastward, 
may  be  discerned  some  remains  that  indicate  the  place 
where  the  city  itself  stood  (No.  4  on  plan). 

The  excavations  were  begun  in  1851  and  at  first 
without  decisive  result.  Three  trenches  were  '  dug  into 
the  (Utadel  mound  to  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet,  but 
failed  to  discover  anything  except  portions  of  a  brick 
pavement,  fragments  of  moulded  composition-bricks 
stamped  with  cuneiform  and  covered  with  green  glaze.'  '^ 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  Mr.  Loftus 

*  Layardy  Early  Adventures,  pp.  352-6. 

*  Layardf  ih.  p.  167.     For  drawings  set*  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of 
Art  in  Persia,  p.  37S. 

'  loftus  (W.  Kennett),  Chaldaa  ami  Susiana  (1857),  p.  343. 
"  Ih.  p.  35l>. 
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bucceeded  in  exeavatin^f  a  building-  alniosl  exactly  similar 
to  the  Columnar  Edifice  at  Persepolis.  He  determined  the 
position  of  twenty-one  bases  of  the  central  group  ;  two 
bases  in  each  row  of  the  eastern  colonnade,  and  three 
of  the  western.  On  the  north  he  found  three  bases,  all 
in  the  inner  row,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  if  there  ever 
was  a  second  row  on  this  side  J  He  ascertained  that 
the  building  consisted,  as  at  Persepolis,  of  a  central 
square  of  thirty- six  columns,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  colonnade,  and  we  are  indebted  to  liini  for  the 
measurements.  His  oi)inion  is  that  tlie  central  group 
was  roofed,  but  not  enclosed  l)y  a  wall,  and  the  space 
l)etween  it  and  the  colonnades  was  open.-  He  searched 
in  vain  for  the  traces  of  walls  such  as  Fergusson  sug- 
gested had  existed  at  Persepolis ;  and  was  the  more 
convinced  that  none  had  ever  existed  because  lie  found 
distinct  traces  of  foundations  elsewhere.  He  brought 
to  light  a  trilingual  inscription,  repeated  four  times  on 
the  bases  of  the  columns,  wlii(*h  were  found  to  have 
been  written  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Inscr.  S).  They 
are  of  more  than  usual  interest,  for  the  King  traces  his 
genealogy  l^ack  to  Hystaspes,  and  confirms  thereby  the 
statement  of  Herodotus.  He  states  also  that  he  built 
the  hall,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  Apadana,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  edifice  erected  l)v  the  oroat  Darius,  and  after- 
wards  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
He  likewise  invokes  Mithia  and  Anahita  for  the  first 
time  side  by  side  with  Ormuzd  as  tutelary  deities. 
Another  evidence  of  degeneracy  is  seen  in  t  he  corruption 
of  the  lan<>'uai>e,  which  exhibits  several  urammatical 
solecisms.  Another  short  triliniJfual  legend  of  the  same 
king  was  found  round  a  colunni  in  a  diflerent  part  of 
the  mound,  and  several  detached  bricks  and  vases  with 
the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  no  other  trilinguals 

'  Lofrus,  pp.  36<V7.  ^  P>.  ]>p.  IM^f^,  875. 
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of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  inscription 
in  thirty-three  lines  fonnd  by  Kawlinson  on  the  Citadel 
Hill,  and  the  two  inscriptions  found  by  Layard  at 
Malaniir,  gave  rise  to  fresh  difficulties.  It  was  recognised 
that  the  writing  was  different  from  any  yet  known  ; 
and  the  perplexity  was  heightened  when  it  was  farther 
observed  that  they  difl^ered  from  one  another.  Here, 
then,  were  two  new  methods  of  writing,  and  possibly  two 
new  languages  added  to  tliose  already  in  hand ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  task  imposed  on  the 
cuneiform  student.  For  some  time  little  effort  was 
made  to  grapple  with  these  new  problems.  The  script 
found  on  the  Citadel  Hill  received  tlie  provisional  name 
of '  Old  Susian,'  and  many  other  s})ecimens  of  it  gradually 
accumulated.  Subsequent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  writing  and  language  found  at  Susa  and  Malamir 
are  related  to  tliose  in  the  second  column  of  the 
triUngual  inscriptions.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
Old  Susiali  is  the  most  ancient  form  ;  and  that  the  script 
and  language  of  the  second  column  descends  from  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  script  and  language  found  at 
Malamir.  The  Old  Susian  inscriptions  were  translated 
by  Oppert  in  1870,  and  those  of  Malamir  by  Professor 
Sayce  in  I880.  These  documents  were  generally  referred 
to  khigs  contemporary  witli  Sargon  and  Sennacheril), 
though  others  subsequently  found  were  attributed  to 
the  fourteenth  centurv  B.C.  Still  later  discoveries 
have  proved  that  the  Old  Susian  was  in  use  at  least  as 
early-  as  B.C.  3000.  The  origin  of  the  '  Xew  Susian  * 
of  the  second  colunni  lias  thus  been  carried  back  to  a 
great  antiquity  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  very  ancient 
population  in  Klani,  speaking  a  Scythic  language  has 
been  established.  The  relation  between  the  Scythic  of 
Elam  and  the  Scythic  of  Southern  Babylonia  has  nr' 
yet,  we  l)elieve,  been  universally  admitted.     T^:-*   ^*^^*"^>' 
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powerful  interests  at  work  to  dwarf  or  deny  the  exten- 
sion and  influence  of  tlie  Turanian  races,  both  in  Elam 
and  in  Babylonia,  and  till  these  have  been  surmounted, 
it  will  be  difficult  lo  estimate  correctly  the  exact  state 
of  the  evidence. 

It  was  not  till  thirty-three  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  Mr.  Loftus's  discoveries  that  Susa  was  again 
visited.  Upon  this  occasion  (188-3)  the  enterprising 
traveller  was  ]\I.  Dieulafoy,  wliom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  it  is  to  these  two  travellers  that  we  owe 
nearly  all  we  know  of  its  Achaemenian  remains.  Mr. 
Loftus  nuist  always  enioy  tlie  honour  of  beino*  the  first 
to  reconstruc^t  the  (V)lumnar  Hall,  and  it  was  he  also 
through  whom  the  two  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  became  first  known.  M.  Dieulafoy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  lariidv  increased  our  knowledge  of 
Persian  art  l)y  tlie  discovery  of  tlu^  enamelled  friezes. 
The  service  he  has  rendered  towards  the  reconstruction 
of  the  l)uildings  is  more  prol)lematical,  for  a  large 
portion  of  it  dej)ends  upon  the  justness  of  the  hnagina- 

tive  faculty,  whic^li  is  never  a  verv  sure  o-uide  in  such 
•  •  • 

matters.  He  found  tlnve  or  four  bases  in  the  central 
cluster  of  tlie  Hall  not  previously  excavated  by  Loftus: 
but  they  add  nothinti*  to  our  knowledire  of  its  con- 
struction.  which  the  eai'lier  traveller  had  already  fully 
determined.  M.  Dieulafov's  most  successful  work  was 
achieved  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Susa,  in 
1885.  At  first  it  wasdifficult  to  collect  workmen, but  afew 
deserters  from  the  army  were  attracted,  when  it  l)ecame 
known  that  the  pay  offered  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
their  colonel.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  nearly 
three  hundred  men  were  collected,  and  excavations 
were  energetically  pursued  upon  each  of  the  three  hills, 
tn^  V  double-headed  bull,  broken  into  convenient  fragments, 
'  uuid  in  tlie  eastern  colonnade  of  the  tji'eat  Hall, 
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and  the  pavement  of  a  terrace  on  the  south  was  reached.^ 
At  length  (March  21),  large  quantities  of  bricks  and 
enamelled  tiles  were  found  which,  when  put  together, 
fonned  various  devices,  men  and  animals  of  gigantic 
size,  triangles  of  alternate  blue,  green  and  white,  palm 
leaves  and  other  decorative  designs,  evidently  parts  of 
a  frieze.-  The  brilliant  colours  were  marvellously  pre- 
served from  having  lain  so  long  face  downwards.  Soon 
after,  the  base  of  a  column,  signed  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  was  found  in  the  larger  mound.  Meanwhile 
Madame  Dieulafoy  supervised  the  collection  of  the 
enamels,  and  as  they  were  pieced  together  the  floor  of 
her  tent  was  gradually  enlivened  by  the  apparition  of  a 
magnificent  lion  set  in  ])lue  turquoise.*^  Numerous 
repetitions  of  the  same  device  were  found,  indicating  a 
procession  of  these  majestic  animals.  A  few  cuneiform 
letters  were  also  met,  tinted  with  l)lue.  The  enamels 
had  clearly  fallen  from  a  great  height,  and  had 
formed  the  decoration  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  wall. 
It  was  evident  also  that  the  l)uilding  they  came  from 
had  been  preceded  by  a  still  more  ancient  edifice  to 
which  some  of  the  bricks  had  belonijed.**  Almost  as 
interesting  was  the  discovery  close  to  their  camp  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Apadana  of  the  parapet  of  a  staircase 
richlv  ornamented  with  a'cUow  and  blue  lotus  flowers, 
set  in  a  rich  gre(*n'  foundation.''^  The  excavaK:ions 
conducted  at  two  points  of  the  Citadel  Hill  had  as 
yet  proved  unproductive.  They  had  occupied  fifty 
men  constantly  for  two  months,  and  had  only  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  few  bricks  with  Susian  texts,  and 
some  fragments  of  cut  stone.     Not  much  more  success 

^  '  A  Suse :  Journal  des  Fouilles,  par  Madame  Jam*  Dieulafoy,  Officier 
de  la  Lc^gion  d'llonneur  '  (Paris,  188f<),  p.  llo. 

«  lb.  p.  132.  3  jf,  p   1.-58  4  jf,  p  iQQ 

^  lb.  p.  167  ;  for  illustration  see  VAcropdle  de  Si/se,  par  Marcel  Dieulafoy 
(Paris,  1893),  p.  2<J8. 
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had  rewarded  their  attack  ii|)()n  tlie  large  mound  to  tlie 
east.  Here  htlle  was  found  except  hnmeiise  walls  of 
crude  brick  and  the  remains  of  a  c^emeterv  of  Parthian 
times.  Farther  search  had  now,  however,  to  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  aj)proach  of  the  hot  weather. 
On  April  28  woi'k  Avas  suspended  and  the  treasures 
packed.  Fifty-five  cases  were  des])atched,  containing 
the  lion  frieze  and  the  decoration  of  the  stairs.  They 
were,  however,  seized  at  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  all 
the  attempts  of  M.  Dieulafoy  to  smujiriiie  them  on  board 
a  French  steamer  were  frustrated.  Fortunatelv,  the 
head  of  the  licm  and  many  small  objects  were  hidden 
away  in  the  personal  lugj^age  and  thus  esca})ed  deten- 
tion. The  travellers  uot  back  to  France  in  July,  and 
were  then  informed  that  the  Shah  had  revoked  the 
firman  and  would  not  permit  them  to  return.  It 
appears  tliat  tlie  MoUahs  at  Dizful  had  discovered  that 
the  torrential  rains  and  threatening  clouds  that  had 
lately  visited  the  country  were  due  to  the  presence  oi* 
the  foreigners  so  near  the  holy  Tomb  of  Daniel.  The 
infidels  had  disturl)ed  the  resting-places  of  the  faithful 
and  removed  the  talismans  buried  1)y  the  ])rophets  for 
the  protection  of  Susiana.  It  was  al)undantly  ])roved 
that  their  unholy  ])resence  was  always  accompanied  by 
signs  of  divine  wrath  and  followed  l)y  terrible  plagues. 
After  much  negotiation,  however,  leave  to  return  was 
obtained,  on  condition  that  the  French  Government 
would  waive  the  cdaim  to  indemnity  if,  as  seemed  pro- 
bable, their  agents  should  perish  in  their  forthcoming 
visit.  This  singular  condition  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, and  while  the  Shah  dis(^laimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  mission,  he  renewed  the  firman  for 
a  limited  time.^  It  was  perhaps  partly  in  consequence^ 
of  these    negotiations,    and    partly    to    sthnulate    the 

>  A  S?(,se,  pp.  194-5. 
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Turkish  Government  to  suiTeiider  the  fifty-five  cases 
still  in  their  posses>;iun,  tliat  the  travellers  re-appeared 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  board  a  French  man-of-war, 
which  had  not  been  seen  hi  tliose  waters  for  three 
years.  On  their  way  they  stopi)ed  at  Muscat,  and  the 
officers  were  dulv  entertained  at  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
by  the  ubiquitous  EnirlishJ 

M.  Dieulafoy  resumed  operations  at  Susa  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1880.  The  firman  was  to  expire  on  April  1, 
and  their  funds  were  now  reduced  to  15,000  francs.*^ 
They  accordingly  determined  to  abandon  the  hope  of  a 
thorouofh  investiiration  and  to  content  themselves  with 
the  humbler  task  of  filling  the  Museum.  Thev  now 
concentrated  all  their  eflbrts  on  the  Palace  Hill:  by  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had  come  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Pala(*e  of  Darius,  which  had  l)een  buried  beneath  the 
I'uins  of  the  later  Palace  of  Artaxerxes.  At  this  depth 
they  made  their  second  great  discovery  of  enamelled 
tiles,  bearing  the  design  of  the  archers,  an  ornament 
attached  to  an  earlier  structure.  It  was,  however,  found 
sixty  metres  from  the  Apadana  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  a  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  palace.*^  At 
a  little  distance,  in  tlie  plain,  they  came  upon  a  small 
Achaemenian  building  which  Dieulafoy  declared  to  be 
a  covered  fire  temple.*  By  the  middle  of  Fel)ruary  the 
exhausted  state  of  their  finances  compelled  them  to  dis- 
miss a  hundred  of  their  workmen.  The  (clearance  of 
the  palace,  however,  continued.  Several  more  bases 
were  found,  and  anotlier  double  bull,  which  was  shat- 
tered into  portable  form  by  a  stroke  from  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  lady  Chevalier.''  A  sketch  was  also  com- 
pleted of  the  fortification  for  two-thirds   of  its  cirrum- 

'  A  Suse,  pp.  llKi  -c^.  •  Ih.  p.  263. 

^  I)e  Morgan,  lichercTics  Arch'olofjifnivSy  p.  (59,  imtp  5. 
^  A  Su.<o,\^.  .SOW.  •■  lb.  p.  *U9. 
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ference,  a  work  that  produces  a  startling  eflec^t  upon  the 
reader  who  looks  at  Plate  2.  Little  now  remained  but 
the  task  of  collecting  their  treasures.  The  process  of 
packing  and  superintending  the  removal  of  such  weighty 
objects  occupied  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  when  they 
left,  at  the  end  of  March,  they  brought  away  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  cases  and  forty-five  tons  of  bag- 
gage. When  the  difficult  journey  to  tlie  coast  was  suc- 
cessfully overcome,  they  found  a  man-of-war  ready  to 
transport  them  safely  back  to  Franc'e.  They  had 
acquired  inestimable  archseological  riches,  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  among  the  precious  collections  of  tlie 
Louvre.  These  remains  of  Achaemenian  palaces,  as 
they  say,  were  not  torn  from  some  splendid  ruin,  but 
called  back  to  life  from  the  hidden  embrace  of  the 
grave  ;  and  tliey  were  acquired  at  the  peril  of  tlieir  lives. 
The  Susian  mission  waged  an  almost  liopeless  battle  and 
came  off  victorious.^  We  fear,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  industr}'  was  misdirected.  If  a 
third  plate  were  to  be  prepared,  marking  only  the 
'  Restorations  directes  d'ai)res  les  fouilles,'  and  omitting 
the  lines  indicating  the  '  Restorations  calculees '  and  tlu* 
'Restitutions  hypothetiques,'  the  reader  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  little  of  the  'Acro])ole  de  Suse  '  re- 
mained. The  great  staircase  ascending  to  tlie  Apadana 
or  Columnar  Edifice  seems  to  be  also  entirelv  without 
authority,  and  his  most  ingenious  speculations  are  to  a 
great  extent  completely  overthrown  l)y  the  excavations 
of  his  successor. 

'  *  Nous  avons  acquis,  auprix  d'uu  travail  opiiiiatre  et  d'eflbrts  dontiiul 
ne  soup^onnera  jamais  raprett*,  des  richesses  arclu'ologiques  inestimables. 
Les  reliques  des  Palais  achemenides  ne  furent  pas  arrach6es  jl  un  monument 
superbe,  mais  ressuscitees  des  entrailles  avares  de  la  terre  et  conquises  au 
p6ril  de  notro  vie.  En  ma  qualite  d'historiotrraphe  des  fouilles,  il  m'appar- 
tient  de  parler  hautement  et  sans  fausse  modestie.  La  mission  de  Susiane 
a  livre  une  bataille  d^^sesperoe  et  la  Providence  aidant,  elle  revient 
victorieuse.'     A  Suse,  p.  353. 
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Since  the  mission  of  M.  Dieulafov,  a  most  advanta- 
geous  concession  has  been  made  to  France.  In  1895 
the  Shah  accorded  to  that  favoured  nation  an  exclusive 
right  to  carry  on  archaeological  excavations  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  dominions.  This  concession  was 
extended  hi  August  1900,  and  was  rendered  i)erpetual, 
with  the  farther  privilege  of  retaining  all  the 
artistic  objects  discovered.^  M.  de  Morgan,  who  had 
already  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  travels 
in  Persia  and  his  work  in  Egypt,  was  appointed  in 
1897  to  carry  on  the  explorations,  and  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Persian  garrison  he  began  his  operations  in 
December  of  that  year.  They  are  still  in  progress,  but 
lie  has  been  al)le  to  ])ublisli  an  acc^ount  of  his  discoveries 
up  to  the  spring  of  1899.  He  has  been  descri])ed  as 
the  Prince  of  Excavators  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  this  work  should  have  fallen 
into  such  unusually  competent  hands.  He  has  ample 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  suificient  means  to  employ  no 
less  than  five  hundred  men  at  a  time.  He  is  satisfied  to 
carry  out  his  undertaking  in  a  patient  and  painstaking 
manner*  He  has  the  mei-it  of  keeping  his  imaginative 
facultv  under  severe  restraint,  and  we  have  little  crause 
to  apprehend  an  apparition  of  the  airy  fancies  that  so 
many  of  his  predecessors  have  substituted  for  solid  toil. 

In  his  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Apadana,  he 
has  been  unable  to  verifv  the  existence  of  the  tliree  })ases 
belonging  to  the  inner  row  of  the  northern  colonnade. 
They  were,  however,  among  the  first  to  be  discovered 
by  Mr.  Loftus,  and  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  inventive 
group  of  travellers  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  to 
be  found.^     De  Morgan  is  of  opinion  that  the  northern 

*  Hecherches  ArcheoloffiqueSy  par  J.  de  Morgan,  G.  J6quieret  G.  Lampre 
(Paris,  1900),  vol.  i.  p.  ix. 

*  Hecherches f  p.  71);  Loftus,  Chaldcea,  p.  367. 
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coloiiiiade    could  never   have    cotitaiiied  more  than    a 
sinjjfle  row  of  coluniiis,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  whi(^h,  he  says,  would  not  admit  of  more.     His 
careful  excavations  between  the  central  group  and  the 
lateral  colonnades  have  ])roved  the  entire  absence  of 
any  foundations  upon  which  a  solid  st  ructure  could  rest. 
Tt  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  l)uildini>-  could  never  have 
been  enclosed  bv  brick  walls,  adorned,  as  so  commonlv 
supposed,  by  enamelled  designs.     The  theory  supported 
by  the  Book  of  Esther  that  it  was   protected  only  ])y 
lianoinu'  curtains  uains,  therefore,  i)robal)iIitv,  thouirh  we 
do  not  see  that  the  supposition  of  its  liaving  been  sur- 
rounded bv  wood  is  excluded.      Helow  tlie  foundations 
of  Artaxerxes  he  found  farther  remains  of  the  earlier 
edifice  of  Darius.     Among  these  wei'c  tlie  round  base  of 
a  column  and  part  of  a  bull-lieaded  capital.^     Elsewhere, 
lying  at  a  still  greater  depth,  he   came   ui)()n  a  fluted 
column  of  a  stvle  entirelv  different   from   tliose  in  the 
more  modern  edifice.     His  investigations  on  the  southern 
side  have  dispelled  any  hoi)e  of  finding  a  sculptured 
staircase  as  at  Persepolis.- 

His  discoveries  have  contributed  larwlv  to  widen 
the  ranae  of  information  (^oncerninuf  tlie  ancient  civih- 
sation  of  Susiana.  J\v  lias  found  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  bricks  ])earing  the  inscriptions  of  various 
Elamite  kings  and  patesis  written  in  the  Old  Susian 
lanouau'c  ;  some  of  these  are  said  to  <>-o  back  to  B.C.  3000, 
or  earlier,  and  a  few  of  them  are  written,  accordinix  to 
M.  de  i\[organ,  in  Sumerian  and  others  in  Semitic.  He- 
sides  bricks,  a  bronze  bas-relief,  and  a  few  archaic 
tablets  and  a  stele  with  Susian  inscriptions  have  also 
been  discovered.  Other  objects  not  of  Elamite  origin 
have  been  met  which  it  is  reasonable^  to  conclude  wen^ 
cai)tur(^d  in  the  course   of  successful   raids.     They  go 

'    Rcchtnlivs^  p.  7l*.  ■  Tranchoe  12. 
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back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Babylonian  history.  One 
is  an  obelisk  of  a  King  of  Kish  who  lived,  it  is  said,  so 
far  back  as  B.C.  3850.^  Another  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
famous  Naram  Sin  carried  off  from  Sippara ;  a  third  is 
a  brick  of  the  same  king,  a  possible  indication  that  he 
was  at  one  time  the  suzerain  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tril)uted  to  the  embellishment  of  its  temples.  In 
addition  to  these,  many  boundary  stones  have  been 
found,  all  relating  to  land  in  Chaldaea  belonging  to  the 
late  Cossaean  period,  which  prove  how  successful  the 
Elamites  continued  to  be  in  removin^j;  their  nei^flibours' 
landmarks. - 

Perhaps  of  greater  interest  is  the  glimpse  these 
excavations  have  afforded  of  a  still  more  distant  past. 
M.  de  Morcran  found  that  the  Citadel  Hill  has  reached 
its  present  aUitude  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  plain  entirely  by  the  accumulation  of  deposit 
left  by  successive  generations  of  settlers. 

He  sank  a  series  of  mines  of  considerable  lengtli 
into  tlie  side  of  the  hill,  and  at  various  depths,  down  to 
24-00  metres  below  the  surface.  The  Achaemenian 
remains  reach  no  farther  down  than  4*50  metres,  and  this 
stratum  represents  a  period  extending  over  2,500  years. 
If  we  assume  a  similar  rate  of  deposit  for  the  remainder 
we  arrive  at  more  than  B.C.  12,000  for  tlie  date  of  the 
lowest  stratum  examined.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
it  was  precisely  at  this  deptli,  representing  in  any  case 
an  extremely  remote  period,  that  he  found  the  most 
finished  pottery,  adorned  with  the  most  perfect  artistic 
designs;  and  these,  he  has  no  doubt,  could  not  have 
been  produced  except  in  a  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion.^ There  is  some  resemblance  between  these  objects 
and  others  recently  found  in    Egypt    and  ascribed  to 

^  See  Chronolonical  Tablet  in  Radau,  Early  BaJnjhmian  History ,  ]>.  .*30. 
'^  Recherches,  pp.  145  and  165.  ^  lb.  p.*  188.     Clallerv  B. 
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B.C.  fiOOO.'  This  earlv  civilisation  seems  to  have  been 
swept  away  l)y  tlie  invasion  of  a  j)(M:)i)le  in  a  much  less 
advanced  condition,  who  occn])ied  tlie  country  for  a 
long  period  of  time;-  it  is  not  till  these  had  disap- 
peared and  we  ascend  to  a  level  of  12*9'j  metres  below 
the  surface  that  we  come  to  the  ])emnnino-  of  the 
Elamite  deposit.  It  has  a  thickness  of  from  eight  to 
nine  metr(\s,  wliicli,  according  to  our  estimate,  would 
require  about  live  thousand  years  to  form.  It  was  in 
this  stratum,  between  4-')0  and  12'0-')  metres  below  the 
surface  that  he  made  liis  prhicipal  discoveries.  Here 
he  came  upon  the  walls  of  Elamite  palaces  and  temples, 
which  have  enabled  him  to  show  tliat  the  method  of 
decoration  by  means  of  enamelled  l)rick  of  exquisite 
colour  and  design  was  extensively  prac^tised.  The 
quantity  of  carbonised  material  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  wood  was  largely  em])l()yed  in  tlie  ('onstruction  of 
these  edifices  ;  and  the  remains  of  colunms  prove  that 
the  Persians  derived  their  idea  of  columnar  architecture 
direct  from  their  ])r(Mlecessors.  The  inscri])tions  so 
i-ecentlv  found  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Father  Scheil, 
who  is  now  engagcnl  in  the  work  of  decipherment. 
They  show,  he  says,  the  iniluence  of  Semitic  speec^h 
in  Elani  at  an  early  period,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
antiquity  of  Semitic  civilisation  begin  to  hope  they  may 
still  have  occasion  to  rejoice. 

Very  few  other  inscriptions  remain  for  us  to  notice. 
Befoi'e  the  end  of  the  eiuhteenth  centurv  a  vase  of  Xerxes 
was  discovered  in  Egy])t  containing  a  trilingual  inscri])- 
ti(m  translated  into  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  was 
described  by  Caylus  (after  whom  it  was  named),  and  was 
long  the  object  of  much  learned  curiosity  (Inscr.  Q*). 
Another  inscription  was  found  near  Suez,  in  a.d.  1800, 
.and  published  in  the  'Travels  of  Deiion,'  in  1807.     It 

'  MfX'hcrcheSf  pp.  187-8.  *  Cialleries  C  and  D. 
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contains  a  legend  of  Darius,  and  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  larger  monument,  afterwards  i)artly 
recovered,  but  which  has  since  been  entirely  destroyed. 
It  was  engraved  upon  a  stele  and  was  also  quadri- 
lingual :  having  three  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  one  side 
and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  other.  On  the 
Persian  side  were  two  human  figures  with  their  hands 
resting  u})on  three  cartouches.  To  the  right  w^as  the 
Persian,  to  the  left  the  Susian,  and  below  the  Babyl- 
onian text,  with  the  legend  '  Darius  the  great  king, 
king  of  kings,  king  of  lands,  the  king  of  the  wide  earth, 
son  of  Hystaspes  the  Achaemenian.'  ^  Below,  occnipying 
the  whole  face  of  the  stele,  w\as  the  longer  inscrij)tion 
in  twelve  lines  w^ith  the  Persian  on  the  top  and  the 
others  under.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Susian  was  lost, 
and  only  a  few  letters  of  the  Babylonian  remahied." 
It  begins  with  the  long  introductory  form,  and  Darius 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  conquered  Egypt ;  and  com- 
manded a  (tanal  to  be  dug  from  the  Nile  to  the  '  sea 
which  is  in  comnmnication  with  Persia.'  ^  It  seems  to 
say  that  the  king  ordered  the  half  of  the  canal  toward 
the  sea  to  be  destroyed.**  It  is  supposec^  that  this  was 
done  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  engineers  who 
thought  the  Ped  Sea  was  a1)ove  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Iiiscr.  S').  Two  other  inscriptions  have  also 
been  found  in  Egypt :  one  on  a  crystal  cylinder  now 
in  the  British  Museum  and  first  described  bv  Grotefend 
in  his  '  Neue  Beitriige  '  of  1840.  It  represents  Darius 
in  tlie  act  of  killing  a  lion.  The  king  is  standing  up- 
right in  a  chariot  with  the  tiara  upon  his  head,  and 
rarryinu'  a  bent  bow  in  his  hand.  Above  Iiim  is  the 
wint»ed  iiiiure,    and    in   the    background    a    trilinixual 

'   Menant,  Les  Achemenideffy  p.  146.         -  Oppert,  7?<to;7/.'?,  U.S.  ix.  p.  81. 

'  Spieg«'l,  Die  A/fpersisc/trn  Krilinschriffmy  p.  515. 

'  OpptM-t,  Le  Ptuple  den  Mbdes^  ]».  'l\h.     (Quoted  bv  Spiegel,  ]).  1 17. 

J.  1> 
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inscription  v\itli  the  legend  '  I  [am]  Darius  the  kinii/ 
The  other  occurs  upon  a  vase  of  j^rey  niarl)le,  and  like 
the  one  of  Oayhis,  it  is  quadrilingual.  It  was  first 
made  known  by  Lonuperierin  tho'Iievue  Archcologiqm^ ' 
(1844),  through  an  imperfect  copy  taken  l)y  the  Abl>e 
Giacchetti,  but  i\  complete  transcript  was  afterwards 
sent  ])v  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  Eawlinson.  It  reads 
simi)ly :  '  Artaxerxes  the  great  king.'  It  is  known  as 
the  Venice  vase,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Mark's  (Inscr.  Q''V  A  few  other  vases  were  afterwards 
found  at  Susa  and  at  Halicarnassus,  but  they  all  repeat 
the  same  legend  as  that  found  upon  the  Caylus  vase.  A 
short  inscription  of  Darius,  coiUaining  the  kmg  intro- 
ductorv  form  alreadv  described,  is  also  mentioned  bv 
Gobineau  as  havinu*  })een  found  near  Kermanshah.^ 
Two  unilingual  inscriptions,  one  of  Arsaces  and  the  other 
of  Pharnuclies.  were  also  afterwards  found  cm  seal 
cvUnders  which,  with  the  trilin«!;'ual  of  Darius  in  the 
Hi'itish  Museum  (S')  raise  the  nund)er  to  three  in  all.- 

*  Menant,  Lcs  AchnnhwJes^  p.  143. 

^  BenlVy,  I>ie  re.sischen  Kcilimchrifteu  (1S47),  \u  OS;  Spiegel,  p.  129; 
Records^  O.S,  ix.  87. 
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DECll'HERMKNT    OF   THE    FIRST    OR    PERSIAN    COLUMN 

TVCIISEN    TO    LASSEN,    A.D.    1798-1836. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  important 
services  rendered  bv  Niebuhr  to  the  study  of  the  cunei- 
form  inscriptions.  The  copies  he  made  at  Persepolis 
were  by  far  the  most  accurate  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, and  the  scholars  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  the  difficult  task  of  decipherment  worked  chiefly 
upon  them.  He  pointed  out  that  the  inscriptions 
generally  occur  in  i>T0ups  of  three  columns,  and  that 
in  each  the  cuneiform  signs  are  different.  He  pointed 
out  also  that  the  tliree  different  systems  always  recur  in 
the  same  definite  order  :  the  signs  characteristic  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  colunms  in  one  inscription 
always  corresi)ond  to  those  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  columns  in  the  others.  He  observed  also  that 
the  sioiis  characteristic  of  the  first  column  are  evidently 
much  simpler  than  those  in  the  other  two.  After  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  various  places  where  they 
are  found,  he  remarked  that  they  were  limited  to  forty- 
two  in  number ;  and  these  he  collected  and  |)ul3lished 
together  in  his  Plate  23,  where  they  occupy  a  ])Osition 
that  might  at  first  sight  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  ornamentation  of  th<* 
sculptured  staircase.^  This  is  the  first  cuneiform  alpha- 
bet ever  published,  and  it  was  not  tlie  least  important 

'  Niebuhr  (C),  J'ot/af/e  en  Arable,  ii.  1(K5, 
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service  rendered  bv  Xiebulir  to  the  study.  Its  forma- 
tioii  was  not  so  simple  as  might  l)e  supposed,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  accomplish  it  except  by  a 
minute  studv  of  the  momiments  themselves.  The  in- 
scriptions  had  hitherto  been  so  imperfectly  copied  that 
no  men*  collation  of  them,  however  carefully  made. 
(*ould  have  succeeded  in  eliminatinu"  the  whole  of  the 
faulty  sions  arising  from  the  errors  of  the  transcr*!)cr. 
The  accidental  addition  or  omission  of  a  wedge,  Oi-  an 
alteration  in  its  direction,  had  the  eflect  of  maanifyinii' 
the  a])|)arent  number  of  the  letters.  It  is  a  singular 
proof  (^f  the  accuracy  of  Niebuhr's  judgment  that  he 
should  have  l)een  so  successful  in  this  first  attempt 
to  distinouish  l)etween  the  genuine  and  the  defective 
letters.  In  his  list  of  forty-two  sians,  he  has  only 
introduced  nim^  tliat  are  not  true  letters,  including  the 
sign  that  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  mark  of 
separation  between  the  words. ^  On  the  other  hand, 
amid  all  the  conflicting  signs  found  in  the  copyists,  he 
passed  over  oidy  two  that  are  genuine  :  one  (^^*")  is 
incduded  by  Grotefend  in  his  list  of  defective  simis :  the 
Other  (^^^)  was  first  added  to  the  alphal)et  by  liawlin- 
son.-  It  i)roved  of  i>'reat  advantai»*e  to  conc^entrate  the 
attention  of  scholars  upon  signs  that  were  for  the  most 
part  genuine,  and  to  save  them  the  dissipation  of  energy 
that  would  have  resulted  if  thev  had  been  left  to  wander 
unguided  among  the  inscriptions  themselves.  Niebuhr 
rendered  a  farther  service  by  sej)arating  each  group  of 
wedues  that  formed  a  letter  bv  a  colon,  an  idea  he 
(?o])ied  from  the  Zend;  and  the  eye  thus  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  recognise  the  comj)licated  combinations 

'  StH>  ApjioQdix  A.  The  defective  letters  are  Xos.  1,  8,  G,  8,  17,  20,  30, 
37  and  tlie  diagonal  No.  '1. 

'  ('/.  the  alpliabets.  Spiejjfel,  Altj^pr-nAchcn  Ket'/imir/iriftefi  (lieipzig^ 
18>^l).p]).  112,  144.  l.VJ. 
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that  belong  to  each  other.  While  he  (contributed  so 
much  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  alphabet,  it  is 
singular  that  he  never  remarked  that  the  words  them- 
selves are  regularly  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
diagonal  wedge. 

This  fundamental  fact  also  escaped  the  notice  of 
Tychsen,wh()  was  the  first  to  make  a  serious  attemptatde- 
cipherment.  Tychsens  family  was  of  Norwegian  descent, 
but  he  was  born  in  the  small  townof  Tondern,  in  Schleswig 
Holstein.  in  1734.  Although  of  humble  origin,  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  early  acquired 
a  taste  for  Oriental  languages.  He  was  appointed  a 
lecturer  in  tlie  Uni\'ersity  of  Biitzow  (1700)  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  more  important  post 
of  librarian  and  curator  of  tlie  Museum  at  Eostock 
(1789).  He  attained  a  great  reputation  by  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Eabbinical  archteoloory  ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  lav  the  foundation  of  modern  Biblical  criticism. 
His  Oriental  studies  embraced  Arabic  and  Syriac ;  and 
he  also  wrote  on  the  Cufic  inscriptions  preserved  in 
Venice  and  London.  His  works  include  six  volumes 
of  archaBological  papers,  which  he  calls  'Pastimes  of 
IHitzow,'  'A  History  of  the  Rostock  Library '  (1790),  and 
two  treatises  on  Arabic  and  Syriac  (1791  and  1793). 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  having  written  a  treatise  on 
Zoroaster.  His  oi)iuions  on  cuneiform  are  contained  in 
a  curious  tract  entitled  '  De  Cuneatis  Inscriptionibus 
Persepolitanis  Lucubratio '  (1798).  He  agreed  with 
Xiebuhr  that  the  insci'iptions  are  to  be  read  from  left 
to  right,  and  that  the  three  columns  contain  three 
different  kinds  of  writing,  which  he  thought  concealed 
three  diff*erent  languages,  probably  the  Parthian,  Median 
and  Bactrian.^     He  recognised  that  the  characters  in  the 

•  Tychsen  (O.  G.),  (Rostock,  1798,  4to)  p.  5. 
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lirst  column  are  l)y  far  tlie  simplest,  and  it  is  on  them 
that  he  fastened  his  attention.  By  some  means  which 
lie  has  failed  adequately  to  explain/  he  ])rofesses  to  be 
ahle  to  transliterate  the  cuneiform  siiiiis,  and  he  has 
gratified  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  j)resenting  him 
with  a  table  showinnr  the  values  he  has  found  for  a  i^n'^at 
variety  of  signs,  among  which  he  admitted  several  that 
are  defective.  Tie  saw  that  more  than  one  siuii  mav  be 
used  for  the  same  sound  ;  and  he  assigned  four  each  to 
tlie  letters  /,  r,  5  and  .t*.  Conversely,  he  thoyght  that 
the  same  sign  might  express  the  most  diverse  sounds.  7:\ 
/A,  /,  are  iriven  as  tlie  different  values  of  a  sinirle  si<rn,  No. 

o  (\B  )•  ^f  ^'9 '%  ^^^^^  ^5  •'^'9  7/9  '^^^^  assigned  respectively  to 
two  others,  Xos.  27  (f^*^)  and  31  (^^) ;  while  two  different 
values  for  the  same  sign  are  quite  common.  I  jkt^  many  of 
his  successors,  he  recognised  a  profusion  of  vowels,  and 
he  has  allotted  nine  diflerent  sii>'ns  to  his  three  forms 
//,  //,  a.  It  is  scarcely  sur{)rising  that  out  of  the  mne, 
one  turned  out  to  ])e  correct,  Xo.  21  (^) ;  and  of  the 
four  signs  he  allotted  to  6*,  one  was  correct,  No.  38  (^). 
He  was  also  successful  in  detecting  the  si<>iis  for  d  and n  : 
but  as  his  system  was  based  u|)on  no  intelligible 
jninciple,  these  results  were  purely  accidental,  and 
<*ould  not  aflbrd  a  guide  to  future  inquirers.-  Having 
succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  in  Ihiding  known  equiva- 
lents for  the  unknown  sii»ns,  and  beino-  therebv  enabled 
to  transliterate  the  cuneiform  text,  the  next  step  was  to 
endeavour  to  make  some  sense  of  it.  This  he  sought 
to  do  by  comparing  the  singular  words  that  resulted 
from  his  svstem  with  those  of  lanouaues  he  thoutj^ht 
must     be    the    most    nearlv    allied,    such    as    Zend, 

^  Tyclisen,  pp.  22-6. 

-  S^'e  Apj)eiidix  A,  which  shows  the  letters  of  the  t'un«*iform  alphabet 
arranged  according  to  Niebuhr's  list,  and  the  values  Tychsen  ha,s  assigned 
to  each.  The  numbers  preceding  tlie  letters  in  the  text  r^fer  to  the 
numbers  of  tlie  letters  in  Xiebuhr's  al])habet. 
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Pehlevi,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Arnieiiiaii.^  He 
failed  to  recognise  fiiUv  the  intention  of  the  diat^onal 
wedge,  so  that  upon  some  occasions  he  rendered  it  by 
the  conjunction  '  and.'  He  had,  however,  the  merit 
of  pointing  out  that  a  particular  group  of  seven  cunei- 
form letters  were  continuallv  recurrinof,  ol'ten  followed 
by  the  same  group  with  three  or  four  other  letters 
added  to  the  termination.  These  are  enclosed  bv 
diagonal  wedges,  and  we  now  know  they  are  single 
words,  the  simplest  form  Ijeing  the  nominative  singular 
of  '  Kini»' '  and  the  two  longer  the  same  word  with  the 
addition  of  the  genitive  singular  and  the  genitive  plural 
termhiations.  But  Tychsen  had  no  suspicion,  at  this 
tune  at  least,  that  tlie  letters  occurring'  between  the 
diagonals  must  be  treated  as  one  word,-  nor  that  the 
terminal  variation  was  a  grammatical  inflexion.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  makes  the  simple  form  of  seven  letters 
represent  two  words,  which  he  transliterates  and  trans- 
lates Oscli  Aksak,  'is  Aksak";  and  the  two  longer 
groups  he  treats  as  three  words — Osch  Aksak  yka, 
'  is  Aksak  divus,' for  the  (irst ;  and  Osch  Aksak  acha, 
'  is  Aksak  perfectus,'  for  the  second.^  The  personage 
named  Aksak,  whom  he  had  thus  evolved,  he  took  to 
be  Arsaces,  the  foundei-  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  ;  and 
he  accordingly  found  himself  compelled  to  attribute  the 
inscriptions  and  monuments  to  that  comparatively  late 
date.^  Tvchsen's  eflbrts  at  translation  were  exhausted 
by  his  rendering  of  the  B  and  G  Inscriptions  of  Xiebuhr 
both  of  which  he  found  to  1)elonL>*  to  Aksak  ;  l)ut  he  has 
transliterated  the  Inscriptions  A.  H,  I,  and  L,  for  the 
benefit  of  other  scholars  who  niav  wish  to  read  some 

'  Tychsen,  p.  27. 

^  He  made  this  discovery  afterwards,  either  independently  or  else  he 
accepted  it  from  Miinter.  See  Heeren,  IZltforical  lieftearc/wf^  (Eng.  ed. 
1846),  ii.  S'2\l 

3  Tychsen,  pp.  29-30.  '  U.  pp.  17,  22. 
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meaning  into  them.  The  curious  feature  of  his  system 
is  that  some  of  his  letters  actually  turned  out  to  be 
correct,  such  as  his  a,  «*,  s,  or  sch.  But  as  these  results 
are  purely  accidental  he  cannot  be  allowedto  have  made 
any  real  contribution  to  cuneiform  decipherment. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  his  tract,  i^ 
was  assailed  by  Witte,  a  professor  of  his  own  university, 
who  seized  that  occasion  to  revive  the  old  view  of  Dr. 
Hyde  that  the  cuneiform  characters  were  simply  designed 
as  a  fantastic  ornamentation  and  had  no  other  signifi- 
cation.* On  the  appearance  of  Grotefend's  system, 
Tychsen.  had  the  singular  magnanimity  to  abandon  his 
own  and  he  became  one  of  the  principal  exponents  of 
the  theories  of  the  younger  scholar. 

In  the  same  year  (1798)  that  Tychsen  published  his 
'  Lucubratio,'  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  by  Dr. 
MUnter.  MUnter's  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  and  a 
poet,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  and  died  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  German  church.  His  son 
Frederick  was  born  at  Gotha,  in  1761,  but  his  youth 
was  passed  at  Copenhagen,  and  many  of  his  works  were 
written  in  Danish  and  subsequently  translated  into 
German.  Like  his  father,  he  entered  the  Church,  and 
became  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  Copenhagen,  and 
eventually  rose  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Seeland  (1808). 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  especially  upon  theo- 
logical subjects.  His  works  include  a  *  History  of 
Dogma '  (1801),  a  '  History  of  the  Danish  Reforma- 
tion' (1802),  and  the  last,*  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  important,  was  on  the  *  Symbols  and  Works  of  Art 
of  the  Early  Christians,'  published  in  Altona,  1824. 
He  also  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  philo- 

*  Miiater  (F.  C),   Versuch  iiber  die  keUfbrmigen  Inschrifttn  (Eopen- 
hagen,  1802,  8vo),  p.  8. 
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legist  and  Orientalist.  His  pai)er  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  was  published  in  Danish  in  1800,  and 
translated  into  German  in  1802.  It  was  not  till  then 
that  it  became  accessible  to  the  general  reading  public, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  M.  de  Sacy  noticed  it  in  the 
'  Magasin  Encyclopedique.'  ^  Mlinter  had  long  been  in 
correspondence  with  Tychsen  on  the  subject  of  their 
common  studies ;  but  the  two  scholars  arrived  at 
widely  different  results.  While  the  latter  invented  a 
system  of  interpretation  that  enabled  him  to  trans- 
literate the  inscri[)tions  with  comparative  facihty,  the 
former  could  not  admit  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
rested  upon  any  satisfactory  basis.  His  own  contribu- 
tion, if  much  more  modest,  is  not  on  that  account  less 
valuable. 

Mlinter,  in  the  first  place,  rendered  important  service 
to  his  successor,  Grotefend,  by  sweeping  away  the 
foolish  conjecture  that  the  inscrii)tions  belonged  to  the 
Parthian  at>e,  and  with  it  the  misleadin<]f  inference  that 
the  name  of  Arsaces  was  to  be  sought  for  among  them. 
In  a  few  masterly  pages,  remarkable  alike  for  wide 
knowledge  and  accurate  judgment,  he  showed  that 
Persepolis  could  only  be  referred  to  the  Achaemenian 
kings,  an  opinion  that  had  already  gained  the  support 
of  Heeren,  in  ()i)i)osition  to  the  authority  of  Herder, 
who  ascribed  it  to  the  nivtholo^jfical  a^e  of  Jamshid.- 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  claims  of  Darius  or 
Jamshid  to  be  the  founder  of  Persepolis  would  not  give 
rise  to  heated  divscussion ;  yet  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century  the  tranquillity  of  Gottingen  was  convulsed 
by  the  fierce  controversy  that  raged  between  the  two 
learned  advocates  of  tlic  rival  theories."^ 

*  Mayasin  Encyclopedique y  redige  i»ar  A.  L.  MiUin,  Year  IX,  vol.  iii. 
^  Milnter,  p.  25. 

■  Heeren(A.  II.  L.),  Ilistonache  Werke :  *  Ideen  Liber  die  Politik  '(1824), 
xi.  407. 
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Mlinter  did  not  profess  to  l)e  able  to  transliterate 
and  still  less  to  translate  the  ins(*ri))tions.  Ilis  i)reten- 
sions  were  limited  to  a  very  tentative  endeavour  to 
assign  values  to  thirteen  characters ;  and  of  these,  four 
were  not  derived  from  Niel)uhr\s  list,  and  thev  turned 
out  to  be  merely  errors  of  the  copyist.  Havintr  fixed 
the  date  of  Persepolis  and  pre8umal)ly  therefore  of  the 
inscriptions,  he  inferred  that  tlie  lanu'uage  nnist  be  closely 
allied  to  the  Zend  or  the  Pehlevi.  He  made  a  minute 
investigation  of  all  tlie  cuneiform  inscri])tions  that  were 
known  in  his  day  in  Euroi)e,  and  studied  Kaem])fer 
and  Le  Bruyn  with  the  same  attention  as  he  studied 
Xiebuhr.  He  accepted  Xielnihrs  division  of  the  Perse- 
politan  inscriptions  into  three  different  kindsof  writing  ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  iirst  was  alpliabetic^al,  the 
second  syllabic,  and  the  third  ideographic.  The  latter 
he  thoug-ht  bore  some  resemblance  to  Chinese.  He  saw 
that  the  language  of  the  first  column  admitted  of  too 
many  vowels  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Pehlevi.  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  think  that  the  three 
colunms  contained  translations  of  the  same  text  into 
different  lanixua^es,  which  mii>ht  i)rol)al)lv  be  Zend, 
Pehlevi  and  Parsi.^  On  tliis  i)oint,  however,  he  did 
not  consider  the  evidence  sufficient  to  exclude  all 
doubt.  Indeed,  he  said  the  three  columns  niidit  turn 
out  to  be  in  the  same  language,  expressed  in  different 
characters.'^  He  studied  carefully  the  inscrij)ti()ns  that 
occur  on  vases,  cylinders  and  Inicks  from  Babylon,  a 
few  of  which  were  then  beixinnini>-  to  fhid  their  wav  to 
the  European  museums  and  the  private  collections  of 
Sir  W.  Ouseley  and  Mr.  Townley.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  u})on  the  vase  described  by  Caylus,  which, 

^  Munter,  pp.  85, 106,  1  L>:3. 

-  P.  123 ;  but  cf.  p.  87,  where  lie  pronounces  more  definitely  for  different 
languages. 
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in  addition  to  the  cuneiform  inscription,  was  also  in- 
scribed with  Ejj^yptian  hierogiyphicsJ  Tychsen  pro- 
nounced the  latter  to  be  Phoenician,  and  he  believed 
that  the  urn  itself  had  formerly  contained  the  ashes, 
of  his  friend  Aksak.^'  MUnter  made  the  more  important 
remark  that  the  characters  on  the  Babylonian  relics 
were  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  third  Persepolitan 
colunui. 

Meanwhile,  he  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 
to  the  simplest  form  of  writing,  which  is  found  in  the 
first  column ;  and  he  speedily  recognised  that  the 
diagonal  wedge  whicli  occurs  so  frequently  was  evidently 
intended  to  separate  one  word  from  the  other.  He 
compared  it  to  the  cypress  tree  that  divides  the  groups^ 
in  the  procession  on  the  sculptured  staircase  seen  at 
Persepolis;  and  adds  that  in  one  of  the  old  Hindu 
alpliabets  the  words  are  similarly  separated  by  a  small 
oval.*^  This  discovery,  now  announced  for  the  first 
time,  had  till  tlien  escajjed  the  observation  of  Tychsen^ 
who,  it  will  ])e  rememl)ered,  fancied  he  found  three 
different  words  enclosed  within  the  same  diagonals.  In 
order  to  find  values  for  the  cuneiform  letters,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  twofold  method.  He  sought  out  the  signs 
that  recurred  the  most  frequently  and  that  were  the  most 
uniformly  rej)eated  in  the  same  word,  for  he  concluded 
that  these  would  naturally  turn  out  to  be  vowels.  He 
soon  identified  three  in  particular  (yyy,  y^i-^  ^)  that  were 
constantly  recurring:  the  first  in  almost  every  word, 
and  occasionally  several  times  in  the  same  word.**  In 
the?  inscriptions  analysed,  he  found  that  the  first  was 
repeated  183  times,  the  st^cond  140,  and  the  third  107 
times.^     He  then  proceeded  to   compare  the  forms  of 

^  Rectteil  (rAntiquit'Sf  \  ol,  v,  PU  30;  for  the  Babylonian  bricks,  MiUin, 
iii.  20. 

'^  Miinter,  p.  78.  ^  Ih.  p.  113. 

*  lb.  p.  105.  ^  lb,  p.  106,  7iote. 
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these  letters  with  those  of  the  vowels  in  other  kindred 
languages ;  and  he  thought  he  discerned  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  first  and  third  in  the  Zend 
character  for  a  and  in  the  Armenian  for  o}  He  could 
not  find  a  letter  anv where  that  resembled  the  second. 

ft 

However,  he  ol)served  another  (uineiform  sign  that  also 
recurred  with  great  fre(|uency  (*^yyy),  ^iid  which  might 
easily  bear  comparison  with  the  Zend  letter  for  a  long.- 
A  likeness  between  a  defective  cuneiform  sign  (»-^ )  and 
the  Zend  letter  for  /  gave  him  a  fourth  vowel.  Similar 
considerations  led  him  to  assign  the  values  of  ou  w  ii  y 
to  another  sign  (^),  a  conjecture  that  turned  out  to  be 
less  happy  than  that  of  Tychsen,  who  accidentally  hit 
upon  its  correct  value,  .s.  Miinter  had  now  i)ointed 
(mt  six  signs  he  thought  ex])ressed  vowels  (viz.  ^  e  or  a, 
y^>-  ?,  ^  0,  »-yyy  a,  »^^  /,  ^  (^t,  SzcX  The  second  he 
dropped  out  of  liis  alphabet,  for  after  careful  search 
he  could  find  no  letter  in  any  other  alphabet  to  give 
him  a  ('hie  to  its  value.  Th(^  fiftli  was  not  a  genuine 
letter;  and  of  the  four  that  remained  two  were,  as  he 
surmised,  vowels  (Nos.  1  and  3).  Thi'  othei*  two  were 
both  consonants.  Only  one  of  tlie  former — the  first, 
n, — was  found  to  be  correct;  but  it  liad  alreadv 
been  reco!»*nised  1)Y  Tvchsen.  The  otlier — the  o — was 
afterwards  found  to  be  i.  He  also  identified  seven 
other  signs  with  the  consonants  y>,  ///  (two),  r,  ;•  strong, 
s  and  />,  whicli  he  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of 
comparing  tliem  with  otlier  letters  found  in  Zend, 
Armenian  and  (ireorgian,  to  which  they  liad  '  no  small 
similarity.'^  Three  of  the  sjons  he  selected  were  not 
genuine  ;  and  of  tlie  four  otliers  tlie  onlv  one  that  was 
i'orrect  was  h  [tz^).     His  efforts   in  this  direction  were 

'  Muiiter,  pp.  1(^5,  101).  •      •    •  ,  ^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

'  10.  \).  117. 
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thus  limited  to  findin*^'   correc^t  values    for   two  siims 
{a  and  b)} 

Like  Tyclisen,  he  was  attracted  l)y  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  word  of  seven  letters.  Li  one  short 
inscription  it  may  l)e  found  five  times,  and  it  is 
repeated  at  least  twenty-ei^ht  times  in  the  inscriptions 
copied  by  Niehuhr.  Tie  also  observed  that  the  same 
seven  letters  occur  frequently  with  a  terminal  addition 
of  three  or  four  other  letters,  and  this  word  is 
immediately  preceded  by  the  simpler  form  in  seven 
letters.  He  (•oncluded  that  the  additional  letters  must 
be  an  inflexion :  not,  as  Tyclisen  thought,  an  indepen- 
dent word,  such  as  '  pius '  or  '  perfectus.'  Mlinter 
confessed  his  inabilitv  to  read  the  word,  but  he 
regarded  it  as  the  key  of  the  whole  alphabet.-  His 
first  hnpression  corresjjonded  with  that  of  Tyclisen,  in 
so  far  as  he  supposed  it  lo  be  a  proper  nanie.^  But  its 
recurrence  so  frequently  seemed  to  discredit  this  sup- 
position, particularly  as  no  name  of  any  king  of  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty  appeared  to  fit  into  seven  letters."* 
Then  he  assumed  it  must  be  a  title,  possibly  '  king  of 


'  Miinter's 

consonants  are : 

his  vowels  : 

P 

4 

y^  wrong 

1']  or  A 

21     ^     right  A 

Kb 

11 

fy    wrong 

A 

23  .-yyy  wrong 

Kh 

>-T^  defective 

I 

>-/    delVctive 

U 

3 

y>-  defective 

Oil  &c. 

38    //    wrong 

Strong  U 

16 

ff>-  wrong 

C)  vocal 

12      fy    wrong 

S 

>-YY  defective 

() 

yy     defective 

B 

'   1 

g:y    right 

•  Miinter,  p.  125. 

^  *  Aber  selbst  die  Flectionen,die  mir  iiberall  im  Wege  standen,  miissten 
mich  in  meiner  Erwartung,  bier  nomina  propria  anziitrelfeu,  immer  unge- 
wis^er  macben,  und  dadurcbmusste  ich  aucb  immer  mehr  davon  abgeschreckt 
werden  in  dem  AVort  mit  den  7  Bucbstaben  einen  Kunigstitel  zu  sucben.* 
/^.  p.  127.  »  /Z».  p.  126. 
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kin^s/  and  in  that  case  he  eleaiiv  saw  that  the 
precediiiti"  word  must  be  the  name  of  the  kiiiji*.  Here 
he  liad  ^ot  on  the  right  track,  for  the  word  dcx^s  in  ftu't 
signify  '  king.'  and  the  one  that  precedes  it,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  inscriptions,  was  aftei'wards  found  to 
be  the  royal  name ;  but  he  ultimately  rejected  this 
explanation,  because  in  Xiebuhr's  Table  A  it  followed 
a  word  of  two  letters,  which  could  not  possibly  express 
the  name  of  any  of  the  Achaemenian  kin^s.  The 
passage  he  refers  to  happens  to  be  erroneously  copied, 
for  a  diagonal  wedge  has  l)een  introduced  where  there 
should  be  a  letter,  and  Mlinter  was  misled  bv  this 
unfortunate  mistake.  He  thus  abandoned  an  hypothesis 
that,  if  persevered  in,  might  have  led  to  some  result. 
He  mav  also  have  thoui»ht  that  the  word  of  seven 
letters  was  too  lonii*  to  be  simplv  "kiiiL*/  and  eonse- 
quently  he  made  the  unfortunate  guess  that  it  signified 
'kiuix  of  kinsi's.'  This  assnmi)tion  stood  urentlv  in  the 
way  of  liis  arrivimr  at  the  correct  meaning.  Tlie  truth 
is  that  the  two  words  already  referred  to  as  occiirrinir 
togethei*  are  required  to  make  Uj)  the  significaticm  of 
'•kiiiii'  of  kinns,*  the  second  bein^-  merely  a  reiietition  of 
the  first  with  the  addition  of  tlie  genitive  termination, 
corresponding  to  '  rex  '  and  ''  reguni.'  iliintcM*  could 
derive  no  assistance  from  a  Zend  uranunar,  for  at  that 
time  none  had  l)een  written.^  What  information  he 
collected  by  his  own  study  aflbrded  him  no  lielj)  in  the 
present  nuitter.  According  to  his  transliteration,  he 
knew  three  out  of  the  four  letters  with  which  the 
loiiuer  word  terminates  :  these  were  e  :  an  unknown 
sign,  possibly  a  j,  followed  by  ea ;  but  Zend  could  not 
guide  him  to  the  signirication  of  the  inflexion  '  ejea.' 
Tlie  transliteration  was  at  lault,  for  the  four  letters  are 
really  '  anam,*  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Zend 

'   Mlinter,  ]).  lis. 
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genitive  plural.  To  be  thus  baffled  wli^n  so  near  the 
truth  is  a  curious  illustration  of  how  completely  even  an 
exceptionally  keen  inquirer  may  fail  to  recognise  what 
might  seem  self-evident.  With  the  very  phrase  '  king 
of  kings '  constantly  present  to  his  mind,  it  never  struck 
him  that  two  words  occurring  one  after  the  other,  and 
differing  in  only  what  he  recognised  to  be  an  inflexion, 
were  precisely  the  '  king  of  kings  '  he  was  in  search  of.* 

In  this  dilemma  De  Sacy  suggested  that  the  word 
or  words  were  probably  a  religious  formula,  such  as  an 
invocation  of  God  or  the  Ferhouer,  and  this  opinion 
gained  confirmation  by  its  occurrence  on  cylinders  and 
bri(*ks  which  Miinter  had  no  doubt  were  inscribed  with 
magical  incantations.  He  was  thus  led  far  away  from 
the  true  solution.- 

MUnter  made  a  careful  study  of  the  words  that 
showed  a  change  of  termination,  and  he  drew  up  a  list 
of  seven  of  the  most  common  inflexions.^  The  two  last 
in  this  list  are  the  ones  added  so  often  to  the  enig- 
matical word  he  \'ainly  sought  to  read,  and  which  are, 
as  we  now  know,  the  signs  of  the  genitive  singular  and 
plural. 

His  inquiries  did  not  pretend  to  go  beyond  the 
first  or  simplest  species  of  writing,  but  he  took 
occasion  to  point  out  the  signs  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  that  correspond  to  the  word  of  seven  letters. 
Their  identification,  he  argued,  is  indisputable,  for 
when  the  word  occurs  twice  in  succession  in  the  first 
column  tlie  corres})onding  signs  are  similarly  repeated 
in  the  second  and  third ;  and  their  restricted  form 
clearly  indicates  that  they  must  be  syllabic  or  ideo- 
graphic* 

The   Persepolitan   inscriptions  were  now   tolerably 

'  Munter,  p.  128.  '^  lb.  p.  140. 

^  lb.  p.  120.  *  lb,  p.  90. 
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well  known  to  persons  interested  in  such  matters,  by 
the  plates  of  Le  Bruyn  and  more  especially  by  those  of 
Niebuhr.     But  the  inscriptions  from  Babylon  had  only 
just  begun  to  attract  notice.     So  far   back  indeed  as 
the  beirinuino'  of  the  seventeenth  century  Delia  Valle, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  sent  a  few  inscribed   bricks  to 
Rome,  but  thev  had  received  little  attention.'     Later 
travellers    do    not    a])])ear    to    have    mentioned    the 
existence    of  these  curious  relics  till   the  end    of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Pere  Emanuel,  a  Carmelite, 
who  resided  at  Bagdad,  ga\'e  a  description  of  tliem  in  a 
manuscript  referred  to  by  D'Anville  in  tlie  Memoirs  of 
the   Academy  of  Inscriptions.^     Soon    afterwards    the 
Abbe    Beauchamp,  in  his  acc^ount  of  Hillah,  says  he 
found  '  large  and  tliick  bricks  imprinted  with  unknown 
i^haracters,  specimens  of  which  I  liave  presented  to  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy.'  ^     His  acc^ount  excited  some  interest, 
and  it  was  translated  into  Englisli  in   1792,  and  also 
into   German  by  Witte  of  liostock.       Several  of  the 
bricks  were  deposited  in  tlie  National  Library  at  Paris, 
and   plaster  casts  of   them  wei-e  sent    to    Herder  and 
MUnter.     Shortly  afterwards    the  same  collection  was 
enriched    by    the    Egyptian    vase    already    mentioned, 
which    Count    Caylus    had    discovered,  and  wliich    he 
described  in  his    '  Eecueil  d'Antiquites.'  ^     About  the 
same  time  also  various  cylinders  and  l)ricks  found  their 
way    to    different     Euro})ean    museums    and    private 
collections.     Drawiniifs  of  a  few  of  these  were  also  to 
be  found  in  Caylus;  and  in  1800  Mliiiter  publislied  two 
others  from  Babylonian  bricks  tliat  had  not  st^en   the 
liglit  before.^ 

'  See  above,  p.  24. 

■^  Vol.  xwiii.     Ilager's  Diasertatum,  p.  xv,  notf". 

'  Journal  df'.<  Savants^  1790. 

^  Vol.  V.  PI.  30.     See  ./.  i?.  A.  S.  xi.  339. 

•  Miinter,  V\.  :?,  tigs.  1  and  2. 
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Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
gave  instructions  to  the  Eesident  at  Bussorah  to  secure 
ten  or  a  dozen  specimens  for  their  museum  (1797). 
They  said  they  had  heard  that  near  Hillah  '  there  exist 
the  remains  of  a  very  large  and  magnificent  city, 
supposed  to  be  Babylon,  and  that  the  bricks  contain  an 
indented  scroll  or  label  in  letters  totally  different  from 
any  now  made  use  of  in  the  East.' '  The  bricks  reached 
Ijondon  in  1801,  and  the  task  of  copying  and  describing 
them  was  entrusted  to  Joseph  Hager.  Hager  was  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  wandering  scholar,  and  he  en- 
joyed a  reputation  that  appears  to  have  been  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  his  acquirements.  He  was  of  Austrian 
descent,  but  he  was  born  at  Milan  in  1757,  and  died  at 
Pavia  in  1819.  He  early  took  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  especially  Chinese.  He  roamed  about 
Europe,  visiting  all  the  libraries  from  Constantinople  to 
Madrid,  and  from  Leyden  and  Oxford  to  the  south  of 
Italy.  He  wrote  both  in  Italian  and  German,  and 
apparently  also  in  EngUsh  and  French.  One  of  his  first 
works  was  in  German  on  a  Literary  Imposture  (1799), 
and  he  became  known  in  England  as  a  contributor  to 
Ouseley\s  Oriental  Collections,  and  by  a  book  on  the 
'  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chinese  '  (1801).  It  was 
in  this  year  that  his  Memoir  on  the  Babylonian  Inscrip- 
tions was  written,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  settled  in 
Paris,  and  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  compile  a 
Dictionary  of  Cliinese  in  Latin  and  French  (1802).  For 
this  he  was  to  receive  6,000  francs  a  year ;  but  after 
some  time  a  suspicion  arose  as  to  his  quaUfications  and 
industry.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  was  tliat  he  was 
removed  from  his  post,  and  he  left  France  in  1800.  We 
afterwards  find  him  a  teacher  of  (jerman  at  Oxford, 

*  Ilager   (Joseph),   Dissertation   on  the   Xewly-Discoveved  Babylonian 
Imcriptions  (London,  1801),  p.  xvi. 
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and  in  1809  he  retired  to  Pavia  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Oriental  Tjangua^es.  He  wrote  several  books  on  Chinese, 
includina*  a  Grannnar,  a  Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary,  a 
'  Pantheon  Chinois,'  and  the  like  ;  but  they  were  severely 
handled  l)y  the  most  competent  critics.  He,  however, 
accomplished  his  work  on  the  Inscriptions  with  a  fair 
degree  of  merit.  He  began  by  publishing  one  of  them 
in  the  '  jMonthly  Magazine  '  (August  1801)  without  note 
or  commentary.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  M.  Lichten- 
stein,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very  foolish  essay,  to  which 
reference  will  shortly  be  made.  Next  year  Hager  pub- 
lished the  others,  accompanied  by  a  learned  Dissertation 
on  the  sul)ject.^  He  pointed  out,  as  indeed  had  been 
already  dcjne  by  Mlinter,  that  the  characters  on  the 
bricks  are  '  formed  of  nearly  the  same  elements  and 
nail-headed  strokes '  as  at  Persepolis  ;  but  he  showed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  system  of  writino*  must  have 
originated  among  the  Chaldaeans,  who '  were  a  celebrated 
people  when  the  name  of  the  Persians  was  scarcely 
known.'  -  He  considered  that  many  ancient  alphabets 
were  derived  from  the  cuneiform,  even  including  Deva- 
nagari,  the  oldest  Sanscrit  character,  which  was  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  Divine  revelation/^  He  finds  many  of 
the  Bal)ylonian  characters  the  })r()totypes  of  Samaritan 
or  Cuthean,  and  the  similar  Phoenician  letters.  Finally 
he  shows  with  strikin<z  effect  the  wed<»e-like  and  anijular 
origin  oi'  our  own  alphaljetical  system.^  He  called 
attention  to  the  ancient  custom  of  cutting  inscriptions 
upon  pillars  and  colunms,  and  he  considers  it  natural  on 
that  account  to  find  that '  the  writing  of  the  ancients  was- 
l)erpendicular  rather  than  horizontal,  colunms  and  pil- 
lars beiuLi'  much  fitter  for  the  former  manner  of  writinir 

•  Stv  -Millin   Mat/ashi  Enrychiwdique  (Year  IX),  ii.  ,S6. 

'  Ham-r,  p.  xviii,  '  Ih.  pj).  xix.  40-41. 

*  Ih.  i»i».  -JO,  87,  40,  4S. 
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than  for  the  latter/  ^  Such  at  least  was  the  direction 
of  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian  and  Chinese.  On  account 
of  the  absence  of  stone  in  Babylon,  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  bricks,  and  we  learn  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  Democritus  took  his  treatise  on  Morals  from 
an  inscription  written  on  a  brick  column.-  The  colum- 
nar origin  of  writing  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  in- 
scrijition  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  is,  as  Hager  asserts, 
'perpendicular  rather  than  horizontal,'  an  opinion  he 
thinks  he  can  prove  by  the  gems  he  has  studied.  Various 
conjectures  as  to  the  subject  of  the  legend  on  the  bricks 
had  been  put  forward.  Miinter  and  Grotefend  thought  it 
was  a  talisman ;  *^  others  that  it  recorded  some  historical 
event  or  an  astronomic^al  observation ;  but  Hager  sug- 
gested that  the  subject  was  probably  the  same  as  that  on 
the  Eoman  bricks  :  that  is  to  say,  that  it  recorded  the 
name  and  the  place  of  the  maker — a  suggestion  that 
turned  out  to  be  verv  nearly  correct.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  writing  was  the  same  as  that  discussed  by 
Democritus  in  his  lost  treatise,  and  which  is  referred 
to  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.'*  He  considers 
that  it  is  ideographic,  '  for  we  find  single  groups 
composed  of  abundance  of  nails,  like  the  various 
strokes  in  the  Chinese  characters,  all  different  from 
each  other  and  different  from  the  Persepolitan. 
Nor  does  he  consider  that  they  were  developed  from 
hieroglyphics,  but  deliberately  '  formed  and  combined 
by  an  ar])itrary  institution,  and  designed  to  express,  not 
letters  nor  svUables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole 
words.' ^  Finally  he  suggests  that  the  Persepolitan 
mode  of  writing  was  directly  derived  from  tlie  Baby- 
lonian by  simply  laying  the  peri)endicular  inscription 

^  Hager,  p.  50.  -  Millin,  foe.  ciY.  p.  46. 

^  Dorow,  Die  Assyrische  Keilinschriften  erliiutert  (Wiesbaden,  1820), 
p.  25.  ^  Hager,  pp.  00-1.  •  lb,  pp.  53,  56. 
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upon  its  side ;  by  that  means  the  heads  of  the  wedges 
that  were  originally  at  the  top  are  now  all  turned  to  the 
left,  and  the  insc-ription  that  was  originally  read  from 
top  to  bottom  l)ecomes  by  its  changed  position  always 
read  from  left  to  right.  'If  we  turn  our  i)erpendicular 
characters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  lie  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  effect  will  be  exactly  what  takes 
place  in  the  Persian  writing/  ^  This  is  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  a  much  later  discovery. 

Hagers  book  was  still  going  through  the  press  when 
another  important  inscription  was  added  to  the  Paris 
Library  (1802).  It  is  on  a  stone  found  1)}'  M.  Micliaux 
at  Tak  Kasra  l)elow  Raiidad.  The  Vase  of  Cavlus  and 
the  Caillou  Michaux  continued  for  a  time  to  be  the  two 
most  celebrated  samples  of  the  Persepolitan  and  Babylo- 
nian styles  in  Europe.  Later  on,  tlu^  Persepolitan  col- 
lection was  enriched  bv  the  discovery  of  the  ^  Suez 
Stone,*  pul)lislied  in  thu  'Travels  of  Denon,"  in  1807. 
But  all  these  were  entirely  ecH])sed  by  tlie  long  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Babylon  and  sent  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  to 
the  India  House.  It  was  long  known  simply  as  the 
India  House  Inscription,  till  later  knowledge  i)royed  it 
to  1)e  the  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Shortly  afterwards  (1808)  the  Library  of  Trhiity 
C^oUege,  Caml)ridge,  received  an  inscription  from  Sir 
John  Malcolm  of  wliicli  we  hear  little  till  a  much  later 
period. 

W(*  have  said  that  an  inscription  pulilished  by 
Haii'er  without  commentary  in  1801  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lichtenstein,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  Memoir 
published  in  the  '  Brunswick  Magazine.'  -^  This  eccen- 
tric   writer    put    forward    the    theory    that  the  bricks 

^  Ilager.  p]).  52,  62. 

'^  See  Millin  ( Vear  yill),  v.  441.    It  was  reprinted  at  Helmstadt,  1803, 
1  vol.  4to. 
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concerning  which  so  much  noise  was  being  made  were 
in  fact  not  older  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  a.d., 
and  that  the  characters  bore  a  '  striking  resemblance '  to 
Cufic.^     Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  remove 
the  arl)itrary  additions  of  unnecessary  wedges,  in  order 
to  detect  the  Cufic   symbols  they   concealed.     Unlike 
most  other  scholars,  he  cliieflv  studied  the  Babvlonian 
bricks  and  the  most  complicated   of  the  Persepolitan 
systems;  and  he  regarded  an  entire  group  of  characters 
as  only  one  letter.     Having  reduced  it  to  the  necessary 
simplicity  by  simply  dropping  out  all  the  inconvenient 
wedges  till  he  could  discover  something  that  suggested 
the  appearance  of  a  Cufic  letter,  he  was  enabled  to  draw 
up  an  alphabet  by  which  he   read  all    the    cuneiform 
inscriptions  with  the  greatest  ease.-     He  then  discovered 
that  the  lan<xua<»'e  was  an  ancient  form  of  Arabic  and 
should  be  read  from  right  to  left.    He  was  quite  surprised 
that  1  lager  should  have  been  so  deluded  by  wild  dreams 
of  lieliis  and  Semiramis  that  he  failed  to  see  that  his 
bricks    '  contained  onlv  a  few  miserable   sentences  in 
Arabic'     What  tlie  Arabic  words  reallv  were  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  disclose  to  the  public,  but  he 
communicated  a   few  of  them  to  De  Sacy,  who  pro- 
nounced that  thev  were  not  Arabic  at  all.     Lichtenstein 
was  irood  enoufrh  to  translate  Haider's  l)rick,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  prayer ;    from  thence  he  passed  on  to 
Niehuhr's  inscriptions,  and  selected  the  diiTicvdt  specimens 
(C,  E,  and  L,  PI.  24).     From  C  he  obtained  the  most 
astonisliing    result.     The   words  ran  as  follows:  *The 
Kini»-,   the  Sovereiirn,   Prince  of  all  Princes,  the  Lord 
Saleh,  Jinghis,  son  of  Armerib,  governor-general  for  the 
Emperor  of  China,  Orkhan  Saheb.'^     Encouraged  by 
this  striking  success,  he    next  took  in  hand  the  long 

*  De  Sacy,  in  Millin,  ?*/>.  p.  450. 

«  lb.  p.  453.  '  lb.  p.  443. 
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inscription  on  the  Caillou  Michaux.  It  was  written, 
he  says,  in  Armenian,  and  contains  an  exhortation  ad- 
dressed by  a  priest  of  the  '  Temple  of  the  God  of  tlie 
Dead '  to  certain  women  mourning  their  de])arted 
friends.^  De  Sacy,  from  whom  our  information  is  taken, 
gives  more  than  a  page  of  this  pious  effusion,  which  he 
says  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  translation. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  is  a  pure  invention. 
Indeed  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  Memoir 
was  intended  by  Lichtenstein  as  a  jeit  Wesjrrif,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  an  impudent  imposture.  It  is  certainly 
curious  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  treated 
seriously.  Besides  the  solemn  review  and  confutation 
by  De  Sacy  from  which  we  quote,  we  find  so  late  as 
1820  that  Grotefend  still  thought  it  necessary  to  com- 
bat his  theories,  and  De  Sacy  even  at  that  period  classi- 
fied together  'the  conjectures  of  Lichtenstein  and  the 
labours  of  Grotefend '  as  equally  open  to  suspicion." 

We  now  come  to  the  scholar  to  whose  ingenuity  we 
owe  the  first  real  success  that  was  achieved  iii  de- 
ciphering the  cuneiform  letters. 

George  Frederick  Grotefend  was  born  at  Miinden, 
Hanover,  in  1775.  He  was  sent  to  the  Universitv  of 
Gottingen  in  1705,  where  two  years  later  lie  obtained  a 
tutorship.  He  applied  himself  to  tlie  study  of  })liilology 
under  Heyne,  and  in  1803  he  became  Pro-Eector.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  the  Gvmnasium  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Mahie;  and  hi  1821  he  became  Eector 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  where  he  died  in  1853.  He 
was  always    an   industrious  student,  but  he  failed  in 

*  Millin,  pp.  445-7.  The  Micliaux  Stone,  as  is  now  wA\  known,  is  a 
Kudurru,  or  landmark,  of  which  class  it  is  still  the  oldest  specimen.  It 
dates  from  B.C.  1120,  and  being  chiefly  an  inventorv  of  etlects  and  measure- 
ments, the  difficulties  of  its  translation  have  been  only  recently  overcome. 
See  Maspero  (CJ.),  Dawn  of  Civilisation  (Eng.  ed.  1894),  p.  762. 

^  Letter  to  Dorow,  Z>?V  Astt/rische  Keilin-'irlmften  (1820),  ])p.  28,  ,5(>. 
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after  life  to  follow  up  his  first  great  success ;  aud  if  it 
had  not  been  for  it,  his  name  would  probably  never 
have  been  known.  In  1817  he  {)ublished  a  Latin 
Grammar,  which  was  translated  into  English  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  subsequently  he  did 
some  useful  service  by  his  inquiries  into  the  early 
Italian  languages.  In  1835  he  j)ublished  a  book  on  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Umbrian,  and,  in  1837,  another  on  the 
Oscan,  and  these  were  followed  in  1840  by  a  Geo- 
graphy and  History  of  Ancient  Italy.  The  i)a})er  on 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  that  first  brought  him  into 
notice  was  read  before  the  Gcittingen  Academy  on 
September  4,  1802  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  at  the  same 
sitting  Heyne  first  called  attention  to  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Eosetta  Stone,  from  which  the  reading  of 
Eg)q)tian  hieroglyj)hics  takes  its  departure.^ 

Grotefend  himself  informs  us  that  he  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,-  and  many  of  his 
critics,  who  were  probably  quite  as  ignorant  as  him- 
self, took  care  that  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Although  he  had  no  special  qualification  in  this  respect 
for  the  task  he  undertook,  yet  he  early  displayed  a 
remarkable  ai)titude  for  the  solution  of  riddles :  a 
peculiar  talent  which  he  shared  in  common  with  Dr. 
Hincks,  who  also  acquired  great  distinction  as  a  cunei- 
form scholar.  In  consequence  of  this  pecuHarity  a 
friend  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  Niebuhr's 
enigmatical  inscriptions,  which  were  then  exciting  very 
general  curiosity ;  '^  and  he  now  disclosed  the  result  to 
the  Academy.  He  communicated  the  substance  of  it 
to  the  'Gottingen  Literary  Gazette'  (Sept.  18,  1802); 
and  in  the  foUowinij^  vear  Silvestre  de  Sacv,  the  well- 
known  Arabic  scholar,  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 

^  Grotefend  (G.  F.),  Nei/e  Beitriige,  Hanover,  1847,  4to. 

2  Heeren,  Werke,  xi.  .'J44.  »  lb.  pp.  Ury,  :]oL>. 
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'  Magasiu  EiicycIopMiqiie'  of  Millin.^  It  was  subse- 
quently reported  in  the  well-known  Vienna  i)eriodical,  the 
'  Fundixruben  des  Orients ' ; "  and  in  181-3  Grotefend  had 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter  in  his  own  words 
in  an  api)endix  to  Heeren's  '  Historical  Eesearclies/  "^ 

The  careful  investigations  of  Miinter  were  found  of 
2freat  service  bv  his  more  successful  follower.  Miinter 
had  already  pointed  out  that  the  inscriptions  belonged 
without  doubt  tc)  the  period  of  the  Achaemenian 
dvnastv :  that  the  words  were  separated  from  each 
other  bv  a  diai^^onal  wedw,  and  that  the  writing  ran 
from  left  to  right.  Tic  had  directed  special  attention 
to  the  word  of  seven  letters,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
preceded  in  many  cases  another  identical  to  it  but 
terminatino'  with  some  unknown  grammatical  inflexion. 
He  had  suggested  that  the  former  probably  signified 
some  such  title  as  '  king  of  kings '  and  that  the  royal 
name  must  be  looked  for  in  the  word  that  precedes  it, 
an  o|)inion  he  only  abandoned  in  view  of  the  difliculties 
already  explained. 

'  Year  VI II  (1803),  v.  438.  I)e  Sacy's  essay  is  accompanied  by  a  plate 
giving  the  text,  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  B  and  0  inscriptions 
of  Xiebuhr. 

-  Vols.  iv.  and  v. 

*  Hisforifiche  Werke,  xi.  3:?-").  AVe  have  used  the  edition  of  18:^4  as  the 
more  accessible.  On  com])aring  it  with  the  earlier  edition  of  1815,  we  have 
not  found  any  difference  of  importance.  Both  editions  contain  the  same  two 
plates.  Xo.  1  is  taken  from  l)e  Sacy,  as  above,  and  edited  by  Tychsen.  It 
gives  Grotefend's  alphabet  exactly  as  it  subsequently  a]>peared,  but  without 
the  later  emendations  of  the  sr  and  /•,  together  with  the  long  list  of 
defective  signs.  At  the  bottom  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Xerxes  inscription 
((t).  No.  '2  is  by  Grotefend.  It  gi\  es  the  cuneiform  text  in  the  three  s])ecies 
of  writing:  of  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  that  on  the  Caylus 
Vase,  with  the  translation.  The  three  columns  are  divided  so  as  to  show  the 
words  of  each  species  that  coiTespond  to  one  another.  Kaulen  says  Grote- 
fend's essay  a])])eared  in  the  second  edition  of  1805  (Asst/rim  nnd  Bahylonien, 
1899,  p.  126).  AVeisbach  says  its  Hr.>t  appearance  was  in  1815  {Achii- 
vieyndeniuMhriften  Zueiter  Art,  1890,  p.  3).  We  have  not  found  the  second 
edition  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  iTiquirv  when  Grotefend 
entered  iH)on  it.  The  Memoirs  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Persia.  i)ubhslied  by  M.  de  Sary  in  1793,  afforded  a  sort 
of  text-book  to  the  decipherer.  De  Sacy  had  succeeded 
in  readiiijjf  some  inscriptions  at  Naksh-i-Eustam,  written 
in  Pehlevi.  Like  those  at  PersepoUs,  they  were 
engraved  above  the  sculptured  representations  of  kings, 
and  they  were  found  to  contain  the  royal  name  and 
title.  Grotefend  inferred  that  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions liad  very  prol)a])ly  served  as  models  for  these 
later  legends.  The  simplest  of  these  and,  from  its 
brevitv,  the  one  that  afforded  the  most  strikin<if  resem- 
l)lance  to  the  B  and  G  of  Niebuhr  ran  :  *  N  N  rex 
magnus  rex  reguin  [rex-um]  Filius  .  .  .  [regis]  stirps 
Achaemenis  [?] '  ^  The  first  step  Grotefend  made  in  ad- 
vance of  his  predecessor  was  to  perceive  that  it  required 
two  words  to  make  up  tlie  phrase  '  king  of  kings,'  and 
that  these  two  words  no  doubt  corres})onded  to  the  two 
in  the  cuneiform:  the  one  with  seven  letters  and  the 
Ioniser  form  of  the  same  word  that  followed  it.  This 
apparently  obvious  necessity  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
wholly  (\scaped  Miintei'.  AVlien  it  was  cmce  recognised 
that  the  word  of  seven  letters  was  clearly  'khig,'  it 
became  obvious  that,  according  to  tlie  analogy  of  the 
Pehlevi  model,  the  first  word  of  the  inscription  was  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  tlie  third  a  qualifying  title  corres- 
ponding to  '  magnus '  and  the  two  following,  where  he 
found  the  word  of  seven  letters  again  repeated,  and  on 
this  occasion  followed  by  the  longer  form,  evidently 
corresponded  to  '  rex  '  and  '  rex-um  '  ('  regum  '). 

Comparing  the  two  ins(Tii)tions  (B  and  G),  he  found 
thev  betran  witli  different  words,  which  he  now  inferred 
were  the  names  of  two  different  kings ;  Init  he  observed 

'  l)e  Sacy,  Mem oi res  sur  diver ses  Antiquit^s^VixviSy  1793.     It  is  given 
by  Heeren  (Eng.  ed.),  vol.  ii.  App.  2,  p.  332. 
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that   the   name   in  B,  which   was   })resumal)ly   in   the 
nominative  case,  also  occurred  in  the  third  line  of  G 
with  a  case-endini>',  followed  by  tlie  word  for  '  king,* 
also  with  a  case-endincf.     The  termination  differed  from 
that   already  observed  in  the  i)hrase  ^king  of  kings,' 
and  it  marked,  no  doubt,  the  genitive  singular,  as  the 
other  denoted    the  genitive    ])lural.     Referring   to  his 
Pehlevi  model,  he  inferred   that  the  passage  indicated 
the  relationship    of  the    two  monarclis,  and  that   th(^ 
king  of  the  seccmd  inscription  [G]  liere  declared  himself 
to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  tlie  first  inscription  (li). 
This  little  bit  of  ini>enuitv  solved  the  whole  mvsterv. 
In  the  corresponding  place  in  B  he  found  another  w^ord 
in  the  genitive  case,  wliich  was  no  doubt  the  name  of 
the  father   of  the    king   of  that  inscrii)tion ;    and   he 
remarked  that  tliis  name  was  not  followed  ])v  the  roval 
title.     He  had  thus  discovered  tlie  cuneiform  siiifus  that, 
with  little  doubt,  expressed  the  names  of  three  Achae- 
menian    princes,    and    he    had    recogiiised    tliat    these 
personages  stood  to  each  other  in  tlie  relation  of  father, 
son  and  grandson,  and  that  the  lirst  was  probaljly  not 
of  royal  rank.     That  is  to  say,  from  'G'  he  found  that 
'  Kina*  Z  '  was  son  of  '  Kinu  Y  ' :  and  from  *  B "  he  found 
that  "  Kinix  Y  '  was  son  of  'X  '  without  the  addition  of 
'  King.'    It  only  remained  to  deterinine  who  these  three 
princes  were  most  likely  to  be  :  and  as  the  Acliaemenian 
dynasty  was  a  short  one  and  their  names  already  known 
from  history,  the  task  was  not  a  diflicult  one.     The  two 
kings  at  the  head  of  the  inscriptions  could  not  be  Cyrus 
and  Cambvses,  because  their  names  did  not  bei>in  with 
the   same   cuneiform   letter;   they  could   not  be  Cyrus 
and  Artaxerxes,  because  there  is  no  such  discrepancy 
in  the  leni>th  of  the  cuneiform  words.     There  thus  only 

remained  Darius  and  Xerxes  for  the  names  occurrinu* 

« 

lirst  in  the  two  inscriptions  ;  and  this  result  was  con- 
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(irmed  bv  the  absence  of  the  royal  title  from  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  kinu:  in  one  of  the  inscriptions,  for 
he  recollected  that  Hvstaspes  is  not  called  king  by  the 
firreek  writers.  lie  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  first 
word  in  B  was  Darius  (and  it  must  have  been  satis- 
factory to  notice  that  the  second  letter,  a,  was  precisely 
the  a  of  Mlinter)  and  the  other  Ilystaspes ;  while  the 
first  word  in  G  he  assumed  was  Xerxes. 

From  these  three  known  words  he  now  set  himself 
to  get  at  least  the  approximate  values  for  the  letters 
they  contained.  According  to  De  Sacy,  Grotefend  first 
transliterated  Darius  and  then  Xerxes,  from  which  two 
names  he  obtained  the  word  for  '  king,'  and  finally  he 
transliterated  Hystaspes.  But  according  to  Grotefend's 
own  account  of  the  matter,  he  fastened  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  word  that  should  read  '  Hystaspes.'  It  con- 
sists of  ten  cuneiform  signs,  including  the  inflexion.  He 
learned  from  Anquetil's  Zend-Avesta  that  the  Zend  form 
of  the  name  was  Goshtasj),  Gustasp,  Kistasp.  Placing  a 
letter  of  the  name  under  each  cuneiform  sign,  he  arrived 

at  the  following  result :  n  ^  ft  •  <<  •  ^11!  •  fTT  •  T^  •  R- 

(jr     0     sli         t         a        s       p. 

Here,  then,  were  seven  letters  of  the  runeiform  alphabet 

for  which  values  were  provisionally  assigned  and  three 

left  over  for  the  genitive  termination.     The  word  for 

Darius  also  consisted  of  seven  letters,  Avhich  he  at  first 

read  thus  :  5,*  ^  *  ^^  T^"  '  "^^  *  ^^  '  <<'      The  process 

Da      r     —      —     u     sk.  ^ 

so  far  was  confirmed  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  letters 

a  and  sh  in  both  words  in  the  position  in  which  they 

were  to  be  expected.     There  was  more  difficulty  with 

Xerxes.     The  cuneiform  word  consisted  of  seven  letters  : 

«!!•<<•  T<^  •  fft  •  -T-  <<•  TTt  of  which  he  already  knew, 

*  ^T  was  assr.ined  to  be  the  same  as  the  ^T  r  in  '  Darius.' 
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« 

or  guessed,  five,  ami  these  known  values  occuiTed  in 
the  order  he  expected ;  the  first  and  third  letters  re- 
mained to  be  determined.  It  liappens  that  Herodotus 
mentions  that  the  name  of  Xerxes  corresponded  in 
sound  to  that  of  tlie  Persian  for  '  warrior  "  or  •  kin^ ' : 
and  Grotefend  noted  that  the  first  two  letters  in  the 
words  for  '  Xerxes  '  and  '  king "  were  the  same  in  the 
inscriptions.  He  ascertained  tliat  tlie  Greek  letter  f 
translitei'ates  the  Zend  '  kslie ' :  but  he  could  find  nothing 
in  the  Zend  vocabularv  under  '  kshe.'  There  were,  liow- 
ever,  several  forms  under  '  kh,'  '  sh,'  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  first  letter  required  should  l)e  read  'kh.'  Tliis 
assiunption  also  enabled  him  to  read  the  word  for  •  kinii 

which  had  so  loner  attracted  attention.     Of  the  seven 

t._- 

letters  that  composed  it  he  now  knew  four,  which 
occurred  in  the  order  ^fll  *  <<  '  ^  *  K^  *  T<T  '  ^  •  T<"  * 

The  Zend  word  for  '  king,"  '  khsheio,'  corresponds  almost 
exacth'  to  the  form  tlius  reached,'  and  it  enal^led  him 
to  add  /  conjecturally  to  his  alpliabet  (y^J).  No 
explanation  of  the  third  letter  in  •  Xerxes '  liad  yet 
presented  itself;  but  it  nearly  resembled  tlie  foui'th  and 
seventh  in  the  word  for  '  king,'  and  tlie  fourtli  in  the  signs 
for  'Darius';  and  Grotefend  presumed — (^'roneously, 
as  it  turned  out — that  they  were  the  same.  He 
observed  that  in  Zend  the  aspirate  is  sometimes  left 
out,  and  he  thought  the  Zend  kh  sh  e  i  <>  mighi  very 
well  be  supposed  occasionally  to  take  an  h.  He 
accordingly  conjectured  that  this  was  the  valu(^  of  the 
unknown  letter,  and  he  read  kh  sh  e  h  i  o  h  for  '  kinur ' 
kh  sh  h  e  r  sh  e  for  '  Xerxes,'  and  J)  a  r  h  e  a  sh  for 
'  Darius.'     It  was  not,  therefore,  till  this  point  had  l^een 

^  The  true  Zend  speUing  is  *  khcliayo * ;  the*  h '  before  *  v  '  f'.\|irMris»*(l  in 
cuneiform  is  understood  In  Zend.  Burnouf  (bugene),  Memoirt^  .<ur  'feu.r 
hiscriptions  (1836),  p.  76. 
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reached  that  he  completed  '  Darius  '  by  tlie  addition  of 
h.  He  was  led  to  decide  for  e  as  the  value  of  the 
fifth  letter,  >^^^  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Darius  in  Hebrew.^  The  form  for  Xerxes  must  have 
seemed  at  first  sight  rather  disconcerting  ;  but  by  the 
time  the  Appendix  was  republished,  in  1824,  Grotefend 
was  able  to  announce  that  his  conjecture  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  ChampoUion,  who  spelt  out  the  hieroglyphics 
for  Xerxes  on  the  Vase  of  Caylus  to  read  Kh  sh  h  a  r 
sh  a. 

The  result  of  his  labours  on  the  three  proper  names 
was  that  he  arrived  at  the  values  of  thirteen  cuneiform 
signs :  G  o  sh  t  a  s  j^  from  Goshtasp  or  Hystaspes ; 
D  r  e  u  from  Darius,  and  kh  and  h  from  Xerxes. 
Of  these  thirteen  letters,  nine  turned  out  ultimately  to 
be  correct ;  but  the  a  had  been  previously  rec^ognised 
by  Tychsen  and  by  MUnter:  so  that  Grotefend  now 
added  eight  correct  values  to  the  cuneiform  alphabet, 
viz.  sh  t  s  p — d  r  u — kh. 

He  did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  this 
achievement.  He  sought  to  transliterate  and  translate 
the  remainder  of  the  two  inscriptions,  but  in  this 
his  fortune  failed  him.  He  does  not  explain  in  his 
own  Memoir  the  method  he  pursued,  but  de  Sacy  has 
given  us  an  insight  into  the  process  which  no  doubt 
rests  on  good  authority.-  We  may  suppose  that  he 
kept  the  Pehlevi  inscription  before  liim  and  continued 
to  be  guided  b}'  its  analogy.  He  accordingly  expected 
to  find  that  the  word  after  '  king  '  would  express  some 
honorary  epithet  corresponding  to  '  magnus '  in  the 
example  before  him.  It  was  in  fact  composed  of  four 
letters  of  which  he  already  knew  the  first  and  tliird, 
e  —  r  — .  The  nearest  word  in  Zend  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose was  e  gh  r  e^  '  strong.'     He  tlierefore  considered 

»  Maiin,  Year  VITI,  v.  461.  •  lb.  p.  4«2. 
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himself  entitled  to  add  a  gh  and  another  e  to  his  list 
— both  wrong. 

So  also  in  the  position  in  the  cuneiform  where  he 
should  expect  to  find  a  word  correspondintr  to  the  one 
translated  '  stirps,'  in  the  Pehlevi  he  observed  a  word  of 
three  letters  of  which  he  knew  the  first  two,  ^>,  it  — . 
He  hit  ui)on  a  word  in  Pehlevi — bun — that  liad  pre- 
cisely the  signification  of  *  stirps.'  ^  So  he  gave  his  p 
the  alternate  value  of  b^  and  added  n  to  his  list. 
These  also  were  both  wron^.  His  attention  was  next 
turned  to  the  two  different  inflexions  which  had  been 
remarked  at  the  end  of  '  kini»'.'  In  tbe  one  consisting* 
of  three  signs,  he  already  knew  the  two  last, —  It  a, 
and,  for  some  reason  we  have  not  found  explained,  he 
assumed  the  first  (^^^)  was  a  second  sign  for  a.  In 
this  addition  to  his  ali)habet  he  was  nearly  riglit,  for 
the  letter  has  the  value  of  h  before  a,  i,  it.  In  the 
second%inflexion  of  four  letters  the  first  and  third  signs 
are  the  same,  his  e  or  a ;  and  he  learned  from 
Anquetil  that  the  Zend  has  a  genitive  ending  e  tsch  a  o. 
Tliis  was  sufficient  to  add  tsch  and  another  o  to  his 
alphabet — both  wrong.  Here,  then,  are  six  more  letters, 
ijh.  e,  n.  a,  tsch  and  o^  to  be  added  to  the  thirteen  ah*eady 
found,  making  nineteen  in  all.  There  are  twenty-five 
letters  in  the  two  inscriptions  given  by  De  Sacy  in 
1803;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  that  time 
Grotefend  had,  with  two  exceptions,  completed  his 
alphabet,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Heeren  in 
1815.-  A(*c()rdino'  to  it  we  see  that  he  had  alreadv 
attempted  to  assign  values  to  thirty-seven  cuneiform 
sio-ns.  three  of  wliich  are  not  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr's 


*  Cf,  Grotefi' lid's  own  account  of  how  he  heard  of  bun,  Ileeren  (Eng. 
ed.),  ii.  .'537. 

^  It  seoms  to  have  been  completed  by  the  time  he  wrote  the  tract  on  the 
Zend  alphabet,  which  is  reviewed  in  Millin,  Year  VIII,  vi.  96(1S0'5). 
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list  and  are  due  to  defective  copying.  Two  others 
occur  in  Niebuhr's  list,  but  are  also  defective  {e^  Y*",  and 
r,  letter  No.  8),  so  that  there  remain  thirty-two  genuine 
signs  for  which  he  has  now  found  values.  Several 
signs  are,  however,  allotted  to  express  the  same  sound. 
Thus  he  gives  three  signs  for  e  (Nos.  3  [defective],  4 
and  10)  besides  the  sign  for  e  or  a  which  he 
generally  transliterates  e.  He  also  gives  three  signs 
for  0  (Nos.  12,  16  and  23).  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  these  signs,  which  he  took  to  be  synonymous,  are 
very  far  from  being  so :  for  example,  not  one  of  his 
three  signs  for  o  has  that  value,  being  respectively  t, 
cA(a),  and  m[a).  Indeed,  among  all  the  additions  we  are 
now  considering  he  only  succeeded  in  arriving  at  two 
correct  values,  j^^,  /  (No.  39)  and  ^^^,  a  (No.  41),  if 
indeed  the  second  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  Its  true 
value  is  the  aspirate  h.  But,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  it  takes  an  inherent  a,  and  it  is  very  comtnonly 
used  to  express  the  sound  '  Ha,'  the  vowel  a  being 
altogether  omitted.  In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  approximate  values  as  correct ;  and 
in  the  present  case  the  value  allotted  to  this  sign  by 
Grotefend  ultimately  led  to  the  important  identification 
of  the  word  '  Achaemenian.'  Here  the  first  syllable, 
*  Ach,'  is  represented  by  the  two  signs  for  A  and  kh ; 
and  before  it  was  known  that  the  first  letter  had  the 
sound  of  '  Ha '  it  was  a  comparatively  slight  error  to 
drop  the  aspirate  and  set  it  down  as  a.  We  have 
therefore  added  this  letter  to  the  number  of  Grote- 
fend's  correct  discoveries.  He  also  observed  that  the 
word  for  '  king '  is  often  represented  by  an  ideogram 
(^^^  which,  like  the  word,  is  subject  to  inflexions. 
This  discovery  he,  however,  generously  attributes  to 
Tvchsen  ;  ^  but  we  liave  not  found  it  in  the  '  Lucubratio.* 

*  Heeren  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  321). 
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De  Sacy  was  not  aware  of  the  origin  attributed  to 
it,  and  he  has  given  the  credit  entirely  to  Grotefend 
liimself.^ 

Soon  after  the  (completion  of  the  alphal^et,  but  still 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Appendix  in  ISlo,  he  was 
induced  to  change  the  value  of  two  of  tlie  sicrns.^  One 
of  these  he  now  fixed  correctly,  k  (20),  and  the  other 
approximately  sr  (40). 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  William  Ouseley 
visited  Murgab  in  1811  and  made  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion that  is  found  repeated  there  several  times.  His 
book  did  not  appear  till  1821 ;  but  Grotefend  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  copy  of  the  inscription  in  time  to 
include  it  in  his  Memoir.  According  to  the  alphabet 
as  it  then  stood,  the  transliteration  would  render  z  v 
sch  u  d  sh  ;  ^  but  if  we  follow  his  own  ac(!ount,  he  saw 
reasoiis,  which  he  does  not  explain,  to  change  the  first 
letter  from  z  to  /"  and  the  third  from  sch  to  sr ;  with 
the  result  that  he  produced  k  u  sr  it  e  srh^  which  he 
I'ead  '  Kurus/  He  does  not  mention  the  cchaniife  of  the 
d  into  (%  but  a  more  correct  copy  of  the  same  inscrip- 
tion showed  that  tliat  sicrn  did  not  exist  in  the  oriirhial, 
which  (consists  of  five  si^^ns  onlv.  After  he  had  arrived 
at  this  result,  he  tells  us,  he  came  across  the  French 
translation  of  Morier's  first  Memoir,  published  in  1813, 
where,  it  will  Ije  recollected,  that  acute  traveller 
suggested  that  Murgab  was  Pasargadae,  the  city  of 
C'yrus.^  This  confirmation  of  his  own  studies  was 
certainly  satisfactory,  tliough  the  sequence  of  events  as 
he  descri])es  them  is  remarkable.  Grotefend  had  now 
contributed  eight  correct  values  from  the  inscriptions 
H  and  G,  two  from  tlie  Murgab  inscriptions,  and  two 

^  Millln(lM)3),  V.  4r)S. 

-  See  llecn'ii  (ed.   ISlo),  vol.  i.  part  l\  p.  704. 

'  Ileeren  (ImM),  xi.  :J7l\     See  Eiig.  ed.  ii.  350.  »  lb.  p.  351. 
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from  other  sources — that  is,  twelve  in  all  (if  we  admit 
the  S7\  really  r  before  tt^  and  the  a  which  is  h  before  a, 
z,  u).  In  addition  to  these  the  a  and  b  of  MUnter  were 
known,  though  Grotefend  erroneously  changed  the  b 
into  V ;  and  hence  in  1815  fourteen  correct  values  had 
been  reached. 

Grotefend  was  now  able  to  transliterate  after  his 
own  fashion  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  first  style  of 
writing.  It  was  quite  a  different  matter  to  translate  the 
mass  of  strange  words  that  began  to  pour  in  upon  him. 
lie  had  to  seek  for  analogous  words  in  Zend  or  Pehlevi, 
or  in  other  languages  he  considered  akin ;  and  he  was 
assured  by  many  candid  friends  that  this  was  an  under- 
taking for  which  he  was  incompetent.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  tlie  first  discovery  he  was  much  more  reckless 
in  this  matter  than  he  afterwards  became,  when  he  had 
more  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  We 
find  that  he  contributed  tlie  folio wini?  translation  of  the  B 
and  G  inscriptions  to  the  '  Gottingen  Literary  Gazette,' 
August  1802.  B:  *  Darius,  the  valiant  King,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Successor  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  World,  in  the  constellation  of  Moro.'  This  figures 
in  De  Sacy  in  1803  as  follows  :  'Darius,  rex  fortis,  rex 
regum,  rex  populorum,  Ilystaspis  stirps,  mundi  rectoris 
in  constellatione  mascula  Moro  tov  Ized.'  For  G  we 
liave  :  '  Xerxes,  the  valiant  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  Son  of  Darius  the  King,  the  successor  of  the  ruler 
of  the  world.'  ^ 

His  next  attempt  at  translation  appeared  in  the 
'Gottingen  Literary  Gazette'  of  August  1803.  In  the 
interval  he  had  made  a  study  of  Xiebuhr's  inscrip- 
tions A,  H  and  I,  and  compared  the  A  with  Le  Bruyn's 
inscription  No.  131,  which  it  nearly  resembles.-     The 

'  Heeren  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  1l>6;     MiUin  (\^0S),  v.  438,  Plate. 
^  See  suprGf  p.  73. 

N  2 
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translation  of  the  second  paragraph  of  A  he  gives  thus  : 
'  Xerxes  the  Monarch,  tlie  valiant  King,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  King  of  all  pure  nations,  the  King  of  the 
pure,  the  pious,  the  most  potent  assembly,  the  Son  of 
Darius  the  King,  the  descendant  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  Jemsheed.'  ^  The  H  of  Darius  ran  to  much 
the  same  effect  and  also  culminated  in  Jamshid.  Sub- 
sequently he  attempted  the  inscription  on  the  windows 
of  the  Palace  of  Darius  that  remained  for  so  long  a 
stumbling-block  to  his  successors,  and  also  the  one  on 
the  royal  robe  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes  given  by  Le 
Bruyn  (No  133).  He  likewise  allowed  the  complete 
translation  of  the  Le  Bruyn  No.  131  to  appear  in  the 
Appendix  to  Heeren  in  1815.-  Many  of  these  attempts 
excited  well-deserved  ridicule,  and  even  in  1815  we  find 
him  much  less  eager  to  gratify  public  curiosity,  and 
perhaps  less  confident  in  his  own  ability  to  do  so 
adequately.  He  willingly  furnished  Heeren  with  the 
transliteration  of  the  texts,  but  it  was  only  by  special 
request  that  he  added  some  of  his  translations.  '  If  I 
have,'  he  says,  '  as  a  decipherer  estalJished  the  value 
of  the  signs,  it  belongs  to  the  Orientalist  to  complete 
the  interpretation  of  the  writing  now  for  the  first  time 
made  intelligible.'  ^  He,  however,  still  thought  he  could 
answer  for  the  general  sense  of  his  rendering,  though 
not  for  its  verbal  accuracy,  and  subject  to  tliat  limita- 
tion the  window  inscription  and  the  Le  Bruyn  plate 
No.  131  appeared  in  1815.  In  the  later  edition  of  1824 
they  are,  however,  suppressed. 

We  have  now  li^iven  an  ac(*ount  of  this  once  famous 
discovery  and  the  results  that  were  first  attained.  We 
have  credited  Grotefend  with  having  found  correct,  or 

>  Heeren,  i'/k  p.  126.     MilHn,  ii.  :370,  iii.  211. 

5  Heeren  (ed.  1815),  pp.  592,  51)5.     C/.  Eng.  ed.  ii.  339. 

-'  I/k  (1824),  xi.  363.     (/.  Kiig.  ed.  ii.  337. 
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at  least  nearly  correct,  values  for  twelve  characters ; 
and  the  achievement  may  be  allowed  to  merit  the  fame 
it  still  confers  upon  its  ingenious  author.  Each  step  in 
the  process  now  appears  simple  enough,  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  estimate  the  full  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  surmounted.  They  can  indeed  only  be  realised 
by  remembering  how  completely  a  man  like  Miinter 
had  failed.  Yet  it  is  exceedingly  curious  to  consider  how 
so  ingenious  a  person  was  baffled  when  he  might  seem 
to  be  on  the  point  of  farther  success.  Grotefend  was 
harassed  by  the  continued  recurrence  of  the  two  words 
he  transliterated  '  Bun  Akeotscheschoh.'  There  was,  of 
course,  no  punctuation  to  guide  the  translator,  and  he 
constantly  connected  these  two  words  together.  His 
translation  usually  ran :  '  Darii  regis  [filius]  stirps  niundi 
rectoris.'  ^  He  was  quite  satisfied  from  the  beginning 
that  *  bun'  signified '  stirps,'  and  in  the  Pehlevi  inscription, 
which  was  his  constant  model,  he  had  before  him  the 
very  appropriate  reading  '  stirps  Achaemenis.'  No 
phrase,  he  well  knew,  was  more  likely  to  appear  in 
these  inscriptions  tlian  this  very  one.  He  had  already 
arrived  at  the  first  three  letters  of  this  word,  a,  i,  e  or  a, 
and  it  is  strange  the  suspicion  never  entered  his  mind 
that  the  rest  of  his  transliteration  should  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  apparently  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  mysterious  word  was  in  fact  'Achaemenian.' 
Tliis  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  another  considera- 
tion. De  Sacy  had  expressly  exhorted  him  to  keep  a 
look  out  for  '  Ormuzd,'  which  was  certain  to  occur 
frequently  in  the  cuneiform,  as  it  did  in  the  Sassanian 
inscriptions.  In  the  Le  Bruyn  No.  131  he  found  a 
word  which,  according  to  his  alphabet  read  '  euroghde  ' ; 
and   in    this   with   singular   acuteness   he    fancied   lie 

'  Millin,  iii.  212  (1803). 
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detected  some  trace  of  Ormuzd.^  But  he  identified  the 
first  portion  of  tlie  word  with  the  Zend  of  Anquetil 
'  ehore,'  and  read  for  tlie  whole  '  Oromasdis  cukor.'  ^* 
Yet,  according  to  his  own  trail sUteration  the  word  gave 

hima«r..</«,tTT-<ff-^y--TyT-H-5-?TT-    He  knew 

a      u      r         .        .da 

that   a    vowel   may    be   omitted ;    and  it   is   certainly 

strange  that  he  never  suspected  that  the  two  intervening 

letters  might  express  '  muz,'  and  the  whole  give  him 

*  Aurmuzda/  In  deference  to  the  Murgab  inscription 
he  had  already  changed  his  original  z  into  a  ^,  and 
his  sch  into  sr  ;  and  we  should  tliink  he  miirht  have  seen 
sufficient  ground  in  what  has  been  said  to  justify  his 
abandoning  the  o  ijh.  His  singular  attachment  to  o  yh 
prevented  him  from  observing  that  the  fourth  letter  in 
this  word  is  the  same  as  the  letter  that  follows  'aka'  in 
the  other  ;  and  it  is  curious  he  did  not  see  that  an  m 
in  one  case  would  help  him  on  with  '  Ormuzd,'  just  as 
an  m  in  the  other  would  lead  up  to  '  Akam[enian]/ 
There  was  an  additional  reason  indeed  for  his  changing 
his  0  into  m,  for  he  knew  that  (according  to 
Anquetil)  m  was  the  sign  of  tlie  accusative — a  form 
from  wliich  he  was  forced  to  depart  when  he  made  o 
an  accusative  termination.^     If  he    had   advanced  to 

*  akam,'  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  have 
failed  to  recognise  'Achaemenian  '  and  would  have 
modified  his  transliteration  in  accordance  with  this  new 

'  The  two  words  are  as  follows: 

m         n       i      sli      i       v  correct 

<K-«n-fTT-m-K-n-<<-ff-t<-- 

G  rote  tend      A  kh         a  o      tscli     o    sch     o      h 

m  z  correct 

frt;  <fT-  ^T-  -m-  T»T-  fr-  !tt- 

(Trotelend         A  or  E       u  r  o  gh  d      a  or  e 

^  Menant,  Les  Langues perduea,  p.  111. 
'  Millin,  xi.  99(180;i). 
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discovery.  It  was  the  identification  of  m  and  n  long 
afterwards  by  Rask  that  to  a  great  extent  facilitated 
the  way  for  farther  progress  towards  completing  the 
alphabet,  an  opportunity  that  Grotefend  unfortunately 
allowed  to  escape  him. 

One  of  the  chief  services  rendered  by  Grotefend  to 
the  alphabet  was  to  draw  up  a  long  list  of  the  various 
signs  he  found  in  the  inscriptions  which  were  evidently 
due  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  These  he 
ascertained  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  inscriptions  as 
they  appeared  in  the  works  of  Le  Bruyn,  Niebuhr,  and 
others.^  Even  Niebuhr  had  admitted  eight  of  these 
into  his  corrected  list  of  forty-two  letters,  but  they 
existed  in  great  numbers  in  the  inscriptions,  and  till 
cleared  out  of  the  way,  they  presented  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  decipherer.  Some  of  his  detractors,  like  St. 
Martin,  have  accused  him  of  wilfully  excluding  these 
signs,  or  of  changing  them  arbitrarily  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  system  ;  but  the  charge  is  entirely 
without  foundation,  as  De  Sacy  recognised  from  the 
first. 

Grotefend  was  of  opinion  that  the  cuneiform  system 
was  intended  only  for  engraving,  and  that  some  other 
writing  must  have  been  in  use  for  ordinary  purposes.^* 
He  divided  the  various  specimens  that  had  come  under 
his  notice  into  three  classes.  The  first  included  the 
Persepolitan  inscriptions  ;  the  second  was  to  be  seen 
upon  the  stone  recently  published  by  Millin,  which  he 
says  partly  resembles  the  third  Persepolitan  and  partly 
the  Babylonian  bricks ;  ^    and  the  third  the  Babylonian 

»  MiUin,  vi.  96.  '^  Ileeren  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  330. 

»  The  Caillou  Michaux.  De  Sacy  also  held  that  this  inscription  wa.s 
different  from  the  third  Persepolitan,  and  that  the  Babylonian  bricks 
and  cylinders  offered  another  variety  (Millin,  1803,  v.  440).  De  Sacy 
reported  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  at  Paris  differed  entirely  from 
the  inscriptions  published  by  Hager  (Hager,  p.  68,  note.) 
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inscriptions,  the  most  important  being  that  pubhshed 
by  the  East  India  Company.  '  These  are  the  most 
compHcated/  and  are  to  be  '  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  the  strokes  of  union  and  by  the  eight-rayed  star.' 
The  first  class — namely,  the  Persepolitan — he  again  sub- 
divided into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  com- 
plexity of  the  writing.  He  considers  they  represent 
different  languages  :  the  first  or  simplest  is  the  '  Zend, 
which  is  apparently  the  Median  language ' ;  the  second 
the  Parsi,  or  language  of  the  true  Persians ;  the  third 
'  perhaps  a  Persian  dialect,  perhaps  Pehlevi ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  prefixes  it  cannot  belong 
to  the  Aramean  family,'  a  reason  also  that  excluded  thc^ 
two  others  from  the  same  classification.  He  thought 
the  first  system  of  writing  was  the  Old  Assyrian ;  the 
second  differs  from  it  by  having  a  greater  number  of 
oblique  and  fewer  angular  wedges  ;  while  it  differs  from 
the  third  system  by  avoiding,  like  the  first,  wedges 
})laced  diagonally,  and  by  having  more  wedges  that 
cross  each  other. ^  He  held  that  all  the  three  systems 
of  Persepolitan  are  al})habetical  and  not  merely  syllabic 
or  ideographic  ;  in  the  first  system  he  finds  words  com- 
posed of  eleven  characters,  in  the  second  of  nine,  and  in 
the  other  of  seven.  On  account  of  the  number  of  signs 
required  in  the  second  system  to  compose  a  word,  he 
concludes  that  it  employs  separate  letters  for  long  and 
short  vowels;  and  also  to  express  the  combination  of  a 
consonant  and  vowel.  He  thought  the  number  of  letters 
in  its  alphabet  was  about  forty,  and  he  observed  that  the 
monoOTam  for  '  kin<jf '  is  alwavs  used  :  neither  here  nor 
in  the  third  system  is  the  royal  title  ever  written  alpha- 
betically. In  the  Plate  (Xo.  2,  1813)  he  gives  three 
short  insc^riptions :  the  Xerxes  (0,  Xiebuhr),  the  Cyrus 

»  Heeren  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  324-6;  MiUin,  ii.  372;    cf.    U'erkeyXi,  334, 
339,  355.     Ileeren  also  thought  the  first  ppecies  was  the  oldest. 
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(Murgab)  and  the  Xerxes  on  the  Vase  of  Caylus,  arranged 
word  for  word  to  show  the  signs  in  the  three  systems 
that  correspond  to  each  other ;  and  he  found  that  the 
second  system  corresponds  word  for  word  to  the  first, 
but  that  the  third  differs  considerably.  In  the  third 
system  he  remarked  also  that  a  word  could  be  formed 
with  so  few  signs  that  he  thought  it  avoided  the  use  of 
vowel  signs  as  far  as  possible,  and  employed  a  single 
character  to  express  the  threefold  combination  of 
consonant,  vowel  and  consonant ;  and  to  that  extent  he 
concedes  that  it  may  be  called  syllabic.^ 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  Grotefend 
seems  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity  upon  his 
first  efforts ;  from  that  time  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
farther  contribution  of  importance,  and  the  work  of 
decipherment  was  carried  on  entirely  by  other  scholars. 
Yet  he  never  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  subject, 
and  when  he  died,  in  1853,  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
Persian  column  had  been  overcome  with  but  little  farther 
assistance  from  him,  and  sufficient  was  already  known 
of  tlie  Babylonian  to  disclose  a  wonderland  of  new  and 
unexpe(*ted  knowledge.  Grotefend  made  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  available  inscriptions  as  they  came  to  light, 
and  from  first  to  last  his  interest  in  them  never  flagged. 

We  have  already  seen  how  carefully  he  analysed 
the  three  Persepolitan  columns,  seeking  out  in  each  the 
signs  that  might  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  eac^h 
other.  The  classification  of  the  Bal)ylonian  inscriptions 
as  they  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate  afforded  him 
fresh  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity.  It  seems 
to  have  been  some  time  before  he  would  admit  the 
practical  identity  of  the  writing  of  the  third  Persepolitan 
column  with  that  of  the  simplest  of  the  Babylonian 
styles.     According  to  his  earliest  classification  the  three 

^  Ilt^eren,  Werke^  xi.  342. 
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Persepolitan  systems  were  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
two  that  had  been  remarked  at  Babvlon.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  similarity  of  the  most  complicated 
of  the  Persepolitan  with  the  simplest  of  the  Babylonian 
became  apparent.  This  was  fully  recognised  by  Rich, 
in  1811,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  Grotefend  was  fai- 
behind.^  Rich  was  the  first  to  announce  that  Grotefend 
had  come  to  the  important  conclusion  that  the  two  or 
three  different  forms  which  had  been  observed  at  Babvlon 
were  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  method  of 
writing,  analogous  to  our  Roman  and  Gothic  character. 
Grotefend's  attention  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
articles  contributed  bv  Rich  to  the  'FundOTuben  des 
Orients,'  and  afterwards  by  the  constant  correspondence 
he  maintained  with  Bellino,  the  German  secretary  Rich 
had  brought  out  with  him  to  Baizdad.-  Grotefend  now 
abandoned  the  idea  that  the  third  column  was  written 
in  Pehlevi.  He  descril)ed  the  language  as  Median 
Persian,  and  he  called  it  the  •  Habvlonian  colunm/  He 
showed  also  that  the  many  diflerences  in  the  writing  of 
the  simple  Babylonian  were  due  no  doubt  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  engravers  ;  but  they  added  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  decii)lierment.'''  He  noted  also 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  different  ideograms  for  the 
same  woi'd,  such,  for  example,  as  for  '  son.'  He  sharply 
contrasted  it  with  such  writing  as  is  found  in  the 
India  House  Inscription  which  he  called  '  the  complex ' 
{zusammewjesetzt).  Mr.  Rich  had  lately  obtained  several 
specimens  of  cylinders ;  two  of  tliese  were  found  on  the 

'  Grotefend's  views  on  this  i)oint  were  explained  in  the  Fundgrubey^  fhs 
Orients^  vol.  v.  pt.  3.     See  Grotefend,  Neue  Beitnuje  (1840),  p.  7. 

''  Dorow.  op,  cit.  p.  26.     6/.  Grotefend,  Neue  Jieitriige  (1840),  p.  23. 

*  Dorow,  pp.  32,  38,  41.  He  recurs  to  this  subject  in  Netie  Beitrdge 
(1840),  p]>.  6  and  7,  and  refers  for  his  original  treatment  of  it  to  Fund- 
grubeii  des  Orients,  \ol.  i\ .  pt.  4,  and  vol.  vi.  pt.  2. 
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site  of  Nineveh  and  a  few  others  at  Borsippa.  The 
account  he  gave  of  them  in  the  '  Fundgruben '  speedily 
attracted  attention,  and  the  facsimile  of  one  in  red  jasper 
from  Nineveh  was  published  by  Dorow  in  1820. 
Grotefend  called  attention  to  the  well-marked  differ- 
ences in  the  cuneiform  writing  that  characterise  these 
specimens,  and  which  remove  the  third  Persepolitan 
still  farther  from  them  than  even  from  the  most  com- 
pUcated  Babylonian.^  These  opinions  he  expressed  in 
his  letter  to  Dorow,  and  in  a  tract  on  the  '  Elucidation 
of  certain  Babylonian  Cylinders '  included  in  the  same 
publication  (1820).2 

After  his  promotion,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  (1821)  other 
studies  began  to  engage  his  time.  He  wrote  a  Histor}' 
of  his  Academy  (1833) ;  he  edited  the  fragments  of 
Sanchoniathon  (1836) ;  and  he  dabbled  somewhat 
deeply  in  such  matters  as  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
languages  (1835-1838).  He  had  not,  however,  entirely 
forgotten  his  old  subject,  and  in  1832  he  attempted  a 
translation  of  the  I  inscription,  which  he  sent  to  the 
'  Gottin<ren  Gazette.'  He  recognised  that  it  contained  a 
list  of  geographical  names,  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  render  correctly ;  but  he  had  the  merit  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  other  scholars  to  their 
existence,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Lassen  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  make  such  remarkable  progress.^  In 
1837  he  began  to  contribute  a  succession  of  papers  to 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Gottingen  on  his  old  subject, 
many  of  which  were  afterwards  republished  in  separate 
form.     He   was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  his 

*  Dorow,  p.  42. 

'  Erliiuterung  iiber  einige  Babylonische  Cylinder  (1820),  by  Grotefend  ; 
and  Nachtrdglicke  Bemerkunyen  which  follow  it. 

=>  Cf.  ^.i2.^.  5. 1848  (Annual  Report,  1846)  p.  vii.  Holtzmann,  ^«f rayc 
zur  Erkldruny  der  Persischen  Keilinschrifteji  (Carlsruhe,  1845),  p.  13. 
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mind  was,  no  doubt,  less  able  to  grapple  witji  the  series 
of  discoveries  that  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  made. 
In  the  previous  year  (1836)  Burnouf  and  Lassen  had 
simultaneously  published  their  Memoirs  on  the  cunei- 
form decipherment  that  soon  carried  the  subject  far 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Grotefend  had  left  it  some 
thirty  years  before.  Grotefend  accepts  the  general 
results,  but  without  much  evidence  of  enthusiasm.^  The 
reading  of  '  Auromazda '  is  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished ;  but  he  clings  to  his  0(/h  with  unabated 
affection.^  On  the  other  hand,  he  suor(rests  the  sur- 
render  of  the  5r  in  '  Kurus,'  and  reads  r  or  ;•//.  As 
regards  '  Achaemenian,'  the  utmost  he  will  concede  is 
that  the  Greeks  probably  derived  it  from  '  Akhaoso- 
schoh,'  ^  and  to  do  this  he  reluctantly  softens  his  tsch 
to  a  soft  c  to  give  the  s ;  but  he  will  on  no  account 
admit  the  true  reading,  n.^  He  still  contends  that  the 
languages  of  the  three  Persepolitan  columns  are  related 
to  each  other,  but  he  sees  that  the  first,  though 
resembling  Zend,  is  not  identical  with  it.  He  entirely 
rejects  the  idea  already  broached  that  the  third  is 
Semitic,  and  he  adheres  to  his  conviction  that  none  of 
the  three  can  be  called  syllabic  or  ideographic  in  the 
strict  sense  of  those  terms.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with  which  he  adhered 
to  some  of  his  old  errors,  his  later  contributions  were 
not  entirely  without  result.  He  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  first  with 
those  of  the  other  two  columns,  and  in  this  task  he 
exliibited  a  considerable  amount  of  penetration.^  For 
example  the  word  '  adam,'  which  is  constantly  recur- 
ring in  the  Old  Persian,  continued  to  be  translated,  even 

^  Seue  Beitriige  (1837),  p.  17.  -  lb.  p.  25. 

3  lb.  p.  35.  "•  lb.  p.  28.  '  lb.  p.  39. 

"  Holtzmann,  Beitrdffe,  p.  16. 
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by  Lassen  in  1836,  as  *  posui.'  ^  It  was  Grotefend  who 
first  observed  that  it  was  rendered  in  the  other  two 
columns  by  words  that  were  certainly  elsewhere  used 
for  the  pronoun, '  man,  mana,'  and  the  suggestion  led  to 
the  recognition  of  '  adam  '  as  the  first  person  singular, 
'  ego.'  ^  The  writings  of  Burnouf  and  Lassen  revived 
an  interest  in  cuneiform  studies,  and  Grotefend  was 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  publish  inscriptions  which 
he  had  received  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  before  from 
Bellino,  and  which  had  lain  till  now  unseen  in  his  desk. 
He  was  still  regarded  as  the  chief  authority  upon  the 
subject,  and  newly  discovered  inscriptions  were  invari- 
ably forwarded  to  him.  Among  these  he  received  one 
that  had  recently  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  which  he  was  able  to  read  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
a  king  not  previously  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  (1837). 
But  his  chief  triumph  in  this  respect  was  the  publica- 
tion, in  1848,  of  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib.  The 
original  cylinder  was  said  to  have  come  from  Kouyun- 
jik,^  but  Bellino  had  long  ago  made  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription and  the  cylinder  is  now  called  after  him.  When 
the  inscription  was  at  length  translated  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  in  1850,  it  was  found  to  relate  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Annals  of  the  King.  Grotefend  caused  an 
admirable  engraving  of  it  to  be  made  on  copper,  and 
this,  said  the  translator,  not  without  a  tinge  of  irony, 
'was,  I  think,  the  greatest  service  that  painstaking 
savant  rendered  to  the  science  of  archa3ology.'  "^ 

Grotefend  continued  to  write  upon  these  subjects 
down  to  his  death  in  1853.  He  endeavoured  to  keep 
abreast   of  the   new  discoveries   in  Assyria.     He  was 

^  In  the  same  year  Burnouf  suggested  *  this  is/  or  *  I  am  *  {Memoire  sur 
deux  Inscriptions^  p.  170).  "^  Holtzmann,  Beitrdyej  p.  24. 

^  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionari/f  art.  *  Nineveh,'  p.  560. 
*  J.  li.  A.  S.  (1861),  xviii.  77. 
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familiar  with  the  writings  of  Botta  and  Lavard.     He 
studied  the  disquisitions  of  Westergaard,  Hincks,  and 
Eawlinson.     He  contributed  articles  on  the  builder  of 
tlie    Khorsabad   Palace ;    on   the   age   of  tlie  Nimrud 
Obelisk ;    on    the    foundation    and   destruction   of  the 
buildings   of  Nimrud ;    and   on    inscriptions    found    at 
Babylon  and  Nimrud.     When  M.  Mohl,  the  well-known 
secretary   to    the  Frencli  Asiatic  Society,  visited   liim 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  found  his  table  littered 
with  inscriptions,  chiefly  those  rec^eived  from  Bellino  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century.^     He  professed  to  have 
given  up  his  Persepolitan  studies  in  favour  of  the  new 
Assyrian  inscriptions ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  succeed  in  unravellino-  their  mvsterv.     It  is 
somewhat  pathetic  to  observe  tlie  old  man  of  seventy- 
eii»ht,  still  animated  bv  the  recollection   of  a  success 
lie   had   achieved   fifty   years   before,  but   had   never 
been  able   to    repeat,  vainly  hoping   that  at  the  last 
moment  he  nii^ht  be   rewarded   bv  another  fortunate 
guess  that  would  redeem   the  long  failure  of  so  many 
years.     The   new  discoveries  were    coming  upon  him 
with    extraordinary   rapidity    and   magnitude,   and   he 
could  not  but  feel  crushed  and   helpless  beneath  such 
an  accumulation  of  fresh  materials.    The  solution  of  the 
difficulties  they  involved  had  passed  into  younger  and 
abler  hands  than  his,  and  he  had  to  comfort  himself  as 
l)est  he  might  with  the  recognition  so  freely  accorded 
to  him,  that  lie  had  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
others  were  now  building  ;  and  with  the  assurance  that 
the  recollection  of  his  services  would  not  wholly  pass 
away  from  the  remembrance  of  men.- 

*  Molil  (Jules),  Vinyt-sept  ans  (fllistoire  den  Etutles  Orientales,  i.  516; 
Ueport,  June  1854. 

"^  See  Grott^fend's  Alphabet,  Ajjp.  A.  C/.  Buniouf,  Memoire,  PL  1. 
See  bis  correct  \  alues,  App.  B. 
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Grotefend's  method  of  decipherment,  when  it  first 
appeared,  met  with  a  varying  degree  of  success  in 
different  quarters.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  at  once  adopted  by  Tyehsen,  who  Ijecame  one  of  its 
chief  exponents;  and  it  also  secured  the  favour  of 
Heeren,  who  allowed  it  to  share  in  the  wide  popularity 
accorded  to  his  own  writings.  But  even  in  Germany 
it  was  some  time  before  it  gained  general  recognition. 
The  theory  of  Lichtenstein,  absurd  as  it  may  now 
appear,  continued  to  command  attention,  and  even  in 
1820  Grotefend  still  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his 
own  opinions  against  those  of  his  rival.^  His  views, 
however,  gradually  gained  the  ascendant,  and  in  1824 
he  felt  he  could  now  allow  the  controversy  to  drop ; 
and  in  the  new  edition  of  Heeren  he  left  out  a  large 
portion  of  the  criticism  he  published  in  1815.  Since 
then  his  merits  have  been  fully  acknowledged  by  his 
own  countrymen,  who  are  rarely  disposed  to  underrate 
any  of  the  achievements  of  their  kindred.  In  England 
his  system  never  had  to  contend  with  the  rivalry  of 
Lichtenstein.  It  was  received  at  once  with  general 
approval  by  all  who  were  best  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  learned  Ouseley,  the  more  brilliant 
Morier,  Sir  E.  K.  Porter  and  Mr.  Kich  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  Grotefend  had  deciphered  the  names 
of  Hystaspes,  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Very  diflerent  was 
its  reception  in  France.  Do  Sacy,  who  was  really  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  tlie  notice  of  Europe,  could 
never  feel  any  real  conviction  that  it  rested  upon  solid 
grounds.  He  was  quite  uninfluenced  by  the  jealousies 
that  blind  the  judgment  of  smaller  men,  and  lie  would 
gladly  have  given  it  his  approval  if  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  accept  the  evidiMice.  But  this  he  was  entirely 
unable  to  do ;  and  it  was  certainlv  not  because  he  failed 

'   Dorow,  ]).  1>H. 
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to    apprehend  the    process    by  which  it   was  reached. 

The  explanation  lie  has   Laven  of  it  i/reatlv  excels  in 
I  « -  «_         * 

lucidity  and  in  logical  precision  the  account  of  Grotefend 
himself — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Grotefend  never  thorou^dilv  understood  his 
own  system  till  it  was  explained  to  him  by  De  Sacy. 
The  French  scholar  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
su})ject,  for  he  had  himself  made  frequent  attempts  at 
decipherment,  always,  he  frankly  acknowledges,  with  a 
'  total  absence  of  success.'  The  only  point  he  considers 
tolerably  certain  is  that  the  word  with  seyen  si^^ns  is 
the  title  of  King.'  He  doubts  altogether  that  the  names 
of  the  kings  had  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  he 
l)oints  out  the  difficulty  of  accepting  an  alphabet  that 
contains  three  or  four  signs  for  e.  three  for  o,  and 
so  on  The  opinion  he  formed  hi  1803  he  repeats  in 
1820.  In  his  letter  to  M.  Dorow,  he  confesses  that 
he  is  still  unable  to  find  the  names  of  the  Persian 
kings  or  of  the  god  Ormuzd  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions; and  he  declares  he  does  not  belieye  that  any- 
thing  hitherto  published  on  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
confideiKH*.- 

While  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  thus  engaging 
tlui  attention  of  European  scholars,  English  travellers 
had  l)egun  the  inyestigation  of  the  sites  of  Babylon  and 
Xineyeh  that  were  so  soon  to  yield  such  surprising 
r(^sults.  Tn  1808,  Khuieir  visited  Ilillah,  accompanied 
by  (-aptain  Frederick,  of  tlie  Itoyal  Navy;  and  two 
years  later  they  extended  their  explorations  to  the 
mounds  near  Mosul.  Kinneir's  'Geographical  Memoir,' 
published  in  181o,  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
])()th  these  historic  ruins.  Soon  after  his  visit,  Mr.  Rich 
went  to  Ilillah  and  began  his  investigations  (1811). 
He    found    the    surface    of  tlie    ground    covered    with 

'   Millin,  V.  451,  A{\7}.  -  Dorow,  ]>.  58. 
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'  broken  pans  and  bricks,  some  of  which  have  writing 
on  them.'  ^  He  was  able  to  make  a  small  collection  of 
antiquities,  including  a  curious  basaltic  stone  covered 
with  cuneiform  characters,  and  tliese  specimens  eventu- 
ally found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum.-  The 
Memoir  he  published  on  the  subject  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  '  Fundgruben  des  Orients,'  but  was, 
republished  in  England  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  A 
second  Memoir,  written  in  1817  and  printed  soon  after- 
wards, was  enriched  by  three  plates  containing  several 
cuneiform  inscriptions  that  now  appeared  for  the  first 
time.^  Eich  considered  there  were  three  different  kinds 
of  writing  to  be  found  at  Babylon,  which  he  divided 
'  according  to  the  order  of  their  complication.'  ^  The 
first,  he  observed,  corresponds  to  the  third  Persepolitan ; 
and  in  Plate  8  he  gives  three  specimens  of  it,  all  found 
upon  stones  resembUng  the  '  Caillou  Michaux '  described 
by  Millin.  The  second  occurs  rarely,  and  Mr.  Eich 
says  he  was  the  first  to  publish  an  example,  although 
Grotefend  had  already  seen  a  copy  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  is  on  a  piece  of  baked  clay  in  shape  like  a  barrel, 
about  4  J  in.  long  and  1^  in.  in  diameter  (Plate  9,  No.  4). 
The  third  species  is  that  generally  found  on  bricks  and 
cylinders,  of  which  he  gives  four  examples.^  While  he 
wrote,  he  learned  that  the  three  different  kinds  of 
Ba])ylonian  writing  had  been  submitted  to  Grotefend, 
and  that  '  learned  and  ingenious  person  '  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  '  are  only  varieties  of  different 
modes  of  writing  tlie  same  character,  and  that  there  is 

»  'Journey  to  Babylon  in  1811/  by  J.  C.  Rich,  p.  6 ;  published  in  Babylon 
and  Peraepolisy  1839. 

■"  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  (1851),  p.  187. 

^  It  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Raymond,  the  Consul  at  Bussora, 
1818.     Journal  Asiatique^  i.  oH. 

*  Rich,  p.  185.  '•  lb,  p.  188. 

O 
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ill  fact  but  one  real  kind  of  Babylonian  writing.'  ^ 
Although  Eich  found  avast  number  of  bricks  at  Babylon, 
he  observed  that  the  inscriptions  were  nearly  all  alike  : 
in  fact  only  four  different  legends  had  up  to  that  time 
been  noticed  on  the  Babvloniaii  bricks.  Tlie  most 
common  consists  of  seven  lines.  The  others  are  in  six, 
four  and  three  lines ;  of  these  Grotefend  had  seen  copies 
of  the  inscriptions  in  seven  and  three  lines.  The  other 
two  are  comparatively  rare.  The  inscribed  l)ricks  are 
generally  about  13  in.  square  by  3  in.  thick,  and  are  of 
different  colours,  red,  white  and  l)lack.-  They  were 
usually  found  with  the  hiscriptions  downwards,  and  when 
they  occur  in  a  different  position  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  have  been  moved  from  their  original 
place.  The  cylinders  found  by  Mr.  Eich  varied  from 
1  to  3  in.  in  length  and  were  of  different  materials — 
some  of  stone,  others  of  paste  or  composition.*^  They 
are  perforated  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  cord,  and 
were  carried  alx)ut  to  be  used  for  seals.  Eicli  was 
among  the  earliest  to  recognise  that  this  was  their 
purpose ;  and  he  thus  accounted  for  tlie  writing  being 
from  right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  invariable  custom, 
lie  also  made  the  useful  suggestion  that,  as  the 
language  of  the  first  Persepolitan  was  no  doubt  that  of 
the  court  of  Darius,  the  lan^iuaues  of  the*  other  two 
columns   were    in    all  probability    those    of  Susa   and 

*  Rich,  p.  186,  note.  This  statement  is,  however,  too  sweeping,  for  Grote- 
fend always  clearly  distinguished  two  distinct  kinds  of  Babylonian,  corre- 
sponding to  the  cursive  and  the  hieratic.  Rich's  first  and  third  are  examples 
respectively  of  these  two  styles.  The  former,  or  cursive,  occurs  in  lapidary 
inscriptions  such  as  Rich  has  described  ;  the  second,  or  hieratic,  on  bricks 
and  cylinders,  and  in  the  long  inscription  of  Sir  Harford  .Jones  (the  India 
*  louse  Inscription).  Kich's  second  species  is  not  a  distinct  variety.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  only  in  the  *  distortinu  of  oblique  elongation,'  due 
perhaps  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  engi-aver.  (See  Kawlinson  in  .7.  Ji.  A.  s, 
X.  24.) 

'  Rich,  p.  99.  '  lb.  p.  190. 
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Babylon.^  Rich  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
Germany  by  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
and  his  cordial  assent  to  the  opinions  of  Grotefend  was 
of  importance  at  that  time.  We  have  seen  that  his  first 
Memoir  was  published  in  Vienna  before  it  appeared  in 
London  ;  and  he  continued  tow  rite  to  the 'Fundgruben 
des  Orients'  to  describe  the  inscriptions  he  had  procured 
from  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  cyUnder  from  Nineveh 
is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  specimen  brought  to 
light,  and  it  was  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Grotefend  to  the  Babylonian  system  of  writing.-  It 
was  published  by  Dorow  in  1820,  when  inscriptions  of 
that  kind  were  almost  unknown.  Eich's  secretarv, 
Bellino,  was  also  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Grotefend  down  to  the  period  of  his  early  death.^  He 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  first  column  of  one  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Hamadan,  which  Grotefend  presented  to 
the  University  Library  of  Tubingen,  where  Bellino  had 
been  educated."*  He  also  sent  him  copies  of  inscriptions 
on  forty  bricks  in  Mr.  Rich's  collection,  many  of  them  of 
service  by  illustrating  slight  differences  in  the  writing 
of  words  and  characters.^ 

We  have  said  that  De  Sacv  remahied  unconvinced 

ft 

that  the  names  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions.  Two  years  after  he 
had  solemnly  repeated  this  confession,  a  M.  St.  Martin 
announced  that  he  had  made  the  same  discovery  as 
Grotefend,  which  he  professed  to  have  reached  by  an 
entirely  different  and  far  more  scientific  method  :  a 
circumstance  which,  if  true,  would  have  afforded  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  original  dis- 
covery.    St.  Martin   was   born    in  1791,  and    died   of 

'  Rich,  p.  183.  •'  Dorow,  p.  26. 

^  lb,  p.  26.     Neue  lieitriiye  (1840),  p.  16. 

*  Neue  Beitriiye  (1837),  p.  6,  Plate  1.  '  lb.  (1840),  p.  23. 

0  2 
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cholera  in  1832,  at  the  earlv  a^e  of  fortv-oiie.  He  rose 
from  a  comparatively  humble  sphere  of  life,  and  the 
aristocratic;  prefix  to  his  name  seems  to  have  been 
merely  assumed.  He  was  for  a  time  a  traveller  to  his 
father,  who  was  a  tailor,  but  his  talent  for  languages 
soon  transferred  him  from  the  mercantile  to  the  learned 
world,  and,  combined  with  his  strong  Monarchical 
opinions,  enabled  him  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
He  was  especially  devoted  to  Oriental  studies,  and  he 
learned  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  and  Armenian  ;  but 
his  attaiimients  seem  to  have  struck  his  contemporaries 
as  more  pretentious  than  profound.  He  was  appointed, 
when  only  nineteen,  to  be  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (1810),  and  at  thirty-one  he  became  Curator 
of  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  (1824)  and  afterwards  an 
Inspector  of  the  Eoyal  Printing  House,  a  position  that 
enabled  him  to  introduce  the  Zend  and  cuneiform  type. 
He  was  a  very  precocious  scholar,  for  one  of  the  writings 
on  which  his  fame  rests  was  pul)lislied  at  the  age  of 
twenty — 'Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs'  (1811).  Seven 
years  later  his  most  important  work  appeared :  '  An 
Historical  and  Geographical  Memoir  on  Armenia ' 
(1818).  He  is  remembered  also  as  one  of  the  founders 
of 'L'Universel  ■  (1829),  a  strong  organ  of  tlie  Legitimist 
party. 

His  paper  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  read 
before  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  in  1822,  and  it  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  'Journal  Asiatique '  (February  1823).  A  more 
detailed  account  of  his  discoveries  was  promised,  but  it 
never  seems  to  have  appeared;  and  the  only  other 
authoritative  expression  of  his  opinion  occurs  in 
Klaproth's  '  Aperru  de  FOrigine  des  diverses  Ecritures ' 
(1832),  where  we  are  favoured  with  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  his  cuneiform  alpliabet.     His  treatment  of  this 
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subject  is  not  calculated  to  raise  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar ;  and  it  certainly  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  candour. 

He  is  good  enough  to  begin  the  account  of  his 
original  discoveries  by  a  reference  to  the  previous 
labours  of  Grotefend,  of  which  he  had  a  very  poor 
opinion.  He  has  seen  the  analysis  of  Grotefend's 
system  given  by  Tychsen  in  the  '  Gottingen  Gazette '  of 
September  1802,  and  the  Essay  of  De  Sacy,  written  in 
the  following  year.  These  publications,  he  says,  pro- 
duced little  impression  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
farther  discredited  bv  Grotefend's  own  contribution  to 
Heeren,  in  1800.^  None  of  the  papers  since  contributed 
by  Grotefend  to  periodical  literature  have  shown  any 
improvement  upon  his  earliest  writings,  and  St.  Martin 
lays  it  down  that  the  contents  of  the  ins(Tiptions  are 
rightly  regarded  as  still  wholly  unknown.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  unfavourable  opinion,  which  was  shared 
also  by  De  Sacy,  he  brings  charges  of  his  own  against 
Grotefend's  system  that  are  wholly  without  foundation. 
He  accuses  him  of  frequently  varying  the  values  he 
assigned  to  the  characters,  whereas  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
the  values  he  originally  assigned  that  his  progress  was 
in  great  measure  arrested.  St.  Martin  says  Grotefend 
attributed  five  or  six  entirely  different  values  to  the 
same  character,  and  that  he  considered  that  each 
character  is  susceptible  of  assuming  a  variety  of 
different  forms,  both  statements  being  equally  without 
foundation.-      He    affects    to    regard    the    corrections 

introduced    into   the    texts    bv    Grotefend — which    is 

ft- 

one  of  his  most  valuable  ser\ices — as  purely  arbitrary, 

*  Klaprofh   (H.  J.),  Aperqii  (le  rOrif/ine  deA  diversea  Ecritiires  (Paris, 
1832),,  p.  63. 

-  Ih.  p.  63.     Cf.  Journal  Asiatujue  (1823),  p.  69. 
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and  he  professes  to  believe  that  interpretations  based 
upon  these  emendations  can  inspire  no  confidence,  and 
can  only  l)e  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  own  interpretations, 
which  he  reached  1)V  '  proceeding  in  an  entirely 
different  way/  should  have  conducted,  so  far  as  they 
went,  to  precisely  the  same  result :  and  he  will  not  dis- 
pute that  (rrotefend  is  entitled  to  the  priority  of  merit 
in  dete(*tiiig  the  royal  names. ^  It  does  not  appear  that 
St.  Martin  2fot  any  farther  liimself,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  accom- 
plished even  this  but  for  the  labours  of  the  predecessor 
he  is  so  careful  to  disparage.  When  we  come  to 
inquire  into  *the  entirely  different  way '  followed  by 
St.  Martin  we  fmd  that  in  fact  it  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  He 
worked  on  the  same  two  inscriptions,  the  B  and  G  of 
Niebulir ;  he  treats  us  over  again  to  tlie  analogy  of  the 
Sassanian  inscriptions  :  the  well-known  ])hrase  '  king  of 
kings '  ;  the  genitive  suffix  ;  the  position  of  the  royal 
names :  the  evident  relationship  of  father  and  son,  and 
so  on.  Our  original  investigator  contiinies  to  carry  us 
over  all  the  old  around.  He  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
of  the  wedges  hi  the  word  for  *king'  and  in  one  of  the 
royal  names  ;  he  is  guided  by  the  Zend  khsheio  to  the 
cuneiform  words  for  'king'  and  'Xerxes,'  and  he  tells 
us  how  dexterously  he  proceeded  from  this  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  names  c^f  Darius  and  Hystaspes. 
In  one  name  only  he  differed  from  his  predecessor.  It 
will  l)e  remembered  that  Grotefend  deciphered  '  Cyrus  ' 
in  the  Murgab  inscription.  St.  Martin  preferred  to 
transHterate  '  Houschousch  '  and  to  read  '  Ochus  ' ;  ^  but 
in  this  single  attempt  at  originality  he  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  and  Grotefend  right.     He  has  spared  us  all  the 

^  Journal  AMatiffue  i\H2^),  pp.  08-70.  ''  lb,  p.  85,  note. 
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reasons  that  led  him  to  these  important  results,  as  well 
as  many  grammatical  and  literary  considerations  which 
he  promised  to  publisli  in  a  more  extended  Memoir. 
One  success  he  may  indeed  claim.  In  reading  the 
name  of  Hystaspes  he  compared  it  to  a  Zend  form 
'  Vyschtaspo,'  which  gave  a  more  correct  result  than  the 
'  Goshtasp '  of  Grotefend.^  This  happy  accident  enabled 
him  to  assign  the  correct  value  of  v  instead  of  g  to  one 
cuneiform  sign  ;  and  in  the  second  letter  of  the  same 
word  he  substituted  y  for  Grotefend's  o,  and  thereby 
approached  nearer  the  correct  value,  which  is  i.  These 
are  the  sole  contributions  he  made  to  the  work  of 
decipherment. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  his  treat- 
ment of  the  alphabet  was  wanting  in  originality.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Grotefend  was  in  possession  of 
thirteen  correct  values  ;  but  of  these  St.  Martin  rejected 
five.^'  The  eight  that  remained  added  to  the  two  he 
determined  himself  (r  and  y  or  z)  gave  him  an  alphabet 
of  ten  correct  values,  as  opposed  to  the  thirteen  in  the 
possession  of  Grotefend.  He  altered  the  values  Grote- 
fend had  incorrectly  assigned  to  nine  other  charac- 
ters, without   making   any  improvement   upon   them.^ 

*  Journal  Asiatique  (1823),  p.  82. 

-  St.  Martin  agreed  with  Grotefend  in  the  signs  for  8,  r,  rf,  b  or  p,  a, 

tf  khf  and  »ch  (//)  which,    in   accordance  with   French  orthography,  he 

read  ch.     He  rejected  A-,/,  *r,  a  (No.  41),  all  of  which  are  correct. 

'  The  following  is  the  list  of  incorrect  values  assigned  by  Grotefend, 
showing  the  changes  made  by  St.  Martin  : 
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He  confessed  with  admirable  modesty  that  there  were 
twelve  characters  of  which  he  could  make  nothing: 
and  this  struck  Lassen  as  being  the  most  satisfactory 
portion  of  his  work.'  Among  them  Grotefend  had 
already  condemned  four  as  defective ;  one  he  had 
determined  correctly  as  /,  and  he  had  nearly  ap- 
proximated to  two  others,  th  for  t  before  u  (22)  and 
dj  for  j  before  i  (32).  St.  Martin  s  alphabet  in  its 
complete  form  consists  of  twenty-five  letters,  repre- 
sented by  twenty-seven  cuneiform  signs.-  But  of 
these  letters  he  has  three  different  modifications  of  the 
sound  of  e^  which  alone  monopolise  six  cuneiform  signs. 
Three  signs  are  allotted  to  A,  two  to  a,  two  to  ou^  two 
to  ch^  and  two  to  r.  In  its  latest  form  ten  of  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet  are  left  without  equivalents  in 
cuneiform — b^  J\  g^  {,  /,  </,  u^  ?/;,  .t*,  z.  He  was  not, 
however,  always  without  a  h?  It  was  probably  ♦not 
till  after  1826  that  he  saw  reason  to  substitute  an 
m.  Eask  had  recently  suggested  that  the  word  which 
Grotefend  transliterated  '  Akeotchoschoh '  should  be 
'Aqamnosoh,'  and  signified  '  Achaemenian.'  St.  Martin 
had  no  suspicion  of  this  when  he  first  wrote  his  paper, 
and  he  translated  the  phrase  '  race  illustrious  and  very 
excellent.'*  But  when  Klaproth  appeared,  in  1832,  the 
transliteration  and  translation  were  made  to  run  as 
follows  :  '  Poun  Oukhaamychye,'  '  race  d'Ach^menes/ 
which  differs  from  the  first  only  l)y  the  substitution  of 
an  m  where  b  occurred  before.^^  This  is  a  farthei* 
instance  of  unacknowledged  l)orr()wini»'.  St.  Martin 
accommodates  himself  to  the  view  taken  by  Eask  ;  but, 

^  *  Lob  verdient,  diiss  cr  sicli  bescbeidet,  elnige  Zeicben  als  unentziffert 
hinzustelleii.*     \,^^&qt\,  Altper^Uche  Keili?if<c/triffen  (Bonn,  1836),  p.  18. 
^  Klaproth,  Aper^Uy  p.  63. 

'  The  d  (  ^/  )  is  given  in  tht*  Joinmal  Ai^iatifjue. 

*  See  Ileeren.  Werke,  xi.  363;  Journal  AHiatique  (1823),  p.  83. 
'  Klaproth  gives  St.  Martin's  Darius  Inscription. 
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as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  changed  the  wrong  letter : 
the  sign  he  altered  into  m  is  in  fact  the  n  in  tlie  word 
'  Achaemenian/  ^  With  this  our  notice  of  St.  Martin's 
Memoir  may  fitly  close.  It  is  indeed  a  singular  pro- 
duction for  a  scholar  of  repute.  He  begins  by  assuring 
his  readers  that  the  contents  of  the  Persepolitan  in- 
scriptions were  still  entirely  unknown;  he  censures 
the  method  adopted  by  Grotefend  that  had  yielded  him 
the  names  of  three  of  the  Achaemenian  kings ;  for 
himself,  he  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  is  about  to 
announce  an  entirely  different  and  more  scientific 
method.  He  then  proceeds,  without  a  word  of  warning 
and  in  simple  confidence  in  our  ignorance,  to  follow 
precisely  the  method  he  has  just  denounced,  and  he 
affects  astonishment  that  it  should  lead  him  to  precisely 
the  same  result.  He  can  make  no  progress  beyond  the 
three  names  already  known.  In  the  case  of  the  Mur- 
gab  inscription  he  yentures  to  take  a  step  upon  his 
own  account  and  immediately  blunders  into  error.  His 
alphabet  is  remarkable  for  its  inferiority  to  the  one  he 
desires  to  supersede.  It  has  at  most  ten  correct  values 
to  Grotefend's  thirteen  or  fourteen.-  Eight  cuneiform 
letters  are  abandoned  altogether  in  simulated  despair. 
Nine  are  changed  without  being  improved,  and  ten  of 
the  most  important  sounds  in  human  language  are  left 
without  expression.  We  do  not  condemn  him  for 
being  inferior  to  his  master  :  many  pupils  suffer  from 
that  disability;  but  we  censure  him  for  denying  his 
obligation  and  for  affecting  an  originality  he  did  not 
possess.     One  service  indeed  he  rendered.     If  he  made 

no  new  discoveries  in  cuneiform,  he  at  least  has  the 

*  .  .  . 

merit  of  discovering  Grotefend's  discovery  to  France. 

>  liask  (E.),  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Zend-Sprache  (Berlin,  1826),  p.  28  ; 
Klaproth,  p.  67, 

'  See  above,  p.  171). 
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Many  of  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  take  upon  his 
authority  what  they  would  not  accept  from  the  German 
writer,  and  it  gradually  came  to  be  believed  (though 
even  yet  by  no  means  universally)  that  the  names  of 
Ilystaspes,  Darius  and  Xerxes  were  to  be  read  in  the 
Persepolitan  inscriptions.^ 

The  first  advance  in  cuneiform  decipherment  after 
Grotefend  was  made  by  Kask,  a  distinjruished  Danish 
scholar.  He  was  born  in  1782,  and  at  first  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  Icelandic.  He  spent  two  years  in 
the  island,  and  on  his  return,  in  1817,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Edda.  Subsequently  he  added  Oriental 
languages  to  the  range  of  his  acquirements.  For  a  time 
his  serious  attention  was  devoted  to  Sanscrit,  Persian 
and  Arabic,  while  his  leisure  moments  were  diverted  by 
the  acquisition  of  Eussian  and  Finnish.  He  then  went 
to  India  for  three  months,  to  perfect  himself  in  such 
trifling  matters  as  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  Zend  and 
Pehlevi.  A  short  visit  to  Ceylon  was  devoted  to 
Cingalese,  Pali  and  Elu.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen 
he  filled  two  professorial  chairs — those  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Icelandic.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
earliest  founders  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  the 
number  of  his  writings  is  very  large.  Among  them  are 
Grammars  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Cingalese,  Acra. 
Lapp,  Danish  and  Italian.  But  it  is  to  the  little  volume 
'  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Zend-Sprache '  that  we  have  now 
to  refer.^'  Some  writers  contended  that  Zend  is  merely 
a  dialect  of  Sanscrit,  restricted  in  its  use  to  sacred 
literature,  and  never  employed  as  a  spoken  language. 

^  For  St.  Martin's  alphabet  ste  Journal  A/tfatigiie  (1823),  p.  67,  Plate  : 
Burnouf,  Mcmoirey  PI.  1  :  and  Klaproth,  Aper(;u^  p.  63.  St.  Martin  was 
engaged  upon  the  second  and  third  columns  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
Memoir  remained  incomplete,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been 
published  in  a  separate  form.     Journal  Asiatique  (S'  s6rie),  v.  359. 

'^  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Ilagen,  Berlin,  182(). 
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It  was  also  asserted  that  the  Zend-Avesta  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  possibly  not  earlier  than  the 
third  century  A.i).^  One  of  the  many  arguments 
adduced  by  Bask  to  confute  these  theories  was  the 
>iimilarity  between  the  Zend  and  the  language  of  the 
lirst  Persepolitan  column.  He  pointed  out  that,  so  far 
as  it  had  been  deciphered  by  Grotefend,  it  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  '  Father  Zoroaster ' ;  and  he 
argued  that  where  they  differed  to  a  marked  degree  in 
their  case-endings,  the  probability  was  that  the  diverg- 
ence is  due  to  an  error  hi  tlie  values  assigned  to  the 
letters  by  Grrotefend.  Thus,  the  genitive  plural  as  given 
by  Grotefend  ends  in  e  or  a,  ch  (tsch)^  a,  o^  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Zend  ; 
and  he  casually  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
read  a-n-a-m,  which  is  a  usual  Zend  form.^  He  farther 
showed,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  change  of  an 
o  into  m  would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
the  word  that  follows  '  stirps ' ;  and  he  hazarded  the 
improved  transliteration  '  aqamnosoh,'  from  which 
'  Achaemenian  '  might  be  derived.  The  change  of  tscli 
into  n^  and  o  into  //?,  which  was  at  once  accepted  and 
ultimately  proved  to  be  correct,  was  of  great  importance ; 
and  both  liurnouf  and  Lassen  admit  the  extent  of  their 
obligations.  Rask\s  own  studies  lay  in  an  entirely 
different  direction,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
up  his  success  in  decipherment ;  but  he  took  occasion 
to  point  out  that  there  must  be  some  radical  error  in  an 
alphabet  that  assigns  two  different  sounds — e  and  a — to 
the  same  sign,  and  two  signs  to  the  same  sound,  a  ;  and 

*  In  1832  Schlegel  asserted  that  the  Zend  and  the  Zend-Avesta  were 
forgeries  by  t\w  Ouebres  (or  Parsees)  of  Guzerat(Heeren,  Eng.  ed.,  ii.  341). 
llawlinson,  in  1847,  was  still  of  opinion  that  Zend  dates  afVer  Alexander, 
possibly  some  centuries  (J.  R.  A.  S.  x.  60).  He  was  also  convinced  of  the 
late  origin  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 

''  Rask.  p.  28. 
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he  lays  down  the  rule  '  that  one  letter  should  have  only 
a  single  sound,  and  two  or  more  letters  can  never 
denote  one  and  the  same  sound.'  The  last  maxim  was 
not,  however,  verified,  for  it  is  found  that  some  letters 
are  represented  by  two  and  even  three  signs,  according 
to  the  vowel  they  precede  He  added  the  useful 
warning  that  the  language  of  the  inscription  is  probably 
Old  Persian,  and  not,  therefore,  identical  with  the 
language  of  Zoroaster.  Hence,  while  they  are  similar, 
and  may  be  usefully  C()mi)ared,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocal^ulary  are 
always  identical.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  two  great  scholars,  Burnouf 
and  Lassen,  to  whom,  after  Grotefend,  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

Eugene  Burnouf  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
father,  who  was  a  Professor  at  the  College  de  France. 
Eugene  was  born  in  1801,  and  died  in  1852.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
Oriental  scholarship  by  the  publication  of  his  essay 
•  Sur  le  Pali,'  whicli  he  wrote  in  collal)oration  with 
Lassen.-  13ut  his  fame  rests  princii)ally  upon  his  Zend 
studies,  the  first  of  wliich,  the  Vendidad,  appeared  in 
1830.  More  than  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  copy  of  the  original  text  was  Ijrought  to 
Europe  by  George  Bouchier,  an  Englishman  (1718), 
who  had  obtained  it  from  the  Parsees  at  Surat.  Bouchier 
presented  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it  might 
be  seen  long  afterwards  chained  to  a  wall  hi  the 
Bodleian.  Xo  one,  however,  could  read  a  word  of  it . 
At  length  a  young  Frenchman,  Anquetil  de  Perron, 
determhied  if  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulty.     He 

^  Rask|  p.  30.     St.  Martin  had  already  intimated  a  doubt  as  to  their 
absolute  identity  {Journal Asiatiqucy  1823,  p.  77). 
*  Published  in  Journal  Asiatif/ue,  182(). 
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went  to  Surat  in  17o8,  and  put  himself  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  the  learned  Parsees.  He  was,  however,  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  although  they  knew  the  value  of 
the  characters,  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
hin<j:ua"e  itself.  Yet  their  sacred  books  were  written 
in  it,  and  thev  dailv  recited  the  meanint^less  sounds  in 
their  ritual.  It  was  sufficient,  they  said,  that  God 
should  understand  the  prayers  they  were  enjoined  to 
repeat.  By  an  ingenious  comparison  with  the  Pehlevi 
and  Persian  vocabularies  Anquetil  at  length  arrived  at 
a  probable  translation  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Paris  he 
published  a  French  version  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (1771).^ 
Ilis  work  was  very  unduly  depreciated  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  leading  Englisli  Orientalist,  but  it  attracted  a 
larger  degree  of  esteem  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
German  edition  by  Kleuker  appeared  at  Eiga,  in  1777, 
which  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  popularity.-  Both  the 
lan<;ua<re  and  the  sul)iect-matter  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
began  to  receive  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  those 
especially  who  were  interested  in  cuneiform  recognised 
their  importaixe.  Tychsen,  for  example,  wrote  on  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,^  and  Eask  on  tlie  relation  of  the 
language  to  Sanscrit ;  ^  and  the  same  conjunction  of 
studies  was  i)re8erved  in  later  times  by  Burnoui, 
Westergaard,  Oppert  and  Spiegel.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Burnouf,  however,  the  knowledge  of  Zend  continued 
to  be  very  imperfect,  and  Grotefend  was  constantly 
impeded  in  his  attempt  to  elucidate  the  language  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  by  reference  to  the  very  defective 
work  of  Anquetil.  Burnouf  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Sanscrit  in  the  College  de  France  in  1832,  and  the 

^  Menant  (I.),  Lrs  Laiif/ueH perdueSy  IVrse,  p.  21. 
'  Zoroasters  /ebendi(/ett  H'ortj  S.  F.  Kleuker,  Kiga,  1777. 
^  Tychsen,  De  Iteliyionum  Zfn'oastricarum  apud  veteres  yentcs  VestigiU. 
See  Heeren,  i.  2.*57. 

^  Kask,  <//>.  cit.  I8i>(). 
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idea  occurred  to  him  to  connect  liis  Sanscrit  and  Zend 
studies.  He  found  that  a  translation  of  tlie  Ya^na  into 
Sanscrit  had  been  made  by  two  Persian  scholars  some 
four  hundred  years  before,  wliile  the  recollection  of 
Zend  was  still  preserved;  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  his 
labours  upon  this  text  that  such  remarkalJe  proj>Tess 
was  made  in  the  study.  Plis  '  Conmientaire  sur  le 
Ya^na'  appeared  hi  1834;  and  in  addition  to  its  other 
merits  it  was  at  once  recognised  that  it  afforded  th(* 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  cuneiform  student. 
Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  admitted  that  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  he 
derived  from  it  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  tlie 
difficulties  of  the  Behistun  inscription.  Burnoufs 
'Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  cuneiformes'  a])peared 
in  183G.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  in  March,  and  finally  given  to  the  world 
on  June  1.  He  (*onsidered  that  tlie  Inscri])tions  B  and 
G  of  Xiebuhr  had  been  sufficiently  worked  upon  ;  and 
if  additional  results  were  to  be  obtained  thev  should  be 
sought  from  fresh  materials.'  Although  Schulz's  ])apers 
were  not  yet  published,  Burnouf  obtained  access  to 
tliem ;  and  found  they  included  two  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions from  Elv(Mid  near  llamadan,  copied  by  Mi*. 
Stewart,  and  a  trilingual  from  Van.'*'  The  two  Hamadan 
inscriptions  rei)r()duce  precisely  the  same  text,  except 
that  the  name  of  Darius  occurs  in  one  in  the  place  of 
Xerxes  in  the  other.  Comparing  these  with  the  tri- 
lingual of  Xerxes  at  Van,  he  found  that  the  first  two 
paragraphs  are  the  same  in  both  ;  but  the  last  para- 
graph of  tlie  Van  inscription  is  not  found  at  Hamadan. 
At  Persepolis  the  whole  of  the  Hamadan  inscription  is 
repeated  on  the  Anta  of  the  Porch   to   the  Palace  of 

Darius ;    and    considerablv    more    besides.       But    the 

• 

'  Mi'mvirc,  p.  8.  ^  See  above,  p.  96. 
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additional  portion  does  not  correspond  to  that  found  in 
the  last  paragraph  at  Van.     The  wliole  of  it  was  copied 
long   before   by  Le    Bruyn  (Xo.   131).     Burnouf  next 
observed  that  the  inscription  on  the  sculptured  stairs — 
the  A  of  Nie])uhr — bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
just  mentioned ;  but  the  beginning  is  clearly  imperfect. 
Ouseley,  however,  had  published  a  five-lined  inscription 
from   Persepolis,   which    corresponds    exactly    to    the 
Darius  at  Ilamadan ;  and  Grotefend  pointed  out  that  it 
was   probably   the    beginning   of  the   A   inscription.^ 
With  this  addition  the  A  runs  for  a  time  parallel  to 
the  Hamadan,  while  at  its  close  it  corresponds  to  the 
Le  Bruyn.     Burnouf  had  thus  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  of    the  same  text,    and  by  careful  collation 
he  sou«^ht  to  eliminate  the  errors  due  to  the  engfraver 
or   the   transcriber.     By  these   means   he   obtained   a 
correct   recension   of  the  Hamadan   inscription   upon 
which  his  work  was  chiefly  founded.     But  there  was 
another  to  which  he  made  frequent  reference,  especially 
towards    the    close    of    his    Memoir.      This   is   the    I 
inscription  of  Niebuhr,  which  is  copied  from  the  out- 
side wall,  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  great  platform  of 
Persepolis.  - 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Grotefend  had  called 
attention  to  this  inscription  in  1832,  and  had  pohited 
out  that  it  evidently  contained  a  long  list  of  proper 
names.^  Whether  this  suggestion  ever  reached  Burnouf 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  he  made  it  an 
early  object  of  study ;  and  from  it  he  derived  the 
cuneiform  sign  '  B,'  with  which  he  signed  his  letters  to 
Lassen. 

The  method  he  pursued  to  determine  the  value  of 
an  unknown  sign  was  to  collect  all  the  words  in  which 

'  Ouseley  (Sir  W.),  vol.  ii.  PI.  46;  Burnouf,  Mfynotre,  pp.  9,  17. 
2  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  PL  31,  p.  US.  ^  See  above,  p.  187. 
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it  occurred,  and   endeavour   to   assign;  to  it   a  letter, 
from  among  those  not  already  rigorously  determined, 
that  would  produce  a  word  for  which  some  meaning 
might   be    found   by   comparing   it   with   Zend.      For 
example,  the  word  with  which  the  Darius  at  Hamadan 
begins  consists  of  only  two  letters,  which,  according  to 
Grotefend,  would  yield  vu.      But  Burnouf  could  make 
no  sense  out  of  this,  and  he  accordingly  substituted  a 
b   for    the   first   letter  {^),     The    result    was  that    he 
could   not  only  extract  a  sense  out  of  bu — which  he 
compared  with    the    Sanscrit  bhti  and   bii  '  to  be,'  but 
two  or  three  other  words  were  also  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  same  change.^     The  consideration,  however,  that 
finally  settled  the  matter  was  the  discovery  of  a  name 
in  the  I  inscription,  whicli,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  a  b  would  yield  '  Bakhtroch,' 
and  this  he  liad  no  difficulty  in  identifyin<]^  with  Bactria. 
Hence  he  altered  tlie  r  of  Grotefend  into  a  b  without 
apparently  recognising  that  he  merely  restored  the  value 
orio'inallv  ^iven  to  tliat  sirrn  by  MUnter.- 

Unfortunately,  his  method  did  not  lead  to  very 
important  results,  for  it  only  enabled  him  to  add  two 
additional  \alues  correctly.  Both  of  these  were  suggested 
to  him  by  tlie  second  word  in  this  same  Hamadan  Inscrip- 
tion.'^ The  word  occurs  also  in  the  B  and  G  inscriptions, 
where  it  was  transliterated  by  Grotefend  e  (jh  r  e. 
Burnouf  accepted  the  change  of  the  initial  e  {^^  into 
z,  whicli  was  made  by  St.  Martin,  without  approaching 
nearer  to  the  correct  value,  whicli  is  in  fact  a  i\  The 
emendation  of  the  second  letter  lay  ready  at  hand,  and 

•'  lb.  p.  25. 
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(•(^uld  not  well  be  longer  overlooked.  Sinc^e  Eask  had 
identified  the  sign  for  m,  this  particular  sign  Ci>>^)  was 
tlie  only  one  that  required  alteration  in  order  to  read 
Aur  m  z  da^  and  it  was  therefore  inevitable  that 
Grotefend's  (]h  should  at  length  be  surrendered  for  a  ^ ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  this  change  should  have  been  so 
long  delayed.^  The  emendation  of  the  last  letter  of  the 
word  (y^)  displays  an  entirely  different  order  of  ingenuity . 
The  letter  occurs  in  only  seven  different  words  in  all  the 
inscriptions  of  Niebuhr,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Schulz  but  in 
one  instance  it  is  the  initial  sign  in  a  word  of  which  the 
others  are  t  p  d  h  u  k.  It  was  certainly  no  common 
feat  of  imagination  that  led  Burnouf  to  see  that  if  a  k 
were  to  precede  this  remarkable  agglomeration,  the 
province  of  Kappadocia  would  turn  up.  By  these 
means,  however,  he  got  rid  of  another  of  Grotefend's 
^'s,  and  altered  it  into  a  A:,  which  proved  to  be  correct. 
Having  thus  changed  e  gh  r  e  into  i  z  r  /:,  the  next  step 
was  to  find  some  similar  word  in  Zend  that  mio^ht  su<?":est 
its  meaning.  This,  however,  was  not  easy  ;  the  nearest 
he  could  think  of  was  '  yazata,'  which  might  bear  to  be 
translated  '  divine.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  method  that  enabled  Burnouf  to 
restore  one  correct  value,  /k  that  had  been  recentlv  ne- 
glec^ted,  and  to  add  two  others,  z  and  /*,  to  the  alphabet. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  increasing  the  number  of  cor- 
rect values  by  two  or  three  others,  but  unibrtunately  he 
hesitated  to  yield  to  his  first  intuition.  In  the  twelfth 
line  of  the  I  inscription  he  found  a  word  which,  ac- 
cording  to   his    alphabet   he    transliterated    'Ai'ion.'^ 

*  See  above,  p.  182.  -  Mimoire,  p.  ^38. 

'  The  true  transliteration  is  *  vazraka,' and  its  meaning  *  g^eat/     .S«-*<' 
Spiegel,  p.  46. 

Burnouf  a  r  i  on 

Correct  a  r  m  i        n(d) 
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It  occurred  in  a  position  in  the  geographical  list  that 
would  naturally  suggest  that  it  indicated  '  Armenia/  and 
to  obtain  this  result  it  was  only  necessary  to  change  the 
sign  (y^^)  which  he  read  i  into  m.  There  was  a  farther 
reason  tliat  appeared  to  justify  this  alteration.  In  the 
Hamadan  inscription  the  same  sign  occurs  in  Im  i  om, 
which  he  translated  *  excellent' ;  but  if  it  were  permitted 
to  alter  the  i  into  ???  we  should  obtain  bumorth  '  earth.* 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  then  be  :  '  He  has 
given  [or  created]  this  earth  ;  he  has  given  [or  created] 
this  heaven,'  which  would  be  an  evident  improvement 
in  the  sense. ^  He  would  not,  however,  allow  that  the 
alphabet  could  include  more  than  one  m^  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  m  {>-^)  discovered  by 
Rask  in  the  genitive  termination  anam.  Thus  he 
narrowl)^  missed  adding  the  m  (  y^^)  before  /  to  the 
number  of  his  correct  values.  So  also  inline  11  there 
occurs  a  word  he  reads  ayura^  but  hy  the  change 
of  the  y  into  th  he  would  arrive  at '  Athura,'  the  ancient 
'  Aturia.' "  This  chanixe  was  farther  sanctioned  bv 
another  name,  which  his  system  transliterated  pryi ; 
l)ut  by  tlie  hypothesis  under  consideration,  it  would 
become />rf/r/,  a  manifest  form  for  'Parthia.'  Moreover, 
the  same  alteration  would  introduce  an  important 
improvement  in  the  word  for  '  king,'  which  would  then 
read  khchdhtlwh  (from  the  Zend  klichathrd)  in  place  of 
khchdkyoh  *^  Kotwithstanding  all  these  prol)abilities, 
he  finall}"  rejected  the  alteration  and  lost  the  addition 
of  another    correct    value.     It    is    interestinix   also   to 


'   Mc moire f  p.  149. 
-  lb.  p.  l;i8  ; 

!tT.-KT     <fT-^T-fTT 

Burnouf  at/  u  r  a 

Correct  a  tn  u  r  n 

•  Memoire,  p.  151. 
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observe  how  nearly  he  approached  the  correct  value  of 
Grotefend's  It  (y^»-,  No.  27).     He  perceived  that  if  it 
were    changed   into    a  y,  it   would  yield  yuna  in   the 
twelfth  line,  which    there   could    be   no   doubt  would 
indicate   '  Ionia.'     As  it  is,   however,  he   retained  the 
incorrect   value ;    and   he   could   find   no   satisfactory 
explanation  of  Itiuia  ;   for  he,  of  course,  rejected  '  Huns ' 
as  an  evident  anachronism.^     It  would  be  tedious  and 
unne(*essary  to  go  through  the  other  signs  to  which  he 
gave  new  values,  for  they  unfortunately  all  turned  out 
to  be  wrong.     Indeed,  if  his  services  to  decipherment 
were  to  be  estimated  by  this  test  alone,  they  would  not 
rank    higher  than  those    of  St.  Martin   or  Eask;    for 
although  he  lays  claim  to  have  ascertained  the  value  of 
twelve  cliaracters,  eight  of  these  are   erroneous,  one 
(the    b)  fairly   belongs   to  Munter,  another  (the   a)  to 
Grotefend,  and  only  two  remain  to  be  placed  to  his 
own  credit :  j)reci8ely  the  same  number  as  were  con- 
tribut(»(l  by  St.  Martin  and  Rask.     His  alphabet  gives 
definite   .values    to    thirty    cuneiform    signs    and    an 
uncertain    value    to    three    others.-       Following    the 
analogy  of  Zend,  he  allots  a  separate  sign  to  the  long 
and  short  values  of  each  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u^  and  in 
this  he  considers  he  has  reached  "  a  result  that  should 
satisfy    criticism.'     With    respect    to    the    consonants, 
however,    he    agrees    with    the    maxim   of  Kask,    and 
strives  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  according  more  than 
one  sign  to  each.     He  has,  however,  found  it  diflicult 
to  avoid  <i:ivin<>*  two  si^ns  to  /  and  /a,  and  no  less  than 
four    to    (jh.     As    regards   /   or    A,   he    introduces    the 
second   signs    apologetically,   followed   by   a   mark   of 
interrogation,  indic^ating  that   they  may  ])e  Viyiants  or 
defective    sii»ns.       We    now    know    there    is    no    well- 
authenticated    /   in    the    lan<>*uaire,    and   his    first    si^n 

•  Manoire,  y.  148.  -*  lb.  p.  158. 

p  '2 
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turned  out  to  be  d  before  i  (^yj)  and  the  other  r  before 
a  (*^^).  He  was  equally  unfortunate  with  regard  to  A, 
neither  of  his  signs  for  that  letter  being  correct.  He 
felt  that  the  four  signs  for  gh  required  explanation. 
He  places  only  one  among  the  thirty  definite  values 
in  his  alphabet.  The  others  he  labels  as  uncertain. 
(These  are  ^^%  >-^^,  E^*^-)  He  thought  tliat  a  com- 
parison of  these  would  convince  the  student  that  they 
are  composed  of  exactly  the  same  elements,  so  that 
they  seem  to  differ  from  each  other  only  by  the  (*aprice 
of  the  engraver,  who  has  arranged  the  wedges  according 
to  his  fancy,  while  he  has  neither  altered  their  form 
nor  increased  nor  diminished  their  number.^  He 
recognised,  however,  the  objection  that  all  cuneiform 
writing  consists  of  the  same  elements,  and  that  the  sole 
difference  of  one  sit»"n  from  another  ('onsists  in  the 
arranirement  of  the  wedoes.  He  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  impossibility  of  assigning  different  values 
to  these  signs  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  any  sense 
in  the  words  where  they  oc(!ur.  The  second  ijli  {{^) 
he  considered  justified  by  its  occurrence  in  the  word  he 
thought  must  be  '  c^ughd,'  -  the  third  (►^E)  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  read  '  baghem,'  '  destiny,'  and  the 
fourth  i^^)  by  its  completing  the  sense  of '  ///aidraha,' 
which  he  thought  denoted  the  Gordyans.*^  In  this 
latter  case  the  correct  transliteration  is  'm'udrav';  but 
it  is  not  likely,  even  if  he  had  read  the  word  correctly, 
lie  would  have  detected  in  this  form  the  name  of  Egypt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  first  ///d,  which  he  has  put  in 
his  alphabet  (^Ef^  34)  as  the  usual  form,  is  d  l)efore  u ; 
the  second  {(^)  is  //  before  u\  the  third  (>-^E,  32)  is^' 
l)efore  u',  the  fourth  (^»-,  33)  is  m  before  a. 

Grotefend  thouolit  he  found  four  and  St.  Martin  six 
signs  for  e,  but  Bui-nouf  correctly  (excluded  that  letter 

'  Mnnoircy  p.  157.  -  lb.  p.  154.  '  lb.  p.  133. 
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altogether  from  his  alphabet.  He,  however,  incorrectly 
admits  one  sign  for  6  long.  He  considers  the  absence 
of  th^  a  form  that  occurs  frequently  in  Zend,  is  probably 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  documents.  The  want  of  the 
palatals,  tch  and  dj^  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the 
same  cause ;  though  more  probably  it  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  alphabet  itself,  for  these  letters  are  only 
developments  of  the  consonants  k  and  g} 

Burnouf  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Grotefend 
for  twelve  letters  ;  but  these  should  properly  be  raised 
to  fifteen.-  The  twelve  he  admits  include  eight  correct 
values  and  four  incorrect.  The  three  he  leaves  un- 
acknowledged are  t  (24),  u  (36),  and  a  (41),  all  of  which 
are  correct,  and  they  raise  the  number  of  correct 
values  accepted  from  this  source  to  eleven.  Burnouf 
attributes  three  of  his  letters  to  St.  Martin,  namely  ^  u 
and  / :  the  first  two  are  already  accounted  for  from 
Grotefend ;  the  /  is  indeed  due  to  St.  Martin,  but  it  is 
wrong.  Burnouf  rejected  the  only  absolutely  correct 
value  found  by  St.  Martin,  viz.  v.  Two  letters,  the  m 
and  n,  he  refers  to  Eask,  from  whom  also  he  must  have 
derived  the  q  (25)  which  he  erroneously  substitutes  for 
Grotefend's  k. 

*  Memoirej  p.  159. 

^  Correct  values  from  Grotefend,  acknowledged  by  Burnouf,  are: 

r,  df  a  (Miinter),/,  A://,/?,  ft  or  <^f  ch 8  in  aU 

Incorrect  values  from  Grotefend,    Oj  u,  g,  h  .  .     4  in  aU 

12  36  16  27 

Correct  values  from  (irotefend,  not  acknowledged  by  Burnouf, 

tf  Jtf  a     . .    3  in  all 

24  36  41  

15  in  aU 

He  credits  St.  Martin  with  t,  because  he  agreed  with  him  that  the 
central  wedge  should  be  drawn  slightly  lower  than  the  other  two  (p.  137). 
He  credits  the  u  to  St.  Martin  and  the  a  to  himself,  because  he  says  both 
are  short,  whereas  Grotefend  made  them  long  (p.  142-3).  But  these  reasons 
are  clearly  insufficient  to  deprive  Grotefend  of  the  merit  of  having  suggested 
to  Burnouf  the  values  of  the  three  letters. 
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The  twelve  values  which  Buriiouf  credits  to  his  own 
account  include  the  a  of  Grotefend  and  the  b  of 
Miinter.*  There  remain  the  two  values  which  he  was 
the  first  to  fix  correctly,  viz.  k  (4)  and  z  (18) ;  the 
others  are  all  incorrect.  We  have  thus  accounted  for 
twenty-nine  signs  out  of  the  tliirty  of  his  alphabet ;  ^' 
the  other,  the  ng  (28)  of  Grotefend,  he  treated  as 
uncertain,  but  suggested  A,  the  true  value  being  j{a)  ^ 
Besides  the  thirty  just  mentioned  he  gives  three  other 
signs,  to  which  he  hesitates  to  assign  any  value,  though 
he  thought  they  might  all  represent  the  sound  of  gh. 
These  are,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  dj  (32) 
and  the  '  k?'  (33)  of  Grotefend,  now  ascertained  to  b(^ 
j  before  2,  and  vi  before  u.  The  other  does  not  appear 
in  Niebuhr's  list,  and  Lassen  is  the  first  to  assign  it  a 
value,  </,  which  turned  out  correct  (t)  before  u), 

*  The  twelve  correct  values  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Burnouf 
are: 

Grotcfeml  Liirnouf 

Correct 

Correct  (from  Miinter) 

Wrong  (from  Miinter),  ch 

Correct 

t(n) 

th     y  Correct  values 

d\u) 

i\u)  ) 

h{a)y  Correct  (from  Grote- 
fend) 

-  I.e.  lifteen  from  Grotefend,  one,  i,  from  St.  Martin,  two  from  l^k, 
and  eleven  of  his  own :  that  is,  deducting  the  a  of  Grotefend  already 
included.     As  we  have  seen,  he  credited  himself  with  the  b  of  Miinter, 
which  Grotefend  did  not  accept — twenty-nine  in  all. 
^  Uawlinson  ;  z{j)ij  Oppert. 


4 

^ 

Grotcfeml 

e 

Liirnouf 

k 

7 

^] 

V 

b 

16 

r 

0 

V 

18 

H 

Uh 

^ 

M' 

19 

^n 

uncertain 

/ 

25 

k 

y 

22 

W 

th 

dh 

26 

T<T 

y 

29 

K^ 

h 

t 

34 

<^T 

• 

uh 

40 

-« 

sr 

I 

41 

<K 

a 

a 
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Bumouf  dropped  one  letter  entirely  out  of  his  alpha- 
bet (^,  No  13) :  the  n  that  completed  the  Imn  or  '  stirps ' 
of  Grotefend.  Since  Eask  had  found  the  true  sign  for ;/, 
a  second  n  might  well  seem  to  be  redundant ;  ^  and  this 
supposition  was  confirmed  by  finding  the  sign  written 
at  Hamadan  with  three  horizontal  wedges  instead  of 
with  two :  a  difference  that  transformed  it  into  a  j)- 
Burnouf  accordingly  thought  the  other  form  was  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  and  he  read  pup^  upon  which  he 
confesses  neither  Zend  nor  Sanscrit  could  throw  any 
liglit ;  though  from  the  context  it  evidently  means 
'  son/  and  may  therefore  possibly  be  a  monogram  for 
the  Zend  puthrar  lie  trusted,  however,  that  future 
research  would  re-establish  the  ejected  sign  ;  in  which 
case  he  proposed  to  give  it  the  value  of  th^  and  to  read 
path.  It  was,  in  fact,  afterwards  found  to  be  a  genuine 
sign  entirely  distinct  from  p^  and  it  has  received  the 
value  of  tr  or  thi\  which  has  completed  the  trans- 
formation of  bun  or  pun  into  jmthra. 

To  sum  up  :  of  the  thirty-three  different  cuneiform 
signs  in  Xiebulir's  list  for  which  values  have  been 
ultimately  found,  Burnouf  knew  only  sixteen  correctly 
(two  from  MUnter,  a  and  b ;  ten  from  Grotefend ;  two 
from  Eask  and  two  from  himself),  or  not  quite  one 
half.^  Yet  with  such  imperfect  materials  to  work  with 
he  was  able  to  render  important  service  in  the  matter 
of  translation.  It  is  obvious  that,  according  as  the 
letters  became  known,  and  the  words  of  the  new 
language  began  to  be  made  out,  the  task  of  finding 
their  meaning  would  depend  upon   the   knowledge  of 

'  Burnouf,  Menwire,  p.  110.  -  lb,  pp.  113,  115. 

'  I.e.        '2  from  Miinter,  a,  b 

10  from  Grotefend,  r,  rf,/,  kky  /?,  s  or  ^,  e/r,  ^,  w,  a  (41) 

2  from  Ka^k,  n,  m 

2  from  himself,  /.-,  z 

1(5 
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tlie  laiij^uages  imjst  nearly  akin,  and  upon  the  acumen 
with  which  the  interpreter  could  apply  the  resources  at 
his  disposal.  In  other  w(jrds,  the  task  would  pass  from 
the  decipherer  to  the  translator ;  and  it  is  m  this 
department  that  Burnoul'  has  earned  the  jrreatest  dis- 
tinction. Although  he  could  conmiand  only  a  limited 
number  of  correct  values,  and  consequently  his  trans- 
literation was  still  extremely  imperfect,  yet  his  know- 
ledge of  Zend,  which  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  scholar  then  living,  enabled  him  to  make  sense  of 
many  of  these  crude  forms  and  for  the  first  time  to 
a|)proach  to  a  correct  translation  of  the  words  that 
were  not  simply  proper  names.  When  he  began  his 
labours,  there  were  ap})arently  only  two  words,  '  king ' 
and  '  son,'  that  were  (correctly  read,  in  additicm  to  a  few 
proper  names,  such  as  Achaemenian,  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  Cyrus  and  Persia  ;  ^  but  to  these  both  Grotefend 
and  Ht.  Marthi  had  accumulated  a  vast  number  of 
worthless  and  misleading  meanings,  from  '  the  constella- 
tion ol"  Moro '  down  to  '  Jamshid.'  Burnouf  added 
several  correct  words  to  the  vocabulary,  and  he  was 
always  able  to  avoid  falling  into  extravagant  error, 
lie  showed,  for  example,  that  the  word  Grotefend  had 
taken  for  the  conjunction  'and'  was  in  reality  a  form  of 
th(*  verb  '  to  give  or  create.'  -  He  overcame  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  word  he  read  '  aqunuch  '  =  '  generator,'  really 
*  ak'unaush,'  '  to  make,*  and  read  bv  Grotefend 
'  llorentem.'  ^  The  wcn-d  Grotefend  translated '  Dominus  ' 
h(*  rendered  '  this  is,'  and  suggested  the  possil)ility  of  its 
being  '  I  am/  which  turned  out  to  be  its  correct  mean- 
ing. Besides  th(\se  contributions,  he  recognised  the 
demonstrative  })ronoun  *  this  '  [aun  for  avam^  '  ce  ') ;  and 
he  added  the  words  '  heaven,'  '  man,' '  master,* '  province,' 

'   Hurnouf,  Mcinoire,  [).  166.  -  lb.  p.  58. 

'  Ih.  p.  ><-2.     Cf.  Spiegel,  p.  47. 
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'  world,'  and  some  others.^  The  great  improvement  in 
translation  that  resulted  will 'be  best  appreciated  by  a 
(!omparison.  The  text  of  the  jBrst  paragraph  in  the 
Hamadan  inscription,  translated  by  Bumouf,  is  word 
tor  word  the  same  as  that  of  the  Le  Bruyn  (No.  131) 
translated  by  Grotefend,  except  that  '  Darius '  in  the 
former  is  '  Xerxes  '  in  the  latter.  We  have  placed  the 
translation  of  Burnouf  opposite  that  of  Grotefend. 


Paragbaph  I 


Grotefend,  Le  Bi-uyn  131^ 

Pius  probus  *  Oromasdis  cultor 
banc  constellationem  sanctam 
et  bunc  diem 

coelestem  et  iUum  defunctum 
eumque  liimine  fulgent  em 
et  defuncti  [filium] 
bunc  Xerxem  regem 
fiorentem  summum 
quorumlibet  regem 
summum  quorumlibet 
amplificet 

Paraphrase  of  above  '* 

Ormuzd  [est]  Tetre  divin ; 

il  a  doiin6  le  Homa  excellent : 

11  a  donn^>  le  ciel : 

il  a  donn6  Tbomme  : 

il  a  donn6  la  nourriture 

a  Fbomme  :  il  a  engendrC* 

Darius  roi, 

ce  roi  des  braves, 

ce  chef 

des  braves. 


Bumouf  Hamadan,  Darius  O  ' 

L*etre  divin  [est]  Ormuzd 

il  le  Homa  excellent 

a  donn6  :  il  ce 

ciel  a  donn6 ;  il  Tbomme 

a  donn6  ;  il  la  nourriture 

a  donn6  h  lliomme ; 

il  Darius  roi 

a  engendr6  ce 

des  braves  roi, 

ce  des  braves 

chef. 

Correct  Version  of  Inscr.  O^ 

Great  God  is  Ormuzd 

who  this  earth  created, 

who  that  heaven  created, 

who  man  created, 

who  happiness  has  created 

for  man  :  who  has  made 

Darius  king, 

the  one  king  of  many, 

the  one  Lord 

of  many. 


'  MemoirCf  pp.  69-60,  89,  9o,  100.  In  Grotefend  these  are  represented 
by  *  coelestem,'  *  defunctum,'  amplificet,'  *  populorum.' 

«  Heeren  (ed.  1815),  vol.  i.  p.  601.  ^  Mhnoire,  PI.  2  and  3. 

*  Elsewhere  *  fort  is.' 

^  Memoiref  p.  119.  Hurnouf  suspected,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  word 
he  transliterated  *  buiom  '  and  translated  *  excellent '  should  be  '  bumom ' 
and  mean  *  earth  ' :  *  He  has  given  this  earth  '  (p.  149).  The  change  of  the 
i  into  m  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  correct,  and  the  word  'bum'im '  does 
signify  *  earth,'  the  passage  being  *  who  created  this  earth.' 

*'  See  Spiegel,  p.  47. 
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Paragraph  II 


(irotefend 

Dominus 
Xerxes  rex 
fortis  rex 
regiim 

rex  populorum 
quorumlibet  purorum  rex 
collegii  piiri 
probi  vi 

maxima  [praediti]  Darii 
stirps  mundi  rectoris 

Djemschidis 

Paraphrase  of  above 

Ceci  [est] 
Darius  roi 
divin,  roi 
des  rols, 

roi  des  provinces, 
qui  produisent  les  braves, 
roi  du  monde  excellent 
[et]  divin ;  redoutable, 
protecteur:  fils 
du  Cioshtasp  Ach6menide. 


Burnouf 

Ceci  est 
Darius  roi 
divin  roi 
des  rois 

Koi  des  provinces 
qui  produisent  les  braves,  roi 
du  monde  excellent 
divin  redoubtable 
protecteur,  de  Goshtas]> 
tils,  Achemcnide 

Correct  Version  of  Iw^cription  0 

I  um 

Darius  the  great  King, 

King  of  Kings, 

King  of  countries 

which  consist  of  many  races, 

king  of  this  great  earth 

afar  and  near, 

son  of  Ilystaspes  tlie  Achaemenian. 


A  comparison  of  the  two  translations  with  the  final 
version  will  show  at  a  glance  how  vastly  superior 
Hurnoufs  rendering  was  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Not  the  least  important  of  his  contributions  to  the 
work  of  translation  was  the  identification  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  provinces  of  Darius,  which  are  contained 
in  the  I  inscription.  We  have  already  observed  that 
Grotefend  had  attempted  a  translation  of  tliis  inscrip- 
tion in  1832  :  ^  and  in  1830  he  again  drew  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  contained  a  series  of  i^eo- 
graphical  names.  The  list  included  no  less  than 
twenty-four  proper  names,  some  of  which  were  entirely 
beyond  Burnoufs  power  to  decipher  ;  but  he  made  an 
attempt  to  read  sixteen,  and  out  of  these  eight  were 


*  Oottinyen  Anzeigen  (1832),  p.  122.     lloltzman  (\,)y  Beitra(/e,  p.  16. 
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correct.  He  thus  added  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Arabia,  Cappadocia,  Sarangia,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  names  deciphered  from  the  cuneiform ;  ^  and  we 
have  seen  how  nearly  he  arrived  at  four  more — Athura 
(or  Assyria),  Armenia,  Ionia  ^'  and  Parthia. 

Among  his  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  he  pointed  out  that  the  change  of  Grotefend's 
0  into  m  brought  the  accusative  singular  into  line  with 
the  Zend  and  Sanscrit ;  the  genitive  aha  is  also  found 
in  Zend,  and  both  languages  alike  use  it  as  a  dative. 
A  nominative  ending  in  oh  has  also  its  counterpart  in 
the  Zend  termination  in  o.  He  indicated  the  apparent 
barbarism  that  treats  the  nominative  case  as  inherent 
in  the  word  itself ;  so  that  the  case-ending  is  appended 
to  it  without  modification,  as  if  we  wrote  '  domiims-um  ' 
for  '  dominum,'  or  '  dominus-i '  for  '  domini.'  ^ 

He  inferred  from  the  two  words  '  Aurmzda '  and 
'  izrk  '  that  cases  occur  in  which  both  the  vowels  and 
the  aspirate  are  suppressed ;  and  he  concluded  that  the 
system  of  cuneiform  writing  could  not  have  been 
originally  applied  to  express  a  Sanscrit  or  Zend 
language,  in  both  of  which  the  vowel  is  rigorously 
represented.  He  conjectured  also  that  the  cuneiform 
signs  for  the  vowels  might  include  an  aspirate  that 
rendered  its  separate  expression  unnecessary.**  '  There 
is  therefore  an  evident  disagreement  between  the 
language   of  the    inscriptions   and   the   characters   in 

*  Mcmoire,  pp.  133,  138,  14(5, 154, 155.  Grotefend  had  already  detected 
Persia. 

^  lb.  p.  148.  He  considers  Ionia  the  probable  reading,  but  he  cannot 
yet  admit  it  decisively.  Some  writers  add  Aria  to  Bumouf *8  correct  dis- 
coveries (J,  Ji.  A.  S,  X.  12,  note,  llawlinson),  but  the  word  he  translates 
*Arion'and  identifies  with  Arran,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  occurs 
in  line  12  and  signifies  Armenia.  The  word  for  Aria  is  in  the  sixteenth  line, 
and  he  identifies  it  with  Haroyu  of  the  Parsees,  the  Indian  Sarayu  (p.  166). 

*  MSmoirCj  pp.  40,  61,  65-6. 
^  lb.  pp.  41-2,  55. 
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which  they  are  written  ' ;  and  this  he  ascribed  '  to  tlie 
influence  of  a  system  of  transcription  of  Semitic  origin.'  ^ 
The  discovery  that  there  was  a  marked  discrepancy 
between  the  mode  of  writing  and  the  characteristics  of 
an  Indo-European  language,  now  announced  for  the 
first  time,  was  soon  to  receive  very  ample  confirmation, 
thougli  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  most  scholars  when 
the  origin  of  the  writing  was  traced,  not  to  Semitic,  but 
to  Turanian  sources.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Grotefend,  Burnouf  thought  tliat  the  greater  simplicity 
of  the  mode  of  writing  in  tlie  first  Persepolitan  column 
indicated  its  later  development,  and  he  showed  that  the 
language  was  not  identical  with  Zend,  as  Grotefend  at 
first  imagined,  but  a  dialect  less  pure  than  Zend,  and 
in  actual  j)rocess  of  developing  into  a  later  form.^' 
Indeed  it  alread}'  exhibited  by  its  hiterchange  of  letters 
some  of  the  peculiarities  noticed  in  modern  Persian. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  living  language  of  the 
court  of  Darius  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  inas- 
much as  its  existence  fidly  establishes  the  greater 
antiquity  of  Zend,  and  removes  for  ever  all  the 
doubts  that  had  arisen  as  to  the  authenticity  of  that 
sacred  lan^Tuacfe/^ 

We  have  alreadv  said  that  Burnouf  was  connected  bv 
ties  of  friendship  with  Tiassen  from  an  early  age.  Lassen 
was  a  Norwegian,  born  at  Bergen  in  ISOO,  and  con- 
sequentlv  a  vear  older  tlian  his  friend.  He  was  educated 
at  Christiania,  and  at  the  aiie  of  twentv-two  he  left 
Xorway  to  continue  his  studies  at  Heidelberg.  He 
obtained  a  travelling  studentship  from  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  visited  London  and  Paris  in  the  vears 
1824-0.  During  his  stay  in  the  latter  capital  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Burnouf,  and  collaborated  witli  him 

^  3/r?«o?*/r,  pp.  87,  161.  *  76.  p.  163. 

^  76.  pp.57,  108,  \63,  165. 
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in  the  production  of  the  '  Essai  sur  le  Pali '  (1826).  On 
his  return  to  Germany  lie  settled  at  Bonn,  whither  he 
was  attracted  by  the  presence  of  Sclilegel  and  Bopp. 
Like  them,  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and 
the  literature  of  India ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Schlegel 
he  became  the  founder  of  Sanscrit  philology  in  Germany. 
In  1829,  he  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  the 
Ramayana,  and  subsequently  edited  other  ancient  texts. 
In  1830,  he  received  a  Professorship  at  the  University 
with  the  munificent  stipend  of  three  hundred  thalers, 
or  about  forty-five  pounds,  a  year  ;  and  ten  years  later, 
when  he  had  attained  a  wide  celebrity,  a  chair  of  Indian 
Languages  and  Literature  was  created  for  him  with  a 
salary  of  seven  hundred  thalers.  Here  he  spent  his  life, 
writing  and  lec.^turing  on  his  favourite  studies,  which 
also  included  modern  Persian  and  En^hsh  literature. 
Uis  chief  works  were  the  'Prakrit  Grammatik'  (1837), 
the  Vendidad  (1852),  and  notably  the  '  Indische 
Alterthumskunde,'  begun  in  1847  and  continued  down 
to  1867. 

Lassen  was  troubled  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  hfe  by  a  weakness  of  sight,  which  from  1840  became 
a  serious  impediment  to  his  studies.  His  last  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  session  1808-9,  but  he  lived  on 
to  1876,  when  he  died  in  the  city  which  partly  from  his 
own  labours  had  acquired  the  name  of  'the  second 
Benares,  on  tlie  shore  of  a  second  Ganges.' 

When  he  left  Paris  in  1820  he  continued  to  cor- 
respond with  Burnouf,  and  received  letters  from  him 
subscribed  with  the  cuneiform  sign  for  B  (try).  Burnouf 
had  in  fact  long  devoted  himself  to  (•uneiform  studies, 
as  is  apparent  from  his  edition  of  the  Ya(;na  in  1833; 
but  it  is  not  stated  wlien  Lassen  first  directed  his 
attention  to  the  same  subject.  13oth  scholars  published 
their  essays  upon  it   in    1830.      Wlien  Burnouf   com- 
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miinicated  his  Memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
in  March  1836,  Lassen  confesses  that  he  was  entirely 
taken  by  surprise.^  His  own  Memoir  on  tlie  subject  was 
ah-eady  in  the  press,  and  his  preface  is  dated  in  May. 
Both  essays  were  published  about  the  same  time, 
though  we  cannot  say  which  had  the  actual  priority  of 
appearance.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  neitlier  scholar 
was  dependent  upon  the  published  work  of  the  other, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  personal  friends,  the  question 
of  the  complete  independence  of  their  discoveries  could 
never  have  arisen.  As  it  is,  however,  we  know  that  in 
the  summer  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs, 
Burnouf  visited  Bonn,  and  had  much  conversation  with 
Lassen  on  the  subject  of  their  common  pursuits.^'  He 
told  him  that  he  had  '  deciphered  the  names  of  all  the 
old  Persian  provinces,'  whicli  sufficiently  indicated  the 
direction  of  his  studies  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
told  him  also  of  his  identification  of  the  letters  k  and  z 
as  well  as  h.  At  all  events,  his  Memoir  preceded  by  a 
clear  month  (April)  the  writing  of  Lassen's  preface,  and 
lie  is  entitled  to  clahu  these  two  letters.  Whatever 
confidences  Burnouf  may  have  imparted,  Lassen  was 
evidenth'  more  reticent,  for  althouirh  the  discoveries  of 
of  the  Bonn  professor  eml)raced  the  re-discovered  b  of 
MUnter  and  the  k  and  z  of  J^urnouf,  thev  include  also 
several  other  correct  values  of  which  Burnouf  had  no 
knowledge. 

Lassen  was  not  without  enemies,  and  among  them 
the  bitterest  was  Iloltzmami,  whom  we  sliall  afterwards 
meet  as  a  contributor  to  cuneiform  studies.  It  appears 
that  liassen,  writing  to  a  friend  in  November  1835, 
expressed  great  surprise  to  find  that  Burnouf  had 
deciphered     the     names     of    the     Persian     provinces. 

'   Dir  AltpersUchen  KeHinschriften  (Bonn,  1886),  ])reface,  p.  iv. 
'   Iloltzmann,  Beitriiyt'y  \).  0. 
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Ploltzmaiin  took  this  to  mean  that  Lassen  had  till  then 
known  nothinsr  of  either  the  I  inscription  or  the 
Persian  provinces,  and  that  he  liad  borrowed  the  whole 
idea  of  his  book  and  part  of  its  substance  from  his  friend. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  far 
more  probable  assumption  that  he  had  been  at  work 
upon  it  long  before  the  summer  visit  of  Burnouf,  and 
was  possibly  annoyed  as  well  as  surprised  to  find  that 
his  friend  had  gone  so  far  upon  the  same  track.  Much 
has  been  said  of  this  matter,  and  it  has  even  been 
attempted  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  grave  literary 
scandal ;  but  it  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  misunder- 
standing of  Holtzmann,  prompted  possibly  by  personal 
antipathy,  and  to  have  been  fostered  by  those  unamiable 
persons  who  love  to  sow  discord,  and  whose  delight  it 
is  to  sever  friendships  that  are  the  chief  joy  of  life. 
Happily,  in  this  case  their  eflbrts  were  unsuccessful.  It 
is  certain  at  least  that  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  scholars  were  never  interrupted,  and  M.  Jacquet, 
who  knew  l)()th,said  that  they  had  worked  simultaneously 
and  without  conununication  with  each  other.^  It  is 
quite  possible  also  that  Grotefend's  previous  mention  of 
the  inscription  had  escaped  Lassen's  notice.  However 
this  may  be,  we  give  his  own  account  of  the  discovery. 
He  tells  us  he  was  attracted  to  the  I  inscription  by 
recollecting  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Darius  set 
up  a  column  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  with  an 
inscription  in  Assyrian  and  Greek,  recording  the  names 
of  the  nations  that  had  followed  his  banner.  He 
considered  that  the  sculptured  staircase  at  Persepolis 
undoubtedly  portrayed  the  representatives  of  various 
nations  bearing*  tril)ute  to  the  ixreat  Kinir,  and  he 
thought  that  there  must    be  a  record    of  their  names 

*  Jorminl  A-tiotique  (o*"  srri«'),  v.  37:?. 
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somewhere  among  the  ruins.  Accordingly,  with  such 
assistance  as  lie  could  obtain  from  Grotefend's  alphabet, 
he  examined  the  various  inscriptions  in  Niebuhr  and  Le 
Bruyn,  till  at  length  he  discovered  what  he  sought  in 
the  I  inscription  of  the  former.^  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  nations  would  be  arranged  in  geo- 
graphical order  and  follow  somewhat  the  same  succession 
as  in  Herodotus.  The  names  uiven  l3v  the  Greek  his- 
torian,  some  of  which  are  also  foiuid  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
would  afford  a  clue  to  their  pronunciation  in  the 
cuneiform  language,  and  he  might  hope  witli  this 
assistance  to  carry  on  the  work  so  successfully  begun 
by  Grotefend.  It  was  in  consequence  of  tlie  discovery 
of  the  names  of  the  three  kings  in  the  B  and  G 
inscriptions  that  Grotefend  had  been  al)]e  to  fix  the 
values  of  some  of  the  signs  ;  and  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  list  now  brought  to  light,  which 
contained  twenty-four  proper  names,  would  yield  results 
of  proportionately  greater  importance.  Indeed  Lassen 
believed  that  he  had  l)v  this  means  found  tlie  values  of 
almost  all  the  signs  that  still  remained  doubtful  or 
unknown.  Many  other  scholars  had  already  indulged 
the  same  delusion.  St.  Martin  l)(>asted  that  his  svstem 
was  '  a  Tahri  de  la  i-ritique' "  IJurnouf  felt  convinced 
that  after  his  own  labours  '  there  could  l)e  no  further 
doubt  except  with  reference  to  the  letters  that  rarely 
occur.' ^  Lassen  was  certainly  more  successful  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  Grotefend  alone  excei)ted.  He 
can  lay  an  indisputaljle  claim  to  having  correctly 
deciphered  six  additional  signs ;  and  this  rmmber  may 
l)e  raised  to  eight  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  inde- 
pendently discovered  the  k  and  z  of  Burnouf ;  and  to  ten, 
if  we  allow  two  otliei*  letters  to  i)ass,  tlie  tr  (•-y^,  Xo.  10) 

^  Lassen,  p.  lo.  *  Burnouf,  Mimoirej  p.  2. 

'  Ih.  p.  1-J8. 
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aiid  the  t  (^,  Xo.  13),  which  he  brought  very  close  to 
their  true  values  of  v  and  tr — or  ti  as  Spiegel  writes  it.^ 
At  the  time  we  have  now  reached,  tlie  forty-two  signs 
collected  by  Niebuhr  had  been  reduced  to  Uiirty-three 
by  the  elimination  of  the  diagonal  and  of  eight  others 
found  to  be  defective.  Lassen  accounted  for  all  the 
thirty-three  that  remained,  and  he  added  tliree  others 
he  found  elsewhere.  Of  these  one  (^E*")  is  treated  by 
Grotefend  as  a  defective  sign  for  n  ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  genuine  letter.-  Burnouf  was  the  first  to 
recognise  its  claim,  and  it  figures  as  one  of  his  three 
conjectural  signs  for  //A.  Lassen  gives  it  the  definite 
value  of  //,  which  was  (^orrect,  for  it  was  eventually 
determined  as  ij  before  u.  The  two  other  signs  he 
added,  (»-fyy)  t  and  (^)  r,  were  both  ascertained  to  be 
defective,  and  he  subsequently  dropped  them  from  his 
alphabet.  At  this  period,  therefore,  he  admitted  thirty- 
four  genuine  signs  and  two  defective.  His  alphabet 
contained  twenty-three  correct  values  as  opposed  to 
the  thirteen  of  Grotefend  and  the  sixteen  of  Burnouf. 
It  was  made  up  of  the 

2  from  Miinter — a  and  h ; 
10  from  Grotefend — s  (or  r),  r,  d^  />,  t  (24),  a  (3G),  sch 
(or  s^)^J\  a  (41)  and  kh  or  k — the  same  as  those 
accepted  by  Burnouf ; 

1  from  St.  Martin — v  ; 

2  from  Eask — vi  and  n  ; 

2  deciphered  simultaneously  with  Burnouf — k  and  z  ; 
0  added  by  himself—/,  t  (22),  w,  d,  ij  (35),  g  (44)— 

twenty-three  in  all.    There  were  also  two  added  by  him- 
self nearly  correct — ir  (10),  t  (13),  which,  as  api)roximate 

^  Rawlinson  generously  credits  him  with  twelve  {J,  IL  A.  S.  x.  4). 
'^  See  Grotefend's  alphabet  in  Burnouf,  PI.  1. 

'  lie  states  that  by  s  he  means  to  indicate  the  same  sound  as  Grotefend 
h\  sch  {Aifpers.  Keil.  p.  24). 
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values,  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  especially  in  consider- 
ation of  the  German  pronunciation  of  w.  Nine  were 
incorrect— i  (16),  k  (19),  o  (2o\  z  (20),  h  (27),  n  (28), 
.v(32),</(33),^(40). 

But  it  (contained  a  peculiarity  of  its  own  into  which 
Lassen  was  betrayed  by  a  desire  to  press  the  gram- 
matical forms  of  Zend  upon  the  cuneiform  language. 
In  the  first  place  he  insisted  with  not  less  force  than 
Burnouf,  in  distinguishing  the  long  and  short  vowels. 
Ea(*li  of  the  vowels  a,  /,  u  are  accordingly  allotted  two 
distinct  signs,  and  one  of  his  defective  signs  is  pressed 
into  the  service  in  order  to  secure  a  ?/.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this  his  a  {(^^^  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  takes  the  value  of  am) ;  and  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion his  i  and  u  nuiy  become  y  and  v.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  his  treatment  of  diphthongs.  He  observed 
three  instances  in  which  two  signs  are  seen  frequently 
to  follow  each  other.  Of  one  of  these  accidental 
coml)inations  he  made  a  long  c}  of  the  second  an  o  ^  and 
of  the  third  a  (/.^  He  forfeited  much  of  the  advantage 
of  his  greater  command  of  correct  values  by  falling 
into  these  errors.  He,  however,  boldly  re(*Oi>*nised  that 
some  consonants  are  represented  l)y  more  tlian  one 
cuneiform  si^n,  amont>*  whicli  he  includes  t  with  four 
signs;  .s,  ^*,  a  and  m  with  two  each.  He  was  not 
uniformly  correct  in  the  siiiiis  he  allotted  nor  in  their 
number  ;  but  if  he  gave  too  many  to  t,  whicli  has  only 
two,  he  did  not  irive  enough  to  7)i,  which  has  three. 

liassen  i»ave  full  credit  toGrotefend  for  his  ingenious 
discoverv,  and  he  admitted  that  the  values  established 

^  K*"'  ^  (really  y):  ^,  i^e. 

/T  (no  independent  value  ffiven,  but  in  composition  of  the  diphthong 
he  fronts  it  as  n  :  it  is  really  k)  ;    ^Tfu  ~  '^'         * 
^    <^yy,  u  ;    ►y^,  ir  (really  i)  =  y. 
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upon  the  authority  of  the  three  proper  names  were  in  all 
probability  correct.  But,  so  far  as  was  known,  Grotefend 
had  never  published  any  account  of  the  method  he 
followed  to  determine  the  other  signs,  a  method  that 
resulted  in  the  production  of  words  that  had  no  resem- 
blance to  any  human  language,  and  that  could  not  in 
fact  be  pronounced  by  any  liuman  tongue.  Lassen  did 
not  put  himself  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Grotefend, 
but  as  a  continuator  of  his  work  from  the  point  where 
he  considered  his  predecessor  had  left  it.^  He  would 
not  even  accept  his  reading  of  '  Cyrus '  in  the  Murgab 
inscription,  and  in  this  his  scepticism  landed  him  in 
serious  error.  Lassen's  method  was  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Burnouf.  The  signs  not  explained  in  the  three^ 
proper  names  he  regarded  as  doubtful  or  unknown, 
and  he  sought  for  them  elsewhere  especially  in  the 
proper  names  in  the  I  inscription,  where  it  might  be 
possible  to  determine  their  sound  by  their  occurrence 
in  a  word  identified  as  that  of  some  well-known  countrv 
or  provhice.  The  result  of  his  special  study  of  this  text 
was  that  he  made  out  correctly  no  less  than  nineteen 
of  the  twenty-four  names  it  contains,  which  compares 
favourably  with  the  eight  of  Burnouf.  But  in  addition 
to  these  he  added  three  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie 
original,  by  fancying  he  saw  proper  names  in  what  are 
in  fact  merely  common  words.  His  nineteen  names, 
however,  provided  him  with  abundant  'material  to 
continue  the  work  of  decipherment. 

One  result  of  his  study  became  immediately  ap- 
parent to  him.  The  constant  agglomeration  of  con- 
sonants without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel  proved 
that  in  some  cases  the  vowel  must  be  inherent  in  the 
consonant.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  the 
word  •  Qprd,'  which  he  found  as  the  name  of  a  country 

'   Lassen,  ]>.  ti. 

Q  2 
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in  his  inscripticnu  and  which  he  conduded  was  Qapardia, 
or  the  Sapeires  of  Herodotus.^  We  have  seen  tliat 
liurnonf  was  led  to  the  same  inference  from  tlie  appear- 
ance of  such  forms  as  'izrk'  and  '  Aurmzda.-  Lassen 
also  ol)served  instances,  such  as  the  word  '  imam/ 
where  the  word  is  sometimes  written  with  and  some- 
times witliout  tlie  a  (fyy).'^  He  at  lenirth  laid  down  the 
rule  that  an  a  is  onlv  distinctly  ex])ressed  at  the 
beixinninif  of  a  word,  and  in  the  middle  before  //  or 
another  vowel.  On  all  other  occasions,  he  savs.  it  is 
inherent  in  all  the  consonants,  unless  distinctly  excluded 
bv  the  occurrence  of  anotlier  vowel. ^  This  rule  he 
afterwards  applied  more  distinctly  to  the  short  a  (^^^), 
and  adds  that  it  is  expressed  wlu^n  it  follows  the  lonj^  a 
(^),  never  after  i  or  ii:'  In  his  transliterations  he 
assumes  the  truth  of  this  rule,  and  he  invariably 
separates  two  consonants  by  the  interposition  of  an  a. 

We  have  said  that  he  ma\'  indisputably  clahn  to 
have  added  six  new  values  correctly  to  the  alphabet, 
'/,  ^  hi,  (/,  //  i--")),//  (44V'  The  si^L»"n  for  /  is  the  second 
letter  in  '  Ilystaspes,'  and  it  liad  been  variously  i/iven 
the  value  of  (/  bv  fxrotefend  and  ?/  bv  St.  Martin, 
according  as  they  followed  the  form  '  Goshtasp ' 
or  *  Vyschtaspo.'  liut  Lassen  pointed  out  that  the 
correct  Zend  form  is  '  Vista(;pa,*  and  he  consequently 
j)referred  /,  a  renderiniJ^  ccmfirmed  l)y  the  word  '  imam,' 
'  this,"  which  corresi)onds  exactly  to  the  Zend  and 
Sanscrit  word.^     This  alteration  not  rid  of    Hurnoufs 


^  I  inscription,  line  It^.  Lassen,  ])i).  89,  \W1.  Rnwlinson's  Herod, 
iv.  186.  '^  See  abov**,  ]>.  219.  ^  Lassen,  p.  48. 

**  *■  Icli  glaube  njimlich  erwiesen  zu  haben,  dass  der  Vocal "  «''  nur  initial, 
in  der  Mitte  nur  vor  *'  // ''  und  vor  andern  Vocalen  ausdriiclvlich  durch  ein 
Schriftzeiclien  pfeschrieben,  alli»n  Consonanten  dagegen  inliiirii't,  wenn  er 
nicht  diircli  ein  anderes  Vocalzeichen  ausgeschlossen  wird.' — Lassen,  p.  10. 

^  lb,  p.  o3.  *•  See  above,  p.  224. 

"  LasBen,  p.  42 
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{h)6ma    ('  excellent '),  which   went   to  join  the  goodly 
company  of  Jamshid  and  the  constellation  of  Moro. 

The  name  '  Katpatuk '  for  Cappadocia,  which 
Burnouf  had  already  cited  with  good  effect,  was  turned 
to  farther  account  by  Lassen.  He  not  only  used  it  to 
confirm  the  sign  for  k  (J^)  with  which  it  begins  and 
ends ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  find  a  true  sign  for  f,  by 
comparison  with  other  words  in  which  it  occurs.^ 

We  have  already  said  that  Burnouf  suspected  that 
m  was  the  true  value  of  the  sign  Grotefend  made  an  A, 
and  that  he  only  rejected  it  because  he  could  not  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  existence  of  two  signs  for  the  same 
sound.  Lassen  was  less  influenced  by  such  (considera- 
tions, and  when  he  (tame  to  a  word  that  transliterated 
'  A  r  —  i  n,'  he  had  no  scruple  in  completing  it  by  writing 
an  la  for  the  unknown  letter.  Indeed  the  word 
occurred  exactly  where,  from  geographical  considera- 
tions he  would  be  led  to  expe(*t  'Armenia,'  and  the 
conclusion  would  have  been  irresistible  even  if  it  had 
not  been  confirmed  bv  the  name  '  Choras/nia '  which  he 
observed  a  little  farther  down  in  his  list.-  He  made 
the  useful  remark  that  tlie  sign  was  always  preceded 
by  i,  the  full  signification  of  which  was  not  then 
apparent.  We  now  know  that  it  is  precisely  the  m 
before  i. 

The  discovery  of  the  sign  for  (/  was  a  happy 
intuition,  and  rested  on  slight  evi(len(!e.  He  found  in 
the  eighteenth  line  a  name  of  which  he  knew  four 
letters,  a  i  —  u  5,  and  he  divined  that  the  unknown 
letter  was  t/,  which  enabled  him  to  read  'Aidus'  = 
India.^  This  guess  was  confirmed  by  one  other  instance 
only,  where  the  same  sign  will  make  *  rfaquista,'  which 
he  thought  was  Zend  for  '  the  wisest.'  The  word  is 
really  'duvaishtam*  and  has  quite  another  signification. 

^  Lassen,  p.  S><.  "  lb.  pp.  84,  108.  ^  lb.  p.  113. 
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We  have  not  noticed  how  he  arrived  at  the  value  g 
for  Grotefend's  u^  or  for  the  sign  which  Grotefend 
thought  was  a  defective  n.  We  find  tlieni  without 
explanation  in  the  place  where  they  ap})ear  to  be 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.*  Tlie  first  is  y  before  a  ; 
the  other  (/  before  u. 

In  addition  to  the  six  corre(*t  values  just  enume- 
rated, Lassen  was  also  very  nearly  successful  in  two 
others — w  {^^^  10)  and  t  (^,  13),  really  v  before  a  and 
tr  before  a.  The  latter  he  correctly  acknowledged  in  a 
later  work. 

The  first  is  the  e  of  Grotefend  in  his  '  Darh^usch.* 
Lassen  had  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  '  Darjavesch ' 
in  his  mind,  and  no  doubt  he  suspected  the  presence  of 
the  sound  of  v  in  the  Old  Persian  word.  The  discovery 
of  the  w  was  certaiidy  ingenious,  though  scarcely  con- 
vincing, if  it  had  not  been  supported  froni  other 
sources.-  At  the  end  of  the  B  inscription  there  is  a 
word  in  the  nominative,  '  Akun^^sh,'  which  is  found  else- 
where with  the  accusative  termination  m,  but,  instead 
of  the  u^  the  sign  now  under  discussion  is  substituted — 
that  is,  instead  of  '  nus,'  we  have  n  >-y^  m.  Now,  he 
argued,  it  is  impossible  either  in  Zend  or  Sanscrit  for  a 
word  whose  theme  ends  with  u  to  lose  it  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  and  therefore  the  unknown  sign  must  either  be  a 
a  or  tlie  corresponding  half-vocal  r?  But  in  Darius, 
the  letter  that  follows  is  a  u.  and  therefore  it  must  be 
the  half-vocal — the  oidy  question  being  whether  it  is 
the  Zend  v  or  w.  He  eventuallv  erroneously  decided 
for  the  7/;,  and  pointed  to  two  other  words  w^'sna  and 
ufz^'rl\  where  as  a  w  it  would  make  excellent  sense.^ 

With  regard    to  the  ^  it  will   l^e  recollected    that 

*  Lassen,  p.  117. 

^  Jacquf't  considered  this  correction  ono  of  the  most  ingenious  Lassen 
made  (Jovrywl  Asiatique^  3*  Sr^ie,  vol.  v.  p.  562). 

^  Lassen,  p.  38.  ^  Uk  p.  .39. 
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Grotefend  gave  the  value  of  n  to  a  sign  that  completed 
the  word  '  bun,'  to  which  he  gave  the  meaning  '  stirps.' 
This  word  liad  lon^  been  a  stumbhn<r-block  to  Zend 
scholars,  and  Lassen  determined  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
showed  in  the  first  place  that  the  b  or  ^)  at  the  begin- 
ning (*ould  not  be  interchangeable,  and  the  word  must 
at  all  events  be  treated  as  '  pun  ' ;  but  he  proposed  to 
alter  it  still  further  by  reading  '  put.'  By  this  means 
he  came  nearer  to  its  obvious  meaning,  '  son ' — that  is,  to 
the  Zend  '  putra.'  He  found  this  innovation  supported 
by  another  word,  kstrn^  to  which  he  thought  he  could 
attach  a  Zend  meaning.^ 

The  nine  incorrect  values  he  admitted  into  his 
alphabet  ^^  show  little  or  no  improvement  on  those 
suggested  by  Grotefend  or  Burnouf ;  and  unfortunately 
the  decipherer  himself  can  rarely  distinguish  the 
incorrect  values  from  the  correct.  A  glance  over  a 
page  of  Lassen's  transliteration  will  show  the  havoc 
these  nine  incorrect  letters  have  made  in  his  work. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  he  introduc^ed  errors  peculiar  to 
himself  that  were  even  more  fatal  than  his  failure  to 
identify  all  the  signs  (*orrectly.  For  example,  he 
remarked  that  the  sign  he  took  for  a  short  a  (^^^) 
seemed  composed  of  the  sign  for  n  (^^)  and  an  angular 
wedge  whic^h  might  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  sign 
itself.  He  was  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  comparison 
with  the  Zend,  where  a  is  clearly  a  combination  of  a 
and  n?  He  goes  farther  and  gives  the  short  a  and  n 
the  guttural  sound  of  a/?-//,  when  it  is  found  before  the 
letter  he  thought  was  h  (j^*-,  27 ;  really  ?/),  and  he  cites 
several  instances  which  lie  thinks  will  justify  this 
opinion.  He  recognises,  however,  that  the  rule  even 
thus  limited  is  not  always  applicable."^ 

»  Lassen,  pp.  41,  119-20.  ''  See  above,  p.  226. 

^  Lassen,  p.  46.  ^  pp.  29,  54. 
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Another  error,  diu-  aKo  to  the  deference  he  pro- 
U'<<('<\  for  Zend  analoLne^.  arr)-e  fn»m  the  >upposition 
that  tlie  two  letters  wliicli  h.e  took  lor  //  and  >r  had 
toj/ether  th^-  vahie  of  y.  He  compared  tliem  to  the 
Nound  of  y  wliir-h  is  produr-ed  in  Zend  by  the  two 
letters  si'  or  he,  the  latter  beini:  mr>dified  into  f/r  in  the 
Old  Persian.^  ?>pial]y  disastrous  was  his  introduction 
r)f  the  two  diplithonij-  ///  for  /.  and  au  for  cf.  He 
observed  that  these  two  letters  are  occasionallv  found 
to^/etlier,  and  he  coiu-luded  they  must  corres])ond  to  the 
Sanscrit  diphthonjj"  ai=i'  and  au  =  o.  The  occurrence 
of  an  h  for  an  a  in  rnie  of  tliem  wa>  a  matter  of  small 
difficulty.  Indeed  he  had  actually  found  the  ai=e  in 
Aidus  =  India  ;  and  snL'L^'^^ts  that  hi  may  be  the  form  it 
assumes  as  a  medial.-  The  most  eccentric  peculiarities 
of  his  transliteration  may  be  traced  to  these  unfortunate 
errors.  I  lis  transformation  of  a  into  /?//  api)ears  in  his 
'Aur^n^dia  M^zdan^^a'  for  '  Aurahya  Mazdaha.'  The 
di})hthon;i-  vr  with  the  souiid  of  y  seemed  at  first  to 
yield  a  better  result.  \W  it  he  was  able  to  read 
*  Quar"zmi"ir  and  '  Ar^'q^'tis/  which  are  more  su^j^estiye  of 
the  true  words  C'horasmia  and  Arachosia  than  the 
correct  forms  '  A^/^arazamiya  '  and  '  Hara?/ratish.'  ^  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  led  him  to  read  '  qan  '  or  '  qwan  ' 
((!haonia)  for '  Uvaja '  (8usa), '  Aq' '  for  '  Ha/^7','  Pat^q*  for 
'  ])atuy,'  '  T)"qiKt"n  '  for  '  duyaishtam,'  and  so  forth.  The 
diphthonn"  hi  (regally  f/l)  for  the  loni>"  e  produced  '  tesam' 
in  th(*  j)lace  of  '  ty^'isham.*  The  diphthong  uff  (really 
/•?/)  for  tJK*  lonir  o  was  still  more  disastrous.  Burnouf, 
wheti  h(*  wrote  '  ac|uniich.*  had  nearly  reached  the 
coricH't  transliteration  of  •  a/^t/naush/  but  it  becomes 
scarc(*ly  recognisable  in  the  '  a/>nus '  of  Lassen.  The 
first  si^'n  of  this  diphthcmg  had  been  long  since 
(•orrectly  d(itermined    by  Grotefend    as  a    k.     But    its 

'   Lassen,  pp.  38,  107.  '■  7/a  p.  128. 

'  If>.  i>p.  107,  1 12.     Cf.  Spiegel,  p.  50. 
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identification  depended  in  great  measure  on  the  belief 
that  Murgab,  where  it  is  the  first  letter  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, represents  the  ancient  Pasargadae,  the  city  of 
Cyrus.  Lassen  would  by  no  means  a(*cept  this  as 
sufficient  proof,  for  even  upon  that  hypothesis  the 
inscription  might  not  necessarily  belong  to  Cyrus. 
St.  Martin  read  it  '  Houschousch/  and  conjectured  that 
this  name  referred  to  '  Ochus.'  Lassen  accepted  this 
view,  and  saw  in  the  first  two  signs,  which  he  took  for 
cm,  the  strongest  confirmation  that  they  had  the  value 
of  the  o  long  in  Ochus.  In  184o,  when  the  result  of 
his  farther  studies  were  published,  we  find  that  his 
original  alphabet  has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ment. He  has  suppressed  the  second  signs  for  each  of 
the  vowels  a,  i  and  u^  and  the  two  diphthongs  for  the 
lonir  f^  and  6.  that  caused  so  much  trouble,  have  dis- 
appeared.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  double  letters  for 
Y,  nor  of  the  siecond  value  mj  which  he  ascribed  to  his 
initial  a,  now  found  to  be  more  correctly  h.  He  has 
also  struck  out  the  two  defective  signs  he  admitted  for 
t  and  V,  For  the  rest,  the  improvement  consists  chiefly 
in  sweeping  away  the  errors  into  which  his  love  of  Zend 
analogies  had  at  first  hurried  him.  The  only  addition 
he  made  to  the  number  of  his  correct  values  was  thr^ 
suggested  by  Grotefend,  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  he 
had  previously  nearly  approached.  The  remaining 
signs  now  correctly  represented  are  due  to  M.  Beer  and 
M.  Jacquet,  who  wrote  in  the  interval  that  separated 
the  two  Memoirs  by  Lassen. 

Lassen's  translations  are  naturally  much  affected  by 
the  nine  incorrect  values  he  still  retained,  and  by  the 
errors  he  introduced  himself  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
transliteration  and  translation  of  the  Le  Bruyn  Xo.  131, 
as  iriven  by  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  For  the 
'Bu  izrk'  of  the  one   we  have  'Bairn  wazark'  of  the 
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Dther,  wliich  closely  anticipates  tlie  '  Bafia  vazraka '  of 
the  correct  version.  The  '  Oniani  buiom/  the  '  Homa 
excellent,'  is  replaced  l^y  '  iinani  buvani,'  '  tliis  earth ; ' 
and  many  similar  improvements  may  be  noted  through- 
out. Both  writers  succeeded  fairly  well  in  rendering 
the  simple  phrases,  but  great  diversity  still  existed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  passages.  Both  alike 
declare  that  Auramazda  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  of 
man  ;  and  that  he  lias  estabhshed  Darius  or  Xerxes  as 
King.  But  when  we  proceed  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  inscription  our  translators  go  far  astray.  The 
passage  beginning  '  king  of  countries  '  is  thus  variously 
rendered  :  ^ 

B.  oahunam  pi.  oznunam. 
L.  d*nghunam  ps'uw''znanani. 
S.  dahyunam  .  par  uv  .  zanaiuini. 
Trmis.   B.  [roi]    des  provinces    qui   produisent   les 

braves. 
L.  [rex]    populorum  Ixne  })arentium. 
S.  [Konig]     der    Liinder     die    aus    vielen 
Stiimmen  bestelien  [or  more  simply  by 
Menant  :  des  l)ays  bien  peuples]. 
.   aahaha  buioha  izrkana  ruroJi  apoh. 
L.  a'^nghaha  ])u'miha  w'z'^rkaha  d'uri"h  apy"li. 
S.  ahyaya  .  buMniya  .  vazrakilyA  .  duraiy  .  apiy. 
Trans.  B.    [roij    du    monde    excellent,    divin,    re- 

doutable,  protecteur. 
L.  [rex]    existentis    orbis  terrarum    magni, 

sustentator,  auctor. 
S.  [Konig]  dieser  grossen  Erde  audi  fernhin 
[or,  with  Menant :  '  de  cette  vaste  terre 
(qui  commande)  au  lohi  et  aupres ']. 

*  Spiegel  is  taken  as  representing  the  correct  version.  Cf.  Spiegel,  j). 
64  (Inscr.  C»);  Burnouf,  Plate  III. :  Lassen,  p.  174;  Mcmant,  Les  Ache- 
tnSnideSf  p.  o3,  Inscr.  C. 
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Lassen  finishes  thus : '  Xerxes,  rex  magnus  :  ex  voluntate 
Auramazdis  (palatium)  domitor  Darius  rex  constituit. 
Is  nieus  pater.  Memet  tuere,  Auramazdes,  heic 
felicitate :  turn  hoc  ibi  palatium,  turn  hoc  patris 
Darii  regis  palatium,  excelse  Auramazdes,  tuere  heic 
felicitate  ' — a  passage  rendered  by  Menant :  '  Xerxes, 
le  grand  roi,  declare :  Par  la  volonte  d'Ormuzd,  Darius 
mon  pere  a  construit  cette  demeure.  Qu'Ormuzd  me 
protege  ave(^  les  autres  Dieux,  qu'Ormuzd  avec  les 
autres  Dieux  protegent  mon  oeuvre  et  Toeuvre  de  mon 
pere  le  roi  Darius.'  The  I  inscription,  from  which  Lassen 
derived  so  much  assistance,  fared  badly  at  his  hands 
wlien  he  attempted  to  translate  its  concluding  lines. 
Even  in  the  list  of  proper  names  he  committed  what 
must  now  appear  to  be  the  stupendous  blunder  of 
mistaking  three  common  words  for  the  names  of  three 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  words  so  honoured  are  : 
'  ushkahya,'  '  darayahyd,'  '  parauvaiy,'  which  figure  as 
•  Uscangha  '  (the  Uxii),  '  Drangha  '  (the  Drangii)  and 
'  Par  Utah '  (the  Aparyten).' 

His  transliteration  of  the  others  is  naturallv  fre- 
(^uently  defective,  but  nevertheless  he  identified  twenty 
rorrectly.  The  four  he  failed  in  are  Susa,  Arabia, 
Egypt  and  Ionia.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  recognise  either  Susa  or  Egypt,  even  if  his  trans- 
hteration  had  been  more  perfect.  The  first  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cuneiform  by  three  signs — u  v  j — and 
reads  '  uvaja,"  which  certainly  does  not  suggest  Susa. 
But  Lassen  turned  the  iir  into  q ;  as  the  last  letter  in  his 
opinion  was  n  (>-y^,  28)  he  evolved  /y'n,  from  whence 
Chaona.  Tlie  word  for  Egypt,  as  correctly  trans- 
literated '  M'udray,'  would  perhaps  have  been  even  more 
embarrassing  than  his  own  '  Gudraha,'  in  which  he 
agreed  with  Burnouf  in  recognising  *  Gordyene.'  The 
word  he  read  '  Arl)ela '  was  correctlv  translated  '  Arabia  ' 

'  Lansen,  pp.  94-100. 
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by  Burnouf;  and  a  somewhat  too  pedantic  learning 
reconciled  him  to  '  Huns,'  whicli  Burnouf  had  ri<rhtlY 
rejected.^ 

^  Lassen's  transliteration  of  the  i)ro\inces  is  as  follows  : 

Par\"a,  p.  155;  Mild,  p.  H3 ;  Babis'iis*,  p.  67;  Ar*bah,  p.  69  ;  Azura,  p. 
7J);  G'udraliA,  p.84;  Ar*min,p.  85  :  K»tpn*uk,  p.  88;  C;»pTd,  p.  89  ;  Huna, 
p.  89;  A9*g»rt,  p.  101  ;  P»rz"w\  p.  102;  Z/r^k,  p.  103;  Ary"w%  p.  105; 
Bak^trisS  p.  106;  CJugM,  p.  10(3;  Qur*zmi-h,  p.  107;  Z*fg»du8,  p.  108; 
Ar*qHis,  V-  H^;  Aidus,  p.  113:  Gadur,  p.  114;  ^'ka,  p.  114;  M»k,  p. 
114  ;  Qwan,  p.  115. 

The  correct  transliteration  is: 

Parsa,  Mada,  Babir'ii,  Arabaya,  Athiira,  M'lidray,  Arm*ina,  Katapat'uka, 
Sparda,  Yauna,  Asagarta,  Parthava,  Zarunka,  Ilaraiva,  Bakhtrish,  Sug'da, 
Uvarazami*ya,  Thatag*ush,  Harauvatish,  Ilind'ush,  Gandara,  Saka,  Maka, 
Uvaja. 

Of  these  Lassen  identified  twenty  correctly: 

Persia,  Media,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Gappadocia,  Qapardia 
(Sparda),  Acagartia,  Parthae,  Zarangae,  Areiae  (Aria),  Bactria,  ^^dia, 
Chorazmia,  Sattagadiis,  Arachosia,  India,  Gadar  (Gandara),  (^acae,  Maci. 

lie  was  wroii^r  in  Chaona,  Arbela,  Gudraha  and  Ilunae  (Lassen,  pa*«fw  ; 
Spiegel,  p.  50 ;  Menant,  p.  80).  When  Jacquet  wrote,  in  1838,  he  under- 
stood that  Lassen  had  already  given  U])  the  Iluns.  Journal  Asiatique 
(Oct.  1838),  vi.  403. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

BEER   AND   JACQUET   TO   RAWLINSON   -A.D.   1838-1846 

The  simultaneous  publication  of  the  two  essays  by 
Burnouf  and  Lassen  roused  considerable  interest  amontif 
those  devoted  to  the  obscure  problems  of  cuneiform 
decipherment.  Grotefend,  whose  attention  for  the 
previous  twenty  years  had  been  chiefly  diverted  to 
other  pursuits,  returned  once  more  to  tlie  subject  in 
which  he  had  previously  achieved  such  great  success, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  published  '  Neue  Beitrage 
zur  Erlauterung  der  Persepolitanischen  Keilschrift.' 
We  have  already  seen  that  his  mind  had  by  that  time 
lost  much  of  its  elasticity,  and  he  displayed  more 
tenacity  in  defending  liis  old  errors  than  aptitude  in 
recognising  tlie  truth  of  the  new  discoveries.  To  some 
of  these,  however,  he  is  forced  to  give  a  qualified 
assent.^  He  may  indeed  claim  the  merit  of  having 
now  for  the  first  time  fixed  tlie  true  value  of  one 
more  character.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  two 
signs  38  (^)  and  40  (»^^^)  had  l)een  long  con- 
sidered to  express  the  same  sound.  Grotefend  first 
attributed  to  both  the  value  of  sch ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  Mil rgab  inscription  he  afterwards  considered  that 
the  last  (40)  must  denote  sr.  This  opinion  was  not, 
however,  generally  accepted.  St.  Martin  preferred  ch 
for  both,  and  Lassen  s.     Burnouf,  however,  suggested 

'  Beitrdf/e  (Hanover,  18.*i7),  i>.  17. 
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ch  for  tlie  first  and  /  for  the  other.  But  Grotefend  was 
now  disposed  to  drop  the  s  from  the  last  letter  ('^^) 
and  to  read  r,  or  some  slight  modification  of  that  sound, 
corresponding  to  the  pronunciation  adopted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris  for  the  letter  which  is  rendered 
an  /  on  this  side.  Accordingly  in  his  translation  of  the 
Murgab  inscription  he  writes  simply  Kunisch  and  else- 
wliere  Knrhush,     In  his  revised  alphabet  it  appears  as 

rh}     (rrotefend  has  also  tlie  merit  in  this  tract  of  beino* 

« 

the  first  to  indicate  that  (^),  the  t  of  Lassen,  might 
sometimes  have  the  sound  of  t]u\  as  hi  '  puthra/  and 
possibly  in  '  Artakhshathra.'  In  liis  alphabet,  however, 
he  drops  the  sound  of  r  and  makes  the  value  th:^ 

In  tlie  following  year  a  more  important  contribution 
was  made  by  the  appearance  of  two  essays,  one  by 
E.  V.  F.  Beer  in  Germany,  the  other  by  Eugene  Jacquet 
in  France.  The  former  was  published  in  the  '  Hallische 
AUgeineine  ZeitungV  ^1^^  other  in  four  papers  inserted  hi 
the  'Journal  Asiatique'  (1838).^  Beer  was  a  native  of 
Rotzen.  wliere  he  was  born  in  180o  and  received  his 
early  education.  Tie  went  to  Leipzig  in  1824  and 
thenceforth  he  chiefly  devoted  liimself  to  tlie  studv  of 
Semitic  Palaeography.  lie  died  in  1841.  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  Both  he  and  Jacquet  showed  tliat  Lassen 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  were 
diflerent  cuneiform  sii^ns  to  indicate  tlie  lono-  and  short 
sims  of  the  vowels  tu  i\  u.^  Tlu^v  simultaneously 
discovered  the  correct  values  of  tlie  two  letters 
27  y<H  and  41  «?:<).  Tlie  first,  the  //  of  Grotefend 
and  Lassen,  is  ascertained  to  be  ;/ ;  tlie  other,  the 
a   of  (jrotefend    and    tlie  'a  lono*'  and  jk/  of  Lassen. 

'  (Jroteftmd,  /j?<'/Yrfl//c' (1837),  pp.  34,  45.  See  Plate  IV.  where  a  mis- 
print makes  it  look  like  /•/.-. 

-  I/f.  p.  17.     See  alphabet  in  Plate  IV.  '  Spie^rel,  p.  140. 

'  /A'itsohrift  fiir  die  Kimdc  dps  Mm't/cnlnvdes/n.  17'Jfor  /  and  w  ;  ]>. 
174  for  all  rhivi-.     lloltzmann,  hi'itrii</r,  ]).  !•"). 
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was  found  to  be  the  aspirate  h}  The  remaining 
corrections  are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Jacquet  alone. 
eTacquet  was  born  at  Brussels,  but  the  whole  of  his 
sliort  life  was  spent  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1838  at 
the  a^e  of  only  twentv-seven.  His  extraordinary 
precocity  and  the  wonderful  range  of  his  acquirements 
place  him  among  tlie  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
<2[eneration.  He  was  distinguished  at  school  by  the 
critical  accuracy  of  his  classical  knowledge,  and  by  the 
zeal  witli  whicli  he  appUed  himself  to  the  geography, 
history  and  literature  of  ancient  times.  He  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  a  school-boy  when  we  find  him  studying 
Oriental  laniruaf>es  under  the  most  distinefuished  masters. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  De  Chezy  in  Sanscrit,  of  Silyestre 
de  Sacy  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  of  Jaubert  in  Turkish, 
and  Abel  Renmsat  in  Chinese.-  His  studies  travelled 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  even  these  learned 
professors,  and  embraced  the  various  languages  of 
India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java,  and  even  Ethiopia. 
At  the  same  time  lie  became  familiar  with  most 
Euroi)eau  languages,  includhig  Danish  and  Portuguese. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  l)egan  to  contribute  regularly 
to  the  '  Journal  Asiatique.'  It  was  in  its  pages  that  he 
published  his  '  Considerations  on  the  Alphabets  of  the 
Philippines,'  which  appeared  in  1831,  w^hen  he  had  just 
reached  the  ai>e  of  twenty.  It  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  M.  G.  von  Huml)oldt,  who  wrote  to  com- 
pliment the  yoimg  author,  and  who  farther  showed  his 
appreciation   by  adopting   in   his   own  work    most   of 

^  As  regards  the  ^,  Lassen  always  substitutes  the  palatal  J  for  the  half- 
vowel,  and  Holtzmann  follows  him  ;  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  y  from  the  (lerman  alphabet.  Lassen  says  that  Beer 
and  Jacquet  both  corrected  the  siun  to  J,  though  we  know  that  Jacquet 
always  wrote  y,  and  Ilawlinson  acknowledges  that  he  received  they  from 
J^as.^en.  From  the  time  of  Benfey  ( 1^47)  they  is  finally  adopted  inCierman 
transliteration>. 

-*  Memoire  de  E.  Jacr/uet,  par  Ft'lix  Neve  (Bruxelles,  18')")),  p.  10. 
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Jacquet's  conjectures  J  This  was  followed  by  Memoirs 
on  the  languages  and  literature  of  Polynesia,  including 
tlie  cabalistic  writings  of  Madagascar.  From  these 
subjects  Jacquet  passed  to  those  affecting  India.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  we  lind  him  in  coirespondence 
with  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  the  ^Secretary  of  tlie  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  and  well  known  as  the  tirst 
decipherer  of  the  Pali  alphal)et.-  He  has  already 
planned  the  execution  of  a  "  Cor})Us  Ins(,-riptionum 
Indicarum,'  and  is  busily  occupied  collecting  materials 
from  every  availaljle  source,  lie  is  associated  with 
Raoul  Eochette  in  the  study  of  IJactrian  and  Indo- 
Scythian  medals,  and  his  extraordinary  ca]>acity  as  a 
numismatist  is  fully  re(tognised.  In  the  midst  of  these 
various  occupations  he  foinid  time  to  devote  liimself  to 
cimeiform  inscrii)tions,  which  liis  knowledge  of  Zend 
and  Pehlevi  qualified  him  to  investigate.  From  183-3 
he  was  in  constant  corres])ondence  with  Lassen  upon 
this  and  kindi-ed  subjects ;  and  his  singular  ability 
enabled  him  to  overcome  many  diificulties  that  had 
baffled  previous  inquirers.  He  not  only  earned  distinc- 
tion in  the  somewhat  arid  fields  of  pliilology  and 
ethnology,  but  he  was  e({ually  alive  to  the  historical 
and  literary  aspects  of  the  subjects  he  investigated. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  tracing  the  intellectual 
relations  of  the  people  of  China,  India,  and  Up])er  Asia, 
and  he  devoted  some  interesting  papers  to  tlu^  <'onnec- 
tion  between  the  East  and  West  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times.  These  were  mostly  written  at  the  a^e  of  nineteen 
to  twenty.  At  nineteen  we  also  find  him  translating 
from  the  Danisli  and  reviewinii'  a  tract  by  Kask  on  a 
Pali  and  Cingalese  manuscript.  He  amused  liis  leisure 
moments  by  translating*  from  Chinese  and  fnmi  Sanscrit, 

'  Mnnoire,  par  Nev(*,i).  74.  -  Kawlinson,  J,  7V.  A.  *S'.  x.  41,  notf. 
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in  followincr  the  march  of  Alexander  throuo^h  Bactria, 
and  in  studying  the  history  and  literature  of  Buddhism. 
Jacquet's  life  was  inspired  by  two  passions,  devoted 
attachment  to  his  widowed  mother  and  a  boundless 
love  of  knowledge.  To  the  one  he  was  ready  to  forego 
his  hopes  of  fame  :  to  the  other  he  sacrificed  his  health. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  incessant  and  feverish 
labours  induced  the  fatal  disease  that  first  showed  itself 
in  the  autumn  of  ISS-"),  when  lie  was  but  twenty-four. 
The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  ennobled  by  an 
heroic  struggle  against  increasing  weakness.  In  the  face 
of  much  suffering,  he  continued  his  labours  to  the  end ; 
and  he  died  as  a  scholar  might  wish  to  die,  seated  at 
his  desk,  pen  in  hand,  alone  among  his  books  and 
manuscripts,  his  mind  filled  to  the  last  moment  of 
consciousness  with  the  work  that  had  occupied  his  life. 
Thus  i)assed  away  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars 
of  the  age.  It  is  possible  that  the  multitude  of  his 
acquirements  was  incompatible  with  profound  know- 
ledge in  each  of  the  many  subjects  he  treated.  M. 
Julien  contested  the  accuracy  of  his  Chinese  transla- 
tions  :  and  De  Sacv  seemed  to  doubt  some  other  of  his 
qualifications ;  but  he  received  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  many  other  scholars — of  the  two  Himiboldts,  of 
Ritter,  Lassen,  Burnouf,  and  Prinsep,  each  in  their 
several  departments.^ 

His  essay  on  Cuneiform  Decipherment  was  among 
the  works  he  left  incomplete.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
review  of  Lassen's  recent  Memoir,  and  three  pai)ers  on 
the  subject  appeared  during  his  lifetime  in  the  '  Journal 
Asiatique,'  and  a  fourth  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death.-     It  can  scarcely  ])esaid  that  lie  has  gone  beyond 

'  Memvirr,  \mx  Xe\e,  p.  101. 

-  April,  May,  June,  and   October,   1S;{«^,  Journal  Af<iatique,  3*    serie, 
vols.  V.  and  vi 
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the  introductioM.  The  first  essays  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  an  account  of  what  had  been  already  accompHshed 
in  the  field  of  cuneiform  research,  and  with  a  review  of 
the  ethnological  points  raised  by  Lassen's  treatment  of 
the  provinces  of  Darius.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  he 
touches  upon  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and  he 
reserves  the  disctussion  of  the  alphabet  to  a  future  paper. 
Unfortunately,  his  premature  death  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing  liis  task,  and  strange  to  say  not  a  single 
note  could  be  found  among  his  papers  that  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  frequent  references  he  makes  to  that  portion 
of  his  work  in  which  he  proposes  to  explain  the  })oints 
of  difference  with  Lassen,  and  to  the  various  })ai^sages 
from  the  inscriptions  that  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
in  support  of  his  views. ^  On  other  subjects  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  most  elaborate  notes,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
lie  charged  his  memory  with  an  accumulation  of  detached 
words  and  plirases  collected  from  the  ninnerous 
insc^riptions  then  available. 

The  essays  indicate  some  of  the  corrections  he  pro- 
posed, but  for  the  reason  mentioned  we  are  left  very 
much  to  conjecture  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
were  based. 

We  see,  however,  that  his  correction  of  27  (^^H 
from  It  into  y  was  suggested  by  the  words  read  l)y  Tjassen 
"  Arbah '  and  '  Huna,'  which  he  recounised  should  be 
more  ])roperly  read  '  Arabaya  '  and  '  luna '  (lonians).^ 
Similar  etymological  considerations  led  him  to  the 
correction  of  the  ^^^  a  into  A.  This  letter  occurs  at 
the    beLannini>'   of    the    words   Lassen    reads    '  arA'*w**,' 

'  Mrmoirr^  p.  77.     See  Journal  Asiatu/ife,  v.  oGIj^jOB,  vi.404,  424,  7iotrf 
and  j)as8ifn. 

^  Journal  Asiatique^  v.  591,  vi.  403. 
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'  ar"q*tis,'  and  *  Aidhus/  where  Jacquet  points  out  that 
the  corresponding  Zend  forms  require  an  aspirate.^  In 
these  essays  we  have  only  found  two  other  corrections 
sugi^ested.  The  first  is  10  (•-yE),  the  e  of  Grotefend, 
which  Lassen  nearly  approached  in  w^  but  to  which 
Jacquet  rightly  gives  the  value  of  vr  The  other  is 
26  (y^),  the  i  of  Grotefend  and  z  of  Lassen,  which 
Jacquet  changes  into  fit  in  consideration  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Assyria  (Athuria)  and  Sattagydes — which  he 
reads  '  Thratagliadus '  and  also  (as  Lassen  adds)  in 
Mithra.3 

If  Jacquet's  contributions  to  the  study  of  cuneiform 
had  been  limited  to  the  essays  in  the '  Journal  Asiatique/ 
they  would  have  been  comparatively  unimi)ortant.  But 
he  was  also  in  correspondence  with  Lassen  on  the 
subject,  and  he  not  only  communicated  to  him  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  but  also  the  reasons  upon 
which  they  were  based.*^  In  1837,  Lassen  took  part  in 
tlie  foundation  of  a  journal  devoted  to  Oriental  subjects 
— the  '  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.'  ^ 
Grotefend  became  a  contributor  from  the  commence- 
ment,^ and  Lassen  reported  the  progress  of  cuneiform 
research  jis  occasion  required.  His  first  essay  on  the 
subject  api)eared  in  1831),^  and  ('ontained  a  criticism  of 
the  recent  writings  of  Beer  and  Jacquet ;  with,  as  regards 
the  hatter  writer,  some  important  information  derived 
from  his  correspondence.  From  this  source  we  learn 
that  Jacquet  recognised  the  correctness  of  the  value  of 

'  Journal  Anatiqufy  v.  571  (cf.  562),  vi.  414,  421. 
^  lb.  V.  562,  note. 

3  lb.  V.  51)2,  vi.  410.     YAHchrift  fur  die  Kunde  <Sc.  ii.  171. 
*  Spiegel,  p.  140.     See  Zeitsehrifty  ii.  165. 
'  Spiegel,  p.  140. 

"•  See  his  contributions  in  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.   Urktinden  in  Babylonischer 
Keilschriff. 

'    '//'it'ivhnff ^  ii.  165. 

R  2 
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r,  already  assigned  to  ^^^  by  Grotefend ;  and  completed 
it  bv  determinin<r  it  to  be  the  r  before  a}  He  was  led 
to  this  conclusion  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  '  Kurus,'  but  also  in '  paru,'  which  compares  with 
the  Zend  for  '  many  ' — '  the  king  of  many  lands.'  He 
showed  also  that  16  (^),  the  o  of  Grotefend  and  i  of 
Lassen,  is  really  ck ;  -  and  finall}^  28  {^\^,  the  ng  of 
Grotefend  and  n  of  Lassen,  he  finds  to  be  z :  which,  if 
not  correct,  is  a  considerable  improvement.  He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  an  ingenious  conjecture.  The 
letter  is  found  in  the  i)rovince  Lassen  transliterated  u  ic  ??, 
and  which,  from  his  theory  of  the  diphthong,  he  read  (/n 
and  supposed  to  denote  Chaona.  The  word  occurs  first 
in  the  list,  and  Jacquet  inferred  that  it  must  refer  to  the 
capital  province,  Susa.  He  did  not  altogether  reject 
liassen's  </,  but  by  changing  the  n  into  c,  he  got  near  to 
what  he  sought,  either  in  '  uw^'z*' '  or  '  q'*z* '  for  Susa.^ 
To  sum  up  :  Beer  and  Jacquet  botli  independently 
found  the  correct  values  for  27  (y^*^)  y  and  41  (^^^)  h ; 
Jacquet  added  the  correct  value  of  10  (»^yE)  ?%  of  16 
(fy*-)  ch  or  c  of  26  (y^)  th ;  and  he  completed  the 
value  of  40  (»^^^)  ?'  before  te. 

Beer  mav  thus  be  credited  with  havincp  contributed 
two  letters  (27  and  41\  Ja(*quet  with  six  (10,  16,  26, 
27,  40  and  41).  He  also  suggested  that  the  name  of 
the  first  province  in  the  I  inscription  referred  to  Susa 
and  not  to  Chaonia,  and  that  Babirus — not  Babisus — 
was  the  correct  reading  for  Babylon.^ 

The  year  1838  was  memorable  not  only  for  the 
essays  of  Beer  and  Jacquet,  l)ut  also  for  the  appearance 
of  Major  Rawlinson  among  the  number  of  cuneiform 
scholars.  We  have  alreadv  related  how  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  while  lie  was  stationed  at 

»  YA-itschnft,  ii.  16JJ.  '•  lb.  p.  17l>. 

^  lb.  p.  17'».  ^  Mhnoir(\  par  Neve,  p.  81. 
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Kermanshah  during  the  years  1835-7,  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  transcript  of  two  hundred  lines, 
or  about  one  half  of  the  great  inscription  at  Behistun. 
When  he  first  beijan  the  study,  in  1835,  he  was  aware 
that  Grotefend  had  previously  ^  deciphered  some  names 
of  the  early  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Achaemenes,' 
but  he  could  not  obtain  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  nor 
ascertain  from  wliich  inscription  it  had  been  formed. 
Rawlinson  l)egan  upon  the  two  inscriptions  he  had 
copied  at  Elvend,  and  '  when  he  proceeded  to  compare 
them,  he  found  that  the  characters  coincided  through- 
out, except  in  certain  particular  groups,  and  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  groups  which  were 
thus  brought  out  and  individualised  must  represent 
proper  names.  There  were  but  three  of  these  distinct 
groups  in  the  two  inscriptions,"  and  they  were  arranged 
so  as  '  to  indicate  a  genealogical  succession,'  no  doubt 
'  belontifin<£  to  three  consecutive  generations  of  tlie 
Persian  monarchy ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first 
three  names,  of  Hystaspes,  Darius  and  Xerxes,  wliich  I 
applied  at  hazard  to  tlie  tliree  groups  proved  to  answer 
and  were  in  fact  the  true  identifications.'  ^  This  ingenious 
process  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  already  followed 
by  Grotefend,  which  we  have  described  in  detail. 
Rawlinson  appears,  however,  to  have  divined  the 
method  independently,  though  the  application  of  the 
three  names  to  the  three  groups  w^as  no  doubt  suggested 
to  him  by  what  he  had  heard  reported  Ijy  Grotefends 
discovery.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  by  the 
same  means  he  detected  five  other  proper  names,  which 
he  identified  with  Arsames,  Ariarannies,  Teispes,  Achae- 
menes and  Persia.  The  recognition  of  these  eight 
pro])er   names   yielded    him    the    values    of    eighteen 

'  J.  /?.  A.  S.  X.  5. 
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ruiieiform  characters,  which  later  study  showed  he  had 
correctly  identified.^ 

Such  was  the  proi»'ress  he  had  made  down  to  the 
autuniu  of  183(1  Ijy  his  own  independent  research. 
Sliortly  afterwards  he  received  copies  of  Heeren  and 
Klaproth's  writhios,  where  at  lenjith  he  found  the 
alphabets  of  Cfrotefend  and  St.  Martin  explained  ;  but 
he  writes :  '  Far  from  deriving  any  assistance  from 
either  of  these  sources,  I  could  not  doubt  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  cliaracter  ....  was  much  in  advance 
of  their  respective  and  in  some  measure  conflicting 
systems  of  interpretation.'  -  lie  had  indeed  some 
cause  for  congratulation,  for  he  had  discovered  eigh- 
teen correct  values,  while  Grotefend  was  only  success- 
ful in  twelve,  thougli,  with  the  two  from  MUnter,  he 
had  at  liis  disposal  fourteen  in  all.  St.  Martin  only 
made  out  two  letters  by  his  own  ingenuity,  and  dis- 
posed altogethei*  of  not  more  than  ten.*^ 

Having  tlius  greater  means  at  liis  disposal,  Eawlin- 
son  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  1837,  in  arriving  at  an 
approximate  translation  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
the  Behistun  inscri})tion,  'which,'  he  says,  'would  have 
l)een  wholly  inexplicable  according  to  the  systems  of 
interpretation  adopted  either  by  Grotefend  or  Saint 
Martin,'  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  at  that  time 
acquainted.     By  the    end    of   the  year  his  paper  was 

'  ('anon  Kawlinson  explains  the  process  thus  :  *  Applying  to  the  letters 
of  these  nam^s  the  phonetic  valuey  ]>reviously  obtained  from  the  trio 
Ilystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes,  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-eight  letters  were 
found  exactly  to  suit  their  place.  The  remainder  were  new  forms  and 
furnished  the  alphabet  WMth  four  new  letters,  711  y  ft,  /i,  and  ch," 
(Mrmoir  0/  Sir  Ilenty  KaHinAoti^  \\ 'S'JO.)  Kawlinson  himself,  however, 
confessed  in  1846  :  *I  am  neither  able,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  year>,  to  describe  the  means  by  which  I  ascertained 
the  power  of  each  particular  letter,  or  to  discriminate  the  respective  dates 
of  the  discoveries.'     (J.  7?.  A.  S.  x.  6,  riDte.) 

2  J.  R.  A.  is.  X.  7.  ^  See  above,  pp.  179,  201. 
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complete,  and  on  January  1,  1838,  he  forwarded  the 
translation  of  the  two  paragraphs  to  the  Roj'al  Asiatic 
Society,  where  it  was  received  on  March  14.  In  April 
a  copy  was  submitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Paris, 
where  it  excited  great  interest,  and  Rawlinson  was  at 
once  elected  an  Honorary  Member.  Steps  were  at  the 
same  time  taken  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  latest 
results  of  European  investigation.  M.  Burnouf  sent 
him  his  '  Memoire '  of  1836.  M.  Mohl  shortly  afterwards 
forwarded  him  a  copy  of  the  Ya^na.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Lassen,  who  wrote  to  him  from 
Bonn  in  August  (1838)  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
alphabet  and  with  the  corrections  made  since  its  ap- 
pearance in  1836  *as  well  by  others  as  by  myself.'* 
Witli  the  valuable  assistance  thus  placed  at  his  disposal, 
Rawlinson  continued  to  work  at  his  translations  during 
the  remainder  of  1838  and  till  the  autumn  of  1839. 
So  early  as  January  1839,  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Rich 
that  he  had  already  succeeded  in  deciphering  a  large 
part  of  the  two  hundred  lines.-  He  derived  the 
greatest  assistance  from  Burnouf  s  '  Commentaire  sur 
le  Ya^na.'  'To  this  work,'  he  says,  *I  owe  in  great 
measure  the  success  of  my  translations.'  During  his 
stay  at  Bagdad  in  1830  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Lassen  and  Burnouf,  who  informed  him  of  the 
progress  recently  made  by  Beer  and  Jacquet.  Rawlinson, 
on  his  part,  was  rapidly  completing  his  alphabet, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  friends  acquainted 
with  the  result.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
European  scholars  just  aljout  kept  pace  with  his  own 
progress,  and   tliat  he  had  little  to  learn   from  them, 

*  Memoir  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  pp.  311-17. 

^  Babylon  and  Per/tepoh'Sf  preface,   p.    vii.      Cf.   Vaux,   Nineveh  and 
PersepoliSf  p.  426. 
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though  perhaps  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  add  some- 
thing to  their  knowledge.  He  observed  that  Lassen's 
newest  version  of  the  alphabet  'coincided  in  all 
essential  points  with  my  own,'  but  that  his  labours 
'  have  been  of  no  farther  assistance  to  me  than  in 
adding  one  new  letter  to  my  alphabet  and  in  confirming 
opinions  which  were  sometimes  conjectural.'  ^  Eawlin- 
son  had  indeed  succeeded  in  working  out  the  whole  of 
the  alphabet  by  his  own  unaided  ingenuity,  so  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  were  only  two  letters 
he  owed  to  others :  X*,  J^  No.  4,  which  he  learned  from 
Burnouf,  and  ?/,  y^»-  No.  27,  from  Lassen,  who  got  it 
from  Jacquet.^' 

On  the  other  hand,  his  contributions  to  the  general 
advance  of  the  study  were  necessarily  limited.  By  the 
time  he  became  known  to  Euro])ean  scholars  they  had 
on  their  part  advanced  so  far  that  only  four  letters  of 
Niebuhr's  list  remained  for  which  a  correct  or  approxi- 
mate value  had  not  been  found.     These  were  : 

19  ^yy  k  of  Lassen, 

28  ►-y^  c  of  Jacquet, 

32  »h(^(7' of  Lassen, 

33  ^^>-(/ of  Lassen. 

The  appearance  of  Eawlinson  did  not,  therefore,  take 
place  till  after  the  difficulty  of  the  decipherment  had 
been  almost  completely  surmounted  without  his  assist- 
ance. When  his  correspondence  with  Burnouf  and 
Lassen  l)egan,  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  was,  however, 
still  in  time  to  rectify  two  out  of  the  four  incorrect 
values. 

He  found  32  (»-^E)  ii^  the  name  of  Cambyses,  where 
it  occurs  as  the  fourth  sign,  which  he  transliterated 
(correctly   'ds  j ;   K^bujiy.     Hincks  afterwards  read  the 

•  J.  R.  A.  S,  X.  8-10.  -  lb.  X.  10. 
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sigii  zh{i)  and  Oppert  z{j)i;  but  both  these  sounds 
have  since  yielded  to  the  one  proposed  by  Eawlinson, 
and  it  now  appears  as  j  before  z.  But  Eawhnson's 
most  striking  success  was  with  the  last  letter,  33  (^»-), 
another  g  of  Lassen.  In  his  letter  to  Burnouf,  he  pro- 
posed to  substitute  m,^  It  is  the  initial  letter  in  the 
name  Lassen  read  '  Gudraha '  and  thought  indicated 
the  Gordyaei.  Eawlinson  suggested  the  name  was 
M'udraya,  and  should  be  compared  with  the  Phoenician 
'  Miidra '  and  the  Hebrew  '  Mitsraim,'  and  signified,  in 
fact,  Egypt.  Both  of  these  emendations  were,  however, 
rejected  by  Lassen.^ 

There  is  another  sign  which  came  under  discussion 
at  this  time.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have 
assigned  13  (^)  to  Tiassen,  who  gave  it  the  approximate 
value  of  t.  Eawlinson,  however,  suggested  to  Burnouf 
that  its  true  value  is  not  t  but  tr.  In  this,  however,  he 
had  been  anticipated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Grotefend  in 
1837,  who  suggested  thr,^  It  is  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  comparative 
merits  of  fr  and  thr  ;  ^  and  as  Eawlinson  probably  knew 
nothing  of  Grotefend's  '  Beitriige '  at  the  time,  he  may 
be  credited  with  having  discerned  the  correct  sound  of 
the  sign.^ 

Then,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  his  great  merit 
lay  in  the  superiority  of  his  translations.  He  was 
already  in  a  position  to  criticise  Lassen's  efforts  in  this 
department  with  some  severity.  He  thought  that 
Lassen  had  '  in  many  cases  misunderstood  both  the 
etymology  of  the  words  and  the  grammatical  structure 

»  J.  a,  A.  S.  X.  8,  note.     Qf.  Behistun,  CJol.  I.  line  28. 

*  Lassen,  Ueber  die  Keilinschri/ten,  1845  (henceforth  referred  to  as 
*  Second  Memoir '),  p.  49.     Rawlinson  in  J,  R.  A.  S,  x.  8, 17>  130. 

3  J,  R,  A,  S,  X.  8, 17.     See  above,  p.  238.  ^  Spiegel,  p.  152. 

^  The  German  periodicals  of  1839  recognised  Rawlinson  as  discoverer 
of  the  tr.     Dublin  University  Magazine  (1847),  p.  21. 
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of  the  lan,quai>e.' '  Wlien  Rawlinson  found  tliat  he  was 
obliged  to  renounce  tlie  chiini  to  a  '  priority  of  alpha- 
betical discovery,'  and  that  he  was  continually  being 
anticipated  in  the  values  he  gave  to  the  signs  which  he 
had  himself  just  'obtained  through  continued  labour/ 
he  was  consoled  bv  the  reflection  tliat  lie  was  '  the  first 
to  present    to  the  world  a  literal  and,  as  I  believe,  a 

correct  iiTammatical  translation  of  nearlv  two  hundred 
».  »■ 

lines  of  cuneiform  writiiiix/  Unfortunatelv.  however, 
he  withheld  his  translation,  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
accessories  more  perfect.  A  host  of  historical  and 
geographical  questions  started  up  in  rapid  succession, 
and  he  was  unwillinu"  to  limit  his  task  to  the  series  of 
critical  notes  whicli  was  all  he  at  first  contemplated. 
He  accordiniilv  beuan  to  recast  his  IVIemoir  in  the 
autumn  of  |S31L  with  the  confident  hope  that  it  would 
be  ready  for  publication  early  in  the  s})ring  of  1S40  ; 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan  War  interrupted  his 
literary  projects  and  siunmoned  him  to  a  very  diflerent 
sphere  of  activity.  Before  he  left,  however,  he  had 
time  to  make  a  second  communication  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  in  which  he  related  some  of  the  results  of  his 
study.  His  ])aper.  which  was  read  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Society,  contained  a  ' /o'ecis  of  the  contents  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Hehistun  inscription,  which  differed  in 
no  material  respect'  from  tlie  translation  he  elaborated 
at  a  much  later  date.-  Indeed,  we  are  told  that,  so  far 
as  the  original  materials  extended,  it  was  '  absolutely 
identical '  with  his  sul)sequent  work,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  was  so  perfect  that  later  scholarship  has 
found  little  to  correct.'^  This  was  certainly  a  trreat 
achievement  on   the  part  of  a  youn^'  officer  of  twenty- 

'  J.It  A.  S.x.  9,  12-l\i. 

^  His  pa[)er  is  noticed  in  the  Athen(pnm^  Jan.  1840.     J.  It.  A.  S,  vol.  viii. 
Report,  1845  :  Athenmim,  Nov.  8,  1884. 
'  J.li.A.S,  X.  18. 
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nine  years  of  age,  and  it  was  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thino*  that  had  yet  been  accomplished. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  inscriptions  available  for 
study  continued  to  increase.  In  1837,  Grotefend 
pu])lislied  four  lines  of  an  inscription  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  which 
had  recently  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  With  the  assistance  of 
Lassen's  alphabet  he  deciphered  the  name  of  the  king 
to  whom  it  Ijelonged.  It  read  '  Artks't'ft,'  which  he 
easilv  identified  with  Artaxerxes.^  The  last  line  con- 
tained  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  letter  (^^5  which  he 
thought  had  the  vahie  of  r. 

Two  years  later  (1830)  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Mr.  liich  so  far  back  as  1821  at  last  saw  the  light.^ 
Several  of  them  were  alr(*ady  known  by  the  copies 
made  by  Le  Bruyn  and  Niebulir ;  but  the  plates  were 
found  to  contain  the  complete  text  of  the  Inscription  of 
Artaxerxes,  of  which  Grotefend's  formed  the  four  con- 
cluding Hnes  (PL  23,  Inscr.  P).  It  was  taken  from  the 
north  wall  of  the  palace,  now  identified  as  that  of 
Ochus,  facini(  the  Palace  of  Darius.  He  also  was  the 
first  to  copy  the  Inscription  of  Xerxes  from  the  anta  of 
liis  j)alace  (PI.  16,  Inscr.  E).  The  same  inscriptions  are 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
copies  of  more  than  one  version.  Thus  Eich  gave  the 
celebrated  four-line  Inscription  of  Xerxes,  copied  from 
the  east  portal  of  the  palace,  which  was  already  so  well 
known  from  Niebuhr  s  cop}',  taken  from  the  north  (Inscr. 
G,  PL  18).  Rich  has  also  given  two  versions  of  the 
Inscription  of  Darius—  one  taken  from  the  anta  of 
the  palace  and  already  known  from  Le  Bruyn  (131) 
(Inscr.  C),  the  other  from  the  south  stairs,  which  he  was 

'  Beitrwje^  p,  16. 

-  Kich,  Bahylon  and  Persepolin^  1839.     See  above  p.  99. 
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himself  the  first  to  disinter  from  the  rubbish  by  which  it 
was  hidden  (PI.  20,  O'): 

Of  greater  importance  than  any  of  these  were  the 
copies  taken  by  the  Danish  Sanscrit  scholar  Wester- 
t/aard.  lie  was  commissioned  bv  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment  to  visit  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting- 
inscriptions  and  other  matters  of  archaeological  interest. 
He  went  to  Persepolis  and  Xaksh-i-Rustam  in  1843, 
and  not  only  did  he  carefully  recopy  all  the  inscrip- 
tions already  known,  but  some  others  that  had  hitherto 
been  neglected.  Among  the  latter  are  the  inscriptions 
over  the  animals  on  the  great  Eastern  Porch  at 
Persepolis,  and  the  long  hiscription  ui)on  the  tomb  at 
Naksh-i-Eustam.  The  first  is  indeed  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  liicirs  collection  (PI.  '24,  23,  2G);  but  the  copy,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  made  bv  his  Sevid  and  was  found 
useless  for  purposes  of  study.  All  previous  travellers 
had  recoiled  before  the  difliculties  of  transcribing  the 
tomb  inscription,  but  these  wcm'c  at  length  surmounted 
by  Westergaard,  and  his  copy  is  the  greatest  prize  he 
secured.  It  was  found  to  he  an  inscription  of  Darius, 
and  it  served  to  identify  the  roctk-hewii  sepuh^hre  upon 
which  it  is  inscribed  with  the  tomb  of  that  king.  It 
contained  a  more  complete  eimmeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  the  I  insca-iption,  and  as  it  was  trilingual,  it 
was  hoped  that  so  large  a  number  of  proper  names 
would  at  length  aflbrd  a  clue  to  the  values  of  the  signs 
in  the  second  and  third  colunms,  which  had  as  yet 
remained  unknown.  Westergaard  was  the  first  of  the 
travellers  who  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
cuneiform  character,  before  he  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  transcribing  them  ;  and  consequently  his  copies 

^  These  inscriptions  were  i*e\iewed  by  Lassen  in  the  Zeitschrift  (1840, 
iii.  442)  when  he  attempted  the  translation  of  the  Artaxerxes  Inscri])- 
tion. 
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are  of  exceptional  value  and  accuracy.  On  his  return 
to  Bonn  he  gave  Lassen  his  copies  of  the  first  or  Persian 
column ;  and  reserved  to  himself  the  study  of  the 
second  or  Susian  column.  In  the  following  year 
(1844)  the  two  scholars  published  the  results  of  their 
labours  in  the  '  Zeitschrift,'  and  their  Memoirs  after- 
wards appeared  together  in  a  separate  volume  under 
the  title  '  Ueber  die  Keilinschriften  der  Ersten  und 
Zweiten  Gattung,  von  Chr.  Lassen  und  N.  L.  Wester 
gaard '  (Bonn,  1845). 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Lassen  published 
his  first  Memoir.  During  the  interval  Beer  and  Jacquet 
had  made  their  contributions  to  the  general  knowledge  ; 
and  although  Major  Rawlinson  had  not  yet  published 
his  Memoir  on  the  Behistun  inscription,  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Lassen  since  1838,  and  had  already 
corrected  two  letters.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to 
inquire  how  far  Lassen  profited  by  these  investiga- 
tions. We  have  seen  that  he  had  nine  incorrect  values 
in  1836  for  the  letters  in  Niebuhr's  list.^     These  were  : 

11)   ETT  /;  ^  32  ^E  // 

2')    ^  with  iL=o  33  ^»-  (J 

20  |<y  (c)  40  ^<  s 

By  1844  he  corrected  the  four  following: 

(1)  2o  ^  into  </,  an  approximate  value  for  /'. 

(2)  2(5  y<[T  into  6,  following  Jacquet  t/i. 

(3)  27  y^»-intoy  for?/,  following  Beer  and  Jacquet. 

(4)  40  •-^^  into  r,  following  Jacquet.^ 

^  See  above,  p.  2'26. 

"^  So  late  as  1839,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  *  Ocluis  '  in  the 
Murgab  inscription,  although  he  fell  greatly  shaken  by  the  arguments  of 

Jacquet  in  su|»i»urt  of*  Kuru.^/     He  ended  by  leaving  J5  (  /Y  )  unaltered, 
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He  also  accepted  tlie  corrected  value  of  41  (^5:^)  as  the 
aspirate  //,  followiiio*  Jacquet  and  Heer  ;  but  this  value 
we  have  alreadv  allowed  to  Grotefend's  a  for  //a,  as 
a})proximately  correct.  One  other  letter,  22  (YYT")  ^ 
Avhich  he  made  correct  in  183(5,  he  now  cliani^es  into 
(Hi.  Thns,  in  1844,  he  still  had  six  wron<r  values;  of 
these  one  had  been  correctlv  fixed  \)\  himself  in  1S36, 
22  (TYT")  t\  another,  Ki  i^^)  r/i.  recently  l)y  Jacquet,  and 
two  by  Rawlinson,  82  ('-<(^) /,  and  33  (E^»-)  m  before  n,. 
Tliere  thus  remained  onlv  two  letters  not  vet 
provided  with  correct  vahies  :  viz.  10  (^yy),  whicli  was 
fixed  bvHoltzmann  in  184o  as  </  before  /J  and  28  (»-y^\ 
fixed  simultaneouslv  bv  llincks  and  liawlinson  in  184(1 
as^  l)efore  a. 

In  addition  to    the  thirtv-three   simis  in   Xiebuhr's 

t.  < 

alphabet  that  liained  final  r(»coi>-nition,  two  others  have 
since  been  added.  One  of  them  was  first  found  at 
Behistun  by  Rawlinson,  43  (^^^)  >',  and  does  not  appear 
in  Lassen.  Tlie  other,  44  (^E*"\  was  admitted  in  183fi 
by  both  Burnouf  and  Lassen  as  (/h  and  //,  and  is  finally 
ac(!epted  as  [/  before  n.  (Spiegel).  But  in  the  Memoir  of 
183(),  Lassen  farther  sanctioned  two  other  siii'ns,  (>-fn) 
^,  and  {^)  u^  which  he  now  riglitly  omits  as  defective 
signs  for  24  {^^)  f  and  30  «fy)  a. 

His  new  alpliabet  shows  also  a  great  improvement 
in  other  respects.  In  deference  to  the  decisive  opinions 
of  both  ]ktin'  and  Jacquet,  Lassen  has  given  up  his 
double  signs  for  the  long  and  short  vowels.  He  indeed 
admits  tluit  his  a  {{>^()  is  in  fact  h  ;  his  ?  (^)  is  /•,  and 
his  li  (^^)  is  defective.-     His  diphthongs  (y^>-  .  yy)  f^  and 

but  changed    40  (>-//)  from  s  into  ////   {ZeiUchnff,   ii.   161)-71).      His 

acceptance  of  the  correct  \aliie,  r,  appears  in  1844;  and  tlie  ap]»roximate 

valuf  of  y  for  2«5  (  /T  )  A",  making  *  (^urus  '  for  *  Kiirus.' 

'   Bntribje  znr  Erkliinin;/  \(\  (Karlsruhe,  1845),  up.  Spiepl,  p.  142. 
'^  Zf'itachnft  fill'  die  Knndr  \r.  ii.  17:^. 
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(KT  •  ^)  ^'  likewise  disappear  ;  and,  what  is  even  of  more 
consequence,  his  disastrous  (^^  .  >-y^)  for  q  is  quietly 
suffered  to  drop.  Stranoe  to  say,  the  unhicky  con- 
junction of  these  two  letters  a  and  tr  with  q  exched  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  Jacquet,  who  regarded  it  as 
the  most  briUiant  inspiration  of  its  author.' 

To  compensate  for  tliese  omissions,  Lassen  added  a 
sign  (J^)  which  with  44  {(^)^  in  addition  to  the  thirty- 
three*  signs  in  Xiebuhr's   Hst,  made  up  the  thirty-five 
letters  whi(*h  constitute  his  alphabet.-     Tliis  sign  (J^)  is 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  31  (^^)  n,     Grotefend 
pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  two  signs  ^^  .  y^  replace 
the  word    for    '  king '    and,    whatever    might   be  their 
pronunciation,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  signifi- 
cation.^    It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  last  letter 
was  an  alternative  sign  for  27  ^K^)  ;  but  this  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Lassen  now  gives  it  the  value  of  rp^  and 
he  reads  the  combined  letters  '  narap.'      He  Wiis  led  to 
this  result  because  Westeriraard  thouijht  that  the  word 
correspondhig  to  it  in  the  second  column  had  the  sound 
of  '  narap.'  ^     The  two  signs  are  now  treated  as  together 
forminu'  a  monoi^ram  for  '  kinsr/  and  in  transliteration 
thev  are  represented  bv  kits  to  indicate  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  royal  title.     He  adds  also  tlie  two  new  signs 
that  occur  in  the  Liscription  of  Artaxerxes.     The  one 
(^^TY)  first  appeared  in  the  copy  published  by  Grotefend 
in  1837  ;    the  other  (^^^)  is  dimly  discernible  in  Rich 
(PI.  23,  line  10),  and  is  no  doubt  more  clearly  delineated 
by  Westergaard.     The  first  had  evidently  the  sound  of 
dali^    for   it   precedes    the  j  in    the    well-known    word 
'dahjunam';    the  other  clearly    denotes  the    complex 
sound  '  bumi '  in  the  word  '  bumi-ja.* ' 

'  Journal  Asiatique,  vi.  416.  -  Lassen,  Second  Memoir,  p.  o. 

'  See  Alphabet  in  Burnoiif.  ^  Second  Memoir,  p.  76. 

'  lb.  p.  166.     This  was  not  discovered  when  Lassen  wrote  in  1?39. 
He  then  thought  the  new  letter  had  the  vulib-  of  r  i  '/A^itschrift^  ii.  17o). 
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The  long  line  of  scholars  from  Miinter  to  Jacquet, 
whose  hil)ours  we  have  now  ])assed  in  review,  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform  alphabet 
of  the  first  species  of  writing  found  at  Persepolis,  and, 
with  the  exc'eption  of  two,  they  had  attached  correct 
values  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  letters.  When,  there- 
fore, Lassen  wrote  liis  seccmd  Memoir,  the  task  he  had  to 
l)erform  was  (concerned  mucli  less  with  the  alphabet 
than  with  the  numerous  strange  words  formed  by  it, 
whi(*h  it  was  now  necessarv  to  assiu^n  a  meanin^i^  to 
and  connect  together  by  grammatical  rules.  It  is  clear 
there  was  only  one  method  to  })ursue.  and  that  was  to 
compare  them  with  the  words  and  forms  of  other 
laniruaLies  with  which  the  Old  Persian  was  likelv  to  be 
connectted.  It  was  natural  in  the  first  instance  to  turn 
to  Zend,  the  sacred  lanouaae  of  the  countrv  in  which 
the  inscriptions  were  found;  and  tlie  most  superficial 
comparison,  which  was  all  that  was  then  possible,  was 
sufiicienl  to  prove  that  the  two  languages  w^ere  closely 
allied.  The  early  scholars  were,  however,  greatly 
impeded  l)V  the  extremely  imperfect  knowledge  of  Zend 
that  as  yet  prevailed  ;  and  even  if  the  cuneiform  alphabet 
had  l)c(Mi  completely  deciphered  by  Grotefend,  it  may 
l>e  doubted  whethei*  the  means  were  then  available  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  translation.^ 
At  that  time  Zend  was  known  onlv  bv  the  work  of 
Duperrou,  which,  however  remarkable  for  the  time  at 
which  it  ap})eared,  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
Indeed  some  scholars,  even  lomr  afterwards,  had  doubts 
as  to  the  iiemiineness  of  the  lanuuai>e  itself.     !^in(*e  then, 

^  La>si'ii,  First  Memoir,  p.  14.  In  1852  we  are  told  that  Knglish 
scholars  w»rc'  still  disposed  to  distrust  Mhe  authenticity  of  the  Zendavesta 
as  translated  by  Anquetil,'  and  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  the  Achaemenian 
inscri])tions  were  appealed  to,  to  prove  *  that  there  was  in  use  in  Persia  in 
the  time  <»f  Darius  a  lanfruage  very  much  the  same  as  Zend.'  J.  R.  A,  S, 
xiii.  (lN)iM  L>0<). 
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however,  tlie  edition  of  the  Yacna  pubhslied  by  Burnouf 
in  1833  placed  the  study  upon  an  entirely  different 
footing ;  and  the  progress  made  by  Bopp  and  many 
others  in  Sanscrit  was  also  of  material  service.  It  thus 
happened  that  concurrently  with  the  improvement  of 
the  cuneiform  alphabet  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
translation  of  the  lanoruaoe  were  removed.  Wlien 
Burnouf  and  Lassen  wrote  their  Memoirs  in  1836,  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  that  direction  beyond  the 
identification  of  the  names  of  the  Achaemenian  kings, 
and  of  a  few  simple  words.  The  attempt  to  go  beyond 
rested  chiefly  upon  conjecture  and  frequently  resulted 
in  absurdities  of  which  the  constellation  of  Moro  is  the 
typical  instance.^ 

Progress  was  at  first  considerably  retarded  by  a 
misapprehension  of  the  relation  between  the  ()ld  Persian 
of  the  inscriptions  and  the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 
Grotefend  for  'a  long  time  thought  the  two  were 
absolutely  identical,  an  opinion  which,  however,  he 
subsequently  modified.-  Both  Burnouf  and  Lassen, 
especially  the  latter,  were  at  first  inclined  to  suppose 
too  close  a  resemblance  between  them.  We  have 
already  pohited  out  some  of  the  errors  that  resulted, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  long  and  short  vowels  and 
the  diphthongs.  But  this  error  was  speedily  corrected, 
and  Lassen  afterwards  showed  that  the  relation  tliev 
bore  to  each  other  was  that  of  descent  from  a  common 
parent ;  and  although  Old  Persian  is  historically  more 
modern,  it  continued  to  retain  some  of  the  primitive 
forms  which  Zend  had  changed.  While  he  recognised 
that  they  were  two  distinct  dialects,  he  admitted  that 
they  closely  resembled  each  other,  and  lience  the  great 
assistance  he  derived  from  the  Zend  in  tlie  interpretation 

^  Lassen,  First  Memoir,  p.  3. 

-//».  p.  11.     Cf.  /iVf7nVyr(l8:37),  p.  1>4.  '    " 
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of  tlie  inscriptions.^  After  Zend,  he  found  that  Sanscrit 
afforded  him  the  greatest  help.  Indeed  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  how  often  it  agreed  with  the  Old  Persian, 
and  it  was  particularly  useful  with  respect  to  the 
irrannnatical  forms.- 

It  is  the  natural  affectation  of  the  minute  scholar  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
grammatical  construction,  and  to  disparage  or  ridicule 
even  u^reat  results  that  may  have  been  attained  in 
defiance  of  strict  rule.  It  became  the  fashion  to 
underrate  the  very  considerable  achievements  of  Lassen 
as  a  translator,  because  it  was  afterwards  found  that  he 
fell  into  several  errors  which  later  knowledge  has 
cleared  away.  Major  Kawlinson  was  unfortunately 
peculiarly  lialjle  to  depreciate  the  work  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  it  is  therefore  with  no  surprise  that  we 
find  liim  dwell  with  more  emphasis  upon  their  failures 
than  upon  tlieir  success.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  Ilincks,  the  Irish  cuneiform  scholar,  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  iudi>*ment  that  must  now  be 
retifarded  as  sinuularly  unfair  and  censorious.  Writino* 
in  1847,  he  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  '  Lassen 
seems  lo  have  been  completely  destitute  of  the  peculiar 
talent  of  a  decipherer,  and  his  attempts  at  translation 
were  consequently  as  bad  as  could  l)e  made  .  .  .  the 
number  and  grossness  of  many  of  his  mistakes  are  such 
as  to  cremate  astonishment.'  ^  It  is  quite  true  that  Lassen 
sometimes  mistook  verbs  for  adjectives,  and  that  in  some 
places  he  liad  to  warn  the  reader  that  his  translation 
was  purely  conjectural.  But  his  services  should  be 
estimated    l)y  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the    time   he 

^  J.as>eii,  Second  Memoir,  p.  'Jo.*}.  Burnouf  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Old  IVr-ian  descended  directly  rromth^.?  Zend.  Jacquet,  Jounutl  A.-iiatifpw, 
V.  ;}71. 

-  Ln^-rn,  Second  Afcmoir,  ]).  <». 
. ..    .^  .J)/J>/<fi  I'ui'cr.^itij  Ma;fazi}H\  Jan.  1817,  y.  '2\. 
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wrote.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  began 
these  studies,  in  183(5,  all  that  was  known  were  a  few 
proper  names,  and  every  attempt  to  pass  beyond  had 
hitherto  led  to  ridiculous  misrepresentations  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  texts.  When,  in  1844,  he  completed 
his  translation  of  the  whole  series  of  inscriptions  of  the 
Persian  column — with  the  exception  of  the  Behistun, 
which  was  not  accessible  to  him — he  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  contents  as  well  known  as  they  are  at 
present  in  all  the  essential  points  of  their  subject-matter. 
It  must  be  recollected  also  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  that  have  since  been. in  great  measure 
removed.  The  texts  upon  which  he  worked  were  in 
many  places  in  need  of  emendation  ;  and  the  parallel 
colunms  in  Susian  and  Babvlonian,  which  have  afforded 
so  much  assistance  to  later  translators,  were  then 
completely  unknown.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  that 
are  now  at  command,  many  of  the  passages  over  which 
Lassen  stumbled  are  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 

Ilis  collection  included  the  ten  independent  in- 
scriptions at  Persepolis ;  the  Tomb  insc^ription  at 
Xaksh-i-Rustam,  so  lately  recovered  by  Westergaard  ; 
tlie  Cyrus  inscription  from  Murgab ;  the  inscriptions  of 
Elvend  and  Van  that  only  a  few  years  before  liad  acquired 
an  entire  volume  to  expound.  He  added  a  trans- 
lation of  the  short  inscription  on  the  crystal  cylinder 
])rouglit  from  Egypt  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  reads  :  '  Ego  Darius  hominum  tutor.'  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Denon  inscription,  found  in  1800  near  Suez, 
which,  according  to  him,  signifies  'Darius  hominum 
tutcn'  magnus.'  Both  these  inscriptions  write  '  King  ' 
with  the  abbreviation  to  which  Lassen  assigned  the 
value  of  "  narpa'  and  traiislates  '  hominum  tutor.'  The 
true  meaning  of  the  first  is    'I  [am]  Darius  the  King,' 

8    2 
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and  of  the  second  •  Darius  tlie  LTeat  KinL^'  ^  The  same 
abbreviation  occurs  in  the  inscription  on  the  Caylus 
vase,  but  in  this  case  Lassen  transLates  it  simply  as 'rex' 
— '  Xerxes  rex  magnus.'  - 

Ahhou;/h  Las<en  may  justly  claim  cn-eat  praise  for 
the  skill  lie  has  dispLayed  in  his  translations,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  lie  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  his  wav.     His  task  was  sreatlv 
simplified  by  the  r-onstant  recurrence  of  a  set  form  of 
words  with  which  tlie  inscriptions  usually  begin.^     At 
Persepolis  this  form  is  first  met  with  on  the  Porch,  and 
it  oecurs  altogether  five  times  in  the  ten  Persepolitan 
inscriptions.     The  two  Hamadan  inscriptions  consist  of 
nothinf^   else.     A    shorter   form,  which   begins  at  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  repeated 
three  times  at  Persepolis.     The  longer  form  sometimes 
reaches  over  twentv  lines,  and  as  the  whole  series  of 
these  inscriptions  only  amount  to  three  hundred  lines, 
it  is  evident  how  considerably  the  task  of  the  translator 
was  reduced.      Most  of  the  inscriptions  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  repeated  in  several  places  :  the  window  inscription 
in  the  Palace  of  Darius  no   less  than  eighteen  times. 
But  the  veiy  limitation  thus  imposed  upon  him  was  one 
^)f  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  progress.     Indeed,  until  the 
l^ehistun  inscription  became  available  it  was  impossible 
to  acquire  any  extensive  knowledge  of  the   language. 
To  this    circumstance    must   be    partly    ascribed    the 
inferiority  of  Lassen's  rendering  of  difficult  passages, 
when  compared  with  the  facility  we  observe  in  Pawlinson 
from  the  first. 

F^etween  the  publication  of  the  First  Memoir  and 
the  one  we  are  lunv  (•onsiderinir,  Lassen  made  consider- 
able  progress.     In  the  I  inscription  the  names  of  the 

'    IJawlinson  In  /.  1(.  A,  S  x.  .'U^.  -  Second  Memoir,  pp.  80,  145. 

^  See  abo\e,  p.  7. 
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twenty-five  provinces  are  now  given  correctly  with  the 
exception  of  two :  '  Gordyaei/  which  EawHnson  had 
shown  should  read  '  M'udraya/  Egypt ;  and  '  Parutia/ 
which  is  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  means  '  east.' 
Neither  Lassen  nor  Eawlinson  had  much  success  in 
their  treatment  of  the  new  names  of  provinces  found  at 
Naksh-i-Tlustam,  and  no  general  agreement  has  even 
vet  Ijeen  reached  with  regard  to  some  of  them.  A 
careful  collation  of  the  difficult  passages  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inscriptions  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
prove  tlie  great  superiority  of  Eawlinson  over  Lassen, 
both  in  the  actual  work  of  translation  and  in  the 
necessary  emendation  of  a  disputed  text.  An  instance 
of  the  comparative  ingenuity  of  the  two  scholars  is 
afforded  by  a  passage  in  the  Xaksh-i-Eustam  inscrip- 
tion, where  the  last  letter  of  the  thirteenth  line  is 
obliterated  and  the  passage  runs  thus  (Lassen's  trans- 
literation) : 

line  13  ? 

14  Arcahja  puthra  arija  arija  d  — 


59 


59 


15  thra 


The  omission  of  the  letter  led  Lassen  into  one  of 
the  greatest  blunders  hi  his  revised  translation  His 
"  progenies  Arc^is  '  commits  him  to  a  definite  historical 
error,  while  the  rendering  of  the  following  words 
'  arija  arija '  is  merely  an  instance  of  aberration  to 
which  the  greatest  scholars  are  occasionally  subject. 
Eawhnson.  who  greatly  excelled  him  in  'intuition,'  had 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  missing  letter  as  p^  and 
he  translated  the  passage  correctly :  '  son  of  a  Per- 
sian, an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent,*  in  the  place  of  '  Pro- 
genies Arcis,  a  venerabihbus  stirpis  auctoribus  oriundi '  I 
Lassen's  knowledge  now  enabled  him  to  point  out 
several  instances  in  the  Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus 
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that  served  to  illustrate  the  decay  of  the  language, 
though  the  interval  from  the  classical  a^e  of  Darius  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  and  ninety  years.  It  is  here 
that  the  two  new  signs — or  ratlier  contractions — for  the 
syllables  '  dali '  and  '  bunii '  first  occur.  Of  more 
interest  is  the  evidence  this  inscription  affords  of  the 
de<?eneration  of  the  Persian  relioion  l)v  the  admittance 
of  Mithra  into  its  worsliip.  Artaxerxes  the  Third 
traces  his  t>enealooy  through  Artaxerxes  the  Second 
(Mnemon),  Darius  the  Second  (Xothus),  Artaxerxes  the 
First  (Longimanus),  Xerxes,  Darius  the  First,  and 
Hystaspes,  to  Arsames  the  Achaemenian ;  and  neither 
of  the  two  last  are  distinguished  by  the  royal  title. 

The  most  important  publication  after  Lassen  s  essay 
in  1844  was  a  criticism  that  appeared  upon  it  by  Adolf 
Holtzmann  hi  the  following  year.^  It  was  written 
with  much  personal  animosity  to  Lassen,  and  this  en- 
livens in  an  amusino-  fashion  the  extreme  ariditv  of 
the  subject-matter. 

Only  two  letters  now  remained  to  be  correctly 
determined:  19  {^])j  the  JSh  of  Tiassen,  and  this 
Holtzmann  successfully  accomplished.  The  letter 
occurs  in  the  words  Lassen  transliterated  '  jak'hija  '  and 
'  hak'hi(s).'  -  Holtzmann  substituted  d  and  read  the 
first  word  '  jadij,'  which  lie  compared  with  the  Sanscrit 
'jadi,'  Zend  'jedhi' — 'when' — instead  of  Lassen's 
'  venerandus,'  a  meaning  that  turned  out  to  be  correct.*^ 
Finally,  he  reviewed  all  the  words  in  which  the  letter 
occurs,  and  he  found  that  the  substitution  of  d  for  /: 
enabled  him  to  assign  satisfactory  meanings  to  the 
whole  of  them."* 

'  Holtzmann,  Bffitriiye  zur  Erkliiruny^  Carlsruhe,  1845. 
^  I  Inscription,  line  19  (Second  Memoir,  p.  176) ;  E*»  Inscription,  line 
24  (ib.  p.  173). 

^  Second  Memoir,  pp.  65,  68  ;  Holtzmann,  p.  62. 
*  Holtzmann,  p.  78. 
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Holtzmann  is  also  credited '  with  having  sUorhtlv 
improved  the  value  of  28  (^^y^),  the  z  of  Jacquet,  by 
<(iving  it  the  sound  of  (j — presumably  //  soft,  but  as  it 
always  precedes  a  the  reader  would  naturally  assume  it 
to  be  hard,  as  in  '  gadija,'  '  aga  mija,'  etc.  It  is  in  fact 
j  before  a, 

Holtzmann  has  the  merit  also  of  rectifvintjf  several 
of  Lassen's  verbal  errors.  For  example,  he  showed 
that  '  hada,'  which  Lassen  thoucfht  siij^nified  '  continu- 
ally,'  in  reality  means  *with.'-  Of  more  importance 
was  his  treatment  of  the  word  then  read  '  Paru-ja ' 
('  parauvaiy ').  Eawlinson  had  already  annihilated  two  of 
Lassen's  provinces — Uscangha  (the  Uxii)  and  Drangha 
(the  Drangii)  ^ — and  Holtzmann  now  disposes  of  the 
third — Paru-ja — which  Lassen  still  cherished  in  1845. 
Lassen  derived  the  word  from  the  Sanscrit  'parvata,' 
'  hill,'  and  thought  it  was  a  mountain  district  called 
Parutia,  near  the  Persian  frontier.  Holtzmann  had 
recourse  to  the  Sanscrit  '  purva '  (easterly),  and  trans- 
lated the  sentence  '  the  land  of  the  east,'  meaning  the 
eastern  provinces  whose  names  followed."*  When 
Holtzmann  attempted  the  correction  of  longer  sentences 
he  was  not  always  so  successful.  For  example,  he 
rendered  the  words  that  were  then  transliterated 
'jak'hija  awama  (ma)nijahja  hak'a  anijana  ma  r^am 
imam  Par(^*am,'  '  Wlien  one  goes  —  from  Anijana  to  the 
ocean,  this  land  they  call  Persia  ' ! — the  real  meaning 
being  '  Wenn  Du  so  denkst  vor  Xiemanden  muchte  ich 
zittern — so  schlitze  dieses  Persis(*he  Heer.'^  Another 
instance  of  ingenuity  is  the  rendering  of  the  line  '  hak'a 

'  By  Spiegel,  p.  142,  who  erroneously  says  lie  valued  it  as^. 
'^  Lassen,  Second  Memoir,  p.  28 ;  Holtzmann,  p.  74. 

*  First  Memoir,  p.  152 ;  Second  Memoir,  p.  52. 

*  Lassen,  Second  Memoir,  pp.  53,  64 ;  Holtzmann,  p.  120. 

'  I  Inscription,  lines  20—4 ;  Second  Memoir,  p.  176;  Holtzmann,  p.  63; 
Spiegel,  p.  51. 
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aiiijaiia  nija  t''rr''tija/  '  al)  Anjaiia  usque  ad  Tar- 
satia'  {sic).  It  Avill  eiial)le  the  reader  to  see  how  un- 
certain was  the  progress  yet  made  when  these  same 
words  were  rendered  bv  Lassen,  in  184-4,  '  adoratio 
consecrata  continiiit/  and  1)V  Kawhnson,  in  184(), 
'From  the  enemy  fenreth  not' — whicli  closely  ap- 
proached the  true  translation :  'filrchtet  sicli  .  .  .  vor 
kehiem  Anderen.'  ^ 

Sometimes,  however,  Holtzmann  showed  a  marked 
hnprovement  upon  Lassen.  Thus  the  latter  scholar 
translated  tlie  liftietli  line  of  the  Xaksh-i-Rustam 
inscription  '  Auranuizdi  adorationem  attulere,  quae 
rrejriones]  ilhie  i)alatium  exstruxere/  Holtzmann  substi- 
tutes '  Auromazdas  enim  opem  tulit  dum  opus  feci,'  and 
liawlinson,  in  1840,  correctly  renders  the  sentence 
'  Aurmazd  bi'oujrht  help  to  me  so  that  I  accomplished 
the  work/  ^ 

When  Eawlinson  was  writin<r  his  Memoir  in  1846 
lie  remarked  upon  the  singular  fact  that  no  En<jflisliraan 
except  himself  had  yet  taken  part  in  the  work  of 
decipherment.  Many  had  indeed  occupied  themselves 
in  the  more  adventurous  task  of  collectimr  the  materials 
— among  whom  wei'e  Morier,  Ousehy,  Ker  rorter,and 
Kich — but  so  far  liawUnson  was  alone  amonir  his 
countrymen  as  a  deciplierer.  This  special  study  arose 
first  in  northei'ii  h^urope,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
large  a  share  was  Ijorne  by  Denmark.  Niebuhr,  upon 
whose  foundation  all  later  scholars  l)uilt,  was  born  at 
Ludwisi'sworth  in  North  Hanover :  but  he  served  under 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  his  Travels  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Copenhagen.     Mlinter,  though  a  German  by 

'  Inscription  IJ,  line  11;  Second  Memoir,  p.  L*7  :  Holtzmann,  p.  65; 
Kawlin.son,  .7.  ll.A.  S.  x,  274  ;  Spiegel,  p.  49. 

■^  Holtzmann,  p.  117;  .Second  Memoir,  p.  116;  IlsLYrVm^onf  J,  R,  A.  S, 
X.  308. 
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descent  and  birtli,  was  broui>'lit  up  at  Copenhagen,  and 
passed  his  whole   life  in  Denmark,  where  he  died  as 
liishop  of  Seeland.     Eask  was  a  Dane,  and  he  laboured 
throughout  his  life  as  a  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.       Westergaard    belonged    to    the    same 
nationality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Xiebuhr,  his  journey 
to  the  East   was  due   to  the  liberality  of  the  Danish 
Government.       Lassen    was    born    and    educated    at 
Bergen,  though,  it  is  true,  he  left  Norway  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  and  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at 
Bonn      Tvchsen   was  also  of  Norweman  descent,  but 
born   at   Tondenu   in    Schleswig.      Grotefend    was    a 
Hanoverian,   born   at    MUnden.      Beer,   on    the   other 
hand,  was  an    Austiian  from  J3()tzen.     France  was  as 
yet  represented  oidy  by  two  scholars,  St.  Martin  and 
Burnouf;  Belgium  l)y  one,  Jacquet ;  and  England  also 
l)y  one,  liawlinson.     But  tlie  latter  was  soon  joined  by 
two  others,  Ilincks  and  Norris,  both  of  whom,  especially 
the  former,  were  soon  to  acquire  a  brilliant  reputation 
hi    cuneiform    studies.       The    Eev.    Edward    Hincjks 
l)elonged  to  a  Chester  faniilv  settled   in  Ireland  since 
1707.     His  fatlier  was  a  Presbvterian  minister  who  for 
a  time  kept  a  school  at  C'ork,  and  afterwards  became 
classical  master  at  tlie  Belfast  Academy  (1821-36).     He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  varied  learning,  who  lectured 
with  equal  succes<  on  two  such  different  subjects  as 
Chemistry  and  Hel)rew.     He  wrote  a -Greek  Grannnar, 
and  was  a  frequent  contril)utor  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     He  married  a  Chester  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  many  of  whose 
members  rose  to  distinction.     One   son  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Connor,  another  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
at    Toronto,   a    third    was   well   known   in   Canadian 
politics.     He  became  Premier  in  1851,  and  was  called 
the  '  Colbert  of  Canada.*     He  was  afterwards  appointed 
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to  a  Colonial  Governorship,  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
1862.  His  brother  Edward,  the  cuneiform  scholar, 
was  born  in  1792,  and  after  a  distinguished  career  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  he  settled  down  in  a  remote 
country  parish  as  Eector  of  Killyleagh  in  the  (county 
Down.  In  that  inhospital)le  region  he  spent  forty-one 
years,  till  his  death  in  ISf'A).  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  papers  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  contri- 
buted to  the  Irish  Academy.  His  contributions  to 
cuneiform  literature  bciran  in  June  1846,  when  he  read 
a  paper  'On  the  First  and  Second  Khids  of  Persepolitan 
Writinii.'  ^  This  was  followed  bv  another  in  November 
'  On  the  Three  Kinds  of  Persepohtan  Writing  and  on 
the  Babylonian  Lapidary  Character.'  In  January  of 
the  following  year  a  farther  essay  appeared,  '  On  the 
Third  Persepolitan,'  and  hi  the  Decembei*  after  lie  pub- 
lished a  long  paper  in  tlie  '  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiaiic 
Society  '  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Van.- 

When  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  lirst  column 
but  little  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Persian  alphabet.  His  attention  was 
therefore  chiefly  directed  to  tlie  writing  in  the  Susian 
and  Babylonian  columns.  In  a  postscript  to  his  first 
essay  he  insisted  on  the  substantial  resemblance  of  the 
language  of  the  third  column  to  tliose  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  supported  the  opinion 
which  had  been  even  then  simuested,  that  bf)th  of  thes(* 
'  have  much  in  common  with  the  Semitic  languages  ' 
and  he  announced  that  he  had  read  the  names  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  on  the  bricks.^  He  devoted  his  inaenuitv 
in  the  first  instance  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  cursive 
mode  of  writing'  found  in  the  third  column  and  in  some 

'    Transactions  of  the  JRoyal  Itish  Academy  (1848),  vol.  xxi.  pt.  ii. 

-  J.  Ii.  A.  S.  ix.  387. 

^  Trans.  7?.  /.  Acad.  loc.  cit.  p.  131. 
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Babylonian  inscriptions  with  the  character  seen  on 
Babylonian  bricks  and  in  the  East  India  House  Inscrip- 
tion. He  published  two  elaborate  tables  in  illustration 
of  this  theme,  and  offered  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
meaning?  of  the  sims.^  His  later  contributions  deal 
chiefly  with  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which,  since  the 
excavations  made  by  Botta,  began  to  attract  the  largest 
share  of  public  attention.  In  1850,  he  wrote  on 
Khorsabad,  on  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  phonetic  system, 
and  on  Assyrian  mythology.  Among  his  more  important 
contributions  to  Assyriology  are  his  treatise  on  the 
Assyrian  Verb  (1  So 5-0)  and  his  Assyrian  Grammar, 
begun  in  18(iG.^'  The  last  was  left  unfinished,  and, 
strange  to  say,  no  notes  were  found  among  his  papers 
to  assist  in  its  completion.  Like  Jacquet,  he  seems  to 
have  chart^ed  his  memory  with  the  whole  Ijurden  of 
the  complicated  task  he  had  set  himself  to  accomphsh. 
Few  scholars  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary acumen  in  unravelliniJf  the  difficulties  of  this 
intricate  suljject.  The  'intuition'  he  displayed  was 
specially  remarkable,  and  often  led  him  to  anticipate 
(conclusions  that  other  scholars  only  reached  by  a  slow 
and  arduous  course  of  inquiry.  Even  Eawlinson,  who 
shared  to  a  high  degree  in  this  rare  gift,  often  found 
liimself  anticipated  by  the  Irish  scholar.  Hincks,  for 
example,  was  the  first  to  decipher  the  name  and  titles 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  India  House  Inscription  and 
in  many  other  places,  where  Grotefend  thought  he 
had  found  'forms  of  prayer.'^  This  was,  however, 
after  he  had  received  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
'Nebuchadnezzar '  was  found  by  Eawlinson  in  the  Persian 
column.'* 

»  Tram.  11, 1,  Acad.  loc.  cit.  pp.  242,  244, 253. 

-  In  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  1855 ;  J.  R.  A.  S.  (1866),  vol.  ii. 

^  Trans.  JR.  I.  Acad.  loc.  cit.  p.  243. 

*  Id.  p.  233 ;  J.  Ii.  A.  S,  x.  Ixx. 
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Hincks's  paper  '  On  tlie  First  and  vSecond  Kinds  of 
Pei'sepolitan   Writino'    was    read   to    the    Eoyal   Irish 
Academy   on   June    D,    1S4G,    and    he   communicated 
its  contents  to  Mr.  Xoi-ris,  tlie  secretary  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  !>ociety.  wlio  sent  a  detailed  account  of  it  to 
Major    Rawlinson  at    liagdad.     This    letter    was    des- 
patched from   London  on  August    20,    and  five  days 
afterwards,  on  the    twenty-fifth   of  the  same  month,' 
Major  Kawlinson  sent  ofTa  Supplementary  Xote  in  which, 
by  a  yery  sinirular  coincidence,  he  introduced  some  im- 
portant  mo(Uiications   in  his  system  of  transliteration 
tliat  lu'oiiaht  it  into  substantial  ai»Teement  with   that 
just  tlien  proposed  l)y  llhicks.     Thus  the  two  documents 
crossed  each  otlier  on  the  way,  a  circumstance   that 
aflbrds  conclusive  proof  of  their  independent  production.- 
J^ut  as  Ilincks's  paper  was  read  in  June  and  Eawlinson's 
note  not  despatched  till  August,  tlie  priority  nuist  be 
awarded  to  the  former.      This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Iliiu^ks  had  contributed  to  cuneiform  research, 
and,   as   we    lia\e   said,   he    had'  the  good    fortune   to 
forestall  Kawlinson  in  one  of  his  most  useful  discoveries. 
When  he  wrote.  Lassen's  Second  ^lemoir  of  1844  was 
still  the  cliief  authority  on  tlie  subject,  and  it  is  to  it 
that  he  directs  his  criticism.     In  lookino-  over  Lassen's 
alphabet,  nothing  was  more  remarkal)le  tlian  the  number 
of  signs  allotted  to  certain  supposed    modifications  of 
the  same  sound.     Thus  /•,  for  example,  was  represented 
by  no  less  than  lour  different  signs  expressing  /c  (Xo.  4), 
A'  (16),  /S/i  (ID),  and  Ut  [4'S) :  d  In'  three  diflerent  signs. 
lI  (11),  (I'll  (22),  and  (///  (34).     At  tlie  same  tune  it  was 

^  Athemcumj  December  19,  1S46. 

-  It  took  forty-four  days  to  communicate  between  Bagdad  and  London. 
If,  therefore,  Hineks's  pa])er  bad  been  forwarded  earlier,  say  on  June  12,  it 
would  lia\  e  been  in  Major  Uawlinson's  hands  on  July  20 ;  but  we  have 
positive  assurance  on  -Mr.  Norris's  authority  that  this  w*as  not  the  case. 
See  the  Athcnaumy  loc.  cit. 
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be^iuninii^  to  be  remarked  that  certain  of  these  sia'us  to 
which  modifications  of  the  same  sound  were  ascribed 
were  only  to  be  found  hi  combination  with  particular 
vowels.  Lassen  himself  had  pointed  out  hi  his  First 
Memoir  of  1836  that  m  (29)  always  preceded  an  z. 
Jaccjuet  added  that  r  (40)  always  occuirred  before  u. 
Iloltzmann  also  remarked  that  28  (»-y^),  to  whi(^h  he 
gave  the  value  of  </,  is  always  followed  by  a,  and  19  rf 
by  i} 

The  merit  of  Hincks  consists  in  this  :  that  he  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  various  signs  allotted  to 
the  same  letter  did  not  differ  from  each  otlier  l)y  any 
modification  of  sound  as  Lassen  supposed,  and  also 
that  their  employment  was  regulated  according  to  the 
vowel  that  succeeded  them.  lie  accordingly  divided 
the  signs  for  these  consonants  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  followed  by  a,  inherent  or 
expressed,  and  by  i  or  it ;  and  he  added  r :  tlie  former 
he  called  primary,  and  the  latter  secondary,  consonants. 
Lassen,  as  we  have  said,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
secondary  letters  must  have  a  somewhat  different 
value,  and  in  particular  that  they  were  all  aspirated. 
He  also  thought  they  might  be  used  indifferently  before 
any  vowel.  Thus,  for  example,  he  supposed  that  the 
two  signs  for  m  (»-yyy  and  J^^)  might  both  be  used 
before  i,  and  that  they  expressed  a  slightly  different 
sound.  Hincks,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  ►-YTY 
could  never  really  open  upon  i;  and  when  it  ap})ears 
to  do  so,  as  in  the  group  ^^ .  ^,  d  is  always  under- 
stood. Thus  y^^  •  ft  i^ '  ^^"^1/  ^^^^  *^yyy  ft  j^^  '  ^^^^i '  oi* 

'  mc,'  the  secondary  form  of  vi  Ijeing  equivalent  to  its 
primary  form ;  aiid  he  ascribed  the  existence  in  the 
alpliabet    of    this    peculiarity    to    a    survival    from    a 

'  See  abo\e,  pp.  i*29,  244  :  lloltznianii,  pp.  60,  7H. 
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syllabic  mode  of  writing.  Its  utility  is,  however, 
obvious,  for  with  only  three  vowels — a.  i  and  u — it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  render  the  sounds  e 
and  6  [at — au).  As,  however,  the  consonants  them- 
selves were  of  the  same  value,  Hincks  writes  them  with 
the  same  sign,  and  discards  the  h  wliicli  had  till  then 
been  added  to  mark  an  imaginary  difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  secondary  consonants.  This  is  precisely 
what  liawlinson  did  hi  his  Supplementary  Note,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Hincks  lays  down  the  general  rule 
that  when  a  prinuiry  consonant  replaces  a  secondary 
consonant  before  /  or  u^  '  an  a  must  be  interposed  either 
as  a  distinct  syllable  or  as  a  guna  to  the  vowel.'  *  This 
alteration  led  to  a  considerable  modification  in  the 
method  of  transliteration,  but  its  importance  arose  from 
the  altered  translation  of  which  the  words  became 
susceptible.  Thus,  in  the  instance  already  given,  Mniy' 
is  the  termination  of  the  first  person  shigular  i)resent 
tense  of  tlu^  verb ;  while  '  mey  '  (properly  '  maiy  ')  is 
the  enclitic  pronoun  used  for  mi/.  So  also  the  words 
Lassen  transliterates  '  utamija  khsathram '  and  renders 
'  tum  hoc  regnum,'  when  properly  transliterated 
'  utame '  (*  utanuiiy  ')  signify  '  meumque  regnum.'  -^ 

IIin(»ks  had  also  the  merit  of  callini^  attenticm  to  the 
indiscriminate  addition  of  a  by  Lassen  to  words  ending 
in  /?/  and  nw.  This  lengtheniiiir  of  the  syllable  some- 
times  entirely  obscured  the  sense — as  in  '  thatija,' which 
Lassiii  supposed  to  signify  '  gcnerosus,'  and  wliich  is  in 
fact  the  verb  '  he  savs.'  '^ 

When  we  ccmipare  Ilincks's  alphabet  with  Lassen's 
(passing  over  the  mere  omission  of  the  aspirates)  we 

'    Trrtns.  li.  I.  Acad.  loc.  cit.  pp.  117   Is. 
-  I/>.  ]).  124  ;  rf.  Spiegel,  K  Inscription,  line  18,  p.  (>(). 
•^   Trans.  JL  I.Acad,  loc.  cit.  p.  IK).     For  Hincks's  Al])liabct  sec  Trans. 
li.  I.  Acad.  loc.  cit.  p.  l.*U  and  A]>]t.  A. 
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find  that  Hiucks  had  only  four  mcorrect  values,  as 
opposed  to  the  six  of  Lassen.     These  were  : 

20  z  for  tli  ; 

32  zli{i)  {or  j{t); 

33  kh(if)  for  7)i(^u) ; 
39  ;?(?Vfor/(a). 

Two  of  these  were  ah'eady  correctly  given  by  Lassen 
(Xos.  20  and  39).  On  the  other  hand,  Hincks  cor- 
rected three  out  of  Lassen's  six  wrong  values  : 

10  ch  instead  of  Lassen's  /S  ; 

19  d{i)  instead  of  Lassen's  /V/  (due  to  Holtzmann) ; 

28  j  instead  of  Lassen  s  c'. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  Hincks  has  correctly 
indicated  all  of  what  he  termed  the  secondarv  con- 
sonants  and  distinguished  between  those  followed  by  i 
and  those  followed  l)v  it.  The  others  not  so  dis- 
tinguished  are  tlie  primary  consonants  preceding  a 
inherent  or  ex])re8sed. 

When  Hincks  read  his  i)ai)er  in  June,  Eawlinson's 
Memoir  on  the  Behistun  Inscription  had  been  already 
received  by  the  Asiatic  Society  and  was  in  the  printer's 
hands.  It  was  no  easy  task  at  that  time  to  carry  it 
through  the  press.  Cuneiform  type  had  to  be  cast,  and 
the  expense  and  trouble  it  caused  were  very  great. 
The  work  was,  however,  looked  forward  to  with  the 
greatest  interest.  After  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Lassen's  essay,  in  18-44,  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
tlie  Persian  coluuni  then  known  had,  as  we  have  said, 
with  one  notable  exception,  been  translated.  There 
remauied  the  great  inscription  at  Behistun,  which  it  was 
known  Major  RawUnson  had  copied  and  was  at  work 
upon.  We  have  already  narrated  the  succession  of  un- 
toward circumstances  that  had  delayed  its  publication 
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for  seven  years,  from  the  lime  when  two  Imiidred  lines 
liad  been  prepared  for  the  press  in  1839  down  to  the 
lateautmnn  of  184(),  wlien  the  eom})leted  work  was  first 
made  public.  Meanwhile  no  other  traveller  appeared 
at  all  disposed  to  anticipate  him.  There  were  indeed 
few  who  cared  to  undergo  tlie  personal  risk  Rawlhison 
had  so  cheerfully  faced,  nor  willing  to  expend  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  dangerous  task,  as  he  had  so 
generously  done.  Indeed  down  to  1884  only  one  other 
traveller  subsequently  accomplislied  tlie  ascent.^  In 
February  184G,  Eawlinson  forwarded  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  text  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society 
The  remainder,  witli  the  cuneiform  original  and  notes, 
followed  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
editorial  note,  dated  September  7,  tells  us  that  tlie  text 
and  the  first  five  chapters  of  tlie  Memoir  had  been  already 
received.  The  work  ai)peared  in  four  parts,  of  which 
the  first  three  form  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal.  The  first  was  published  in  1846,  and  con- 
tained eight  plates,  two  representing  the  rock  of 
Behistun  and  the  figures  sculptured  upon  it,  executed 
by  Lieutenant  Jones  of  the  Indian  Navy ;  -^  the  others 
are  devoted  to  the  five  columns  and  appendices  wliich 
form  the  text.  Then  follow  tlie  transHteration  and 
two  translations,  one  in  Lathi  and  the  other  in  EngUsli, 
with  notes  on  the  state  of  the  text.  Tliis  was  followed 
by  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  'Memoir  on  tlie  In- 
scription' to  page  53.  This  portion  of  the  work  was 
reviewed  by  Hincks,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
VDublin  University  Magazhie,'  1847,  and  by  Benfev  in  a 
pamphlet  publislied  at  Leipzig  in  Jaiuiary  1847.  Part 
II.  was  published  before  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 

'  Athnimim,  Nov  8,  18S4. 

-  ./.  /»*.  A.  S.  \.  nJ.     Hincks  reoelved  I'art  I.  in  time  for  his  pajHTs, read 
on  Nov.  .j()  and  Doc.  14,  1-SI().   Trans.  A'.  /.  Acw.l.  \  jI.  xxi.  part  ii.  p.  l^'i.*). 
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^lay  1847,  and  included  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Memoir,  treating  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  and  the 
important  Supplementary  Note  on  the  pronunciation, 
pages  55  to  18G.^ 

Part  III.  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  appeared  later  in  the  year  (1847).  It 
contains  Chapters  IV.  and  V.  of  the  Memoir.  The 
former  gives  a  revised  transliteration  and  translation  of 
the  text  with  an  Analysis ;  and  the  other  a  complete 
revised  edition  of  all  the  inscriptions  previously  pub- 
lished by  Lassen.  Mr.  Norris,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  saw  the  whole  of  this  complicated 
work  through  the  press,  and  he  undertook  to  alter  the 
transliteration  given  in  Chapter  IV.  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Supplementary  Note. 
For  his  services  in  this  matter,  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Society.  '  He  unites,'  said  the  pro- 
poser, *more  varied  learning  and  more  rare  and 
extensive  research  and  intelhgence  than  I  have  ever 
seen  coml)ined  in  the  same  individual ' ; "  and  he  sub- 
sequently attained  an  independent  position  in  the  first 
rank  of  cuneitbrm  scliolars. 

Part  IV.  was  not  published  till  1849.  It  uicluded 
tlie  sixth  chapter  of  the  Memoir  and  treated  of  the 
Vocabulary,  but  the  dissertation  was  never  completed. 
It  breaks  oJF  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  when  the 
writer  had  not  proceeded  further  than  the  words  com- 
menchig  with  vowels  and  with  consonants  of  the  first 
three  classes.  It  purports  to  give  a  few  brief  etymo- 
logical explanations,  but  in  reality  it  is  admirable  as  a 
display  of  learnhig  in  many  fields  of  knowledge,  and  it 
is  especially  interesting  for  the  explanation  it  adbrds  of 
the  reasons  that  led  to  the  determination  of  words  of 
doul)tful  meaning.    While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work, 

'  lieport,  June  LS47,  /.  li.  A.  S.  x.  p.  vii.  -  lb.  p.  xvi. 

T 
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lie  received  Lassen's  Second  Memoir.  It  did  not  reach 
him  till  August  1845,  when  his  own  translations  were 
completed  and  already  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration. 
He  had  little  cause,  however,  to  regret  the  delay  that 
arose  from  the  difficultv  in  those  times  of '  communica- 
tint'  between  Bonn  and  Bagdad,'  for  he  could  have 
derived  small  benefit  from  the  verv  inferior  translations 
(){  his  predecessor.  In  the  philological  l)ranch  of  the 
subject,  however,  he  found  the  Memoir  '  of  the  greatest 
convenience  as  a  manual  of  reference,'  aiid  his 
marginal  notes  show  how  carefully  he  consulted  it.^ 

By  the  publication  of  this  work  Major  Eawlinson  at 
length  took  his  place  among  the  cuneiform  scholars  of 
Europe.  We  liave  shown  that  the  study  was  by  that 
time  far  advanc-ed,  and  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Persian  column  were  already  surmounted.  Eawlinson 
did  not,  therefore,  put  forward  any  pretension  to  original 
discovery  in  that  department,  but  was,  he  said,  '  content 
to  rest  my  present  claims  on  the  noveltj'  and  interest  of 
my  translations.'-  He  hoped  eventually  to  earn  the 
higher  distinction  of  an  original  discoverer,  '  according 
to  the  success  that  may  attend  my  efforts  to  decipher  the 
Median  [Susian]  and  Babylonian  inscriptions.'  It  was 
not,  however,  without  an  effort  that  he  presented  himself 
in  so  modest  a  garb  upon  this  occasion.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  each  step  in  the  tedious 
process  of  decipherment  by  his  own  unaided  effort ; 
and  in  whatever  light  he  might  appear  to  the  public,  he 
was  certainly  an  original  discoverer  to  himself.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  if  Grotefend  and  Lassen  had  never  lived 
tlie  world  would  have  been  indebted  wholly  to  him  for 
the  discovery,  and,  although  we  think  he  may  have 
been  influenced  more  than  he  suspected  by  other 
scholars,  there  is  no  great  improbabihty  in  supposing 

»  J.  Ji.  A.  s.  X.  18.  -  lb.  X.  2. 
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that  his  own  ingenuity  would  have  been  quite  equal  to 
grapple  singly  with  the  task. 

Notwithstanding  his  avowed  disclaimer,  he  still 
cherished  the  opinion  that  he  had  really  made  some 
important  contributions  to  the  determination  of  the 
alphabet.  On  one  occasion  indeed  he  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  the  paternity,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  at  least 
ten  characters,  and  he  referred  to  his  correspondence 
with  Bumouf  and  Lassen  as  the  medium  throu^fh  which 
he  had  made  his  influence  felt.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  According 
his  own  admission,  he  knew  as  little  of  the  Continental 
scholars  as  they  did  of  him  until  his  first  communica- 
tion  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  which  was  received  in 
March  1838.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Bumouf  and 
Lassen  liad  published  their  Memoirs  two  years  before ; 
so  neither  of  these  could  have  been  influenced  by 
Rawlinson.  It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  he 
could  have  suggested  any  of  the  six  values  ascribed  to 
Jacquet,  whose  essay  appeared  in  the  course  of  1838. 
Here  a  comparison  of  dates  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
determine  the  question.  Eawlinsons  communication 
was  known  in  London  on  March  14,  and  was  submitted 
to  the  French  Society  on  April  20.  Jacquet  began 
that  very  month  to  publish  his  criticism  of  Lassen,  and 
his  active  mind  was  full  of  the  subject.  He  was  no 
doubt  present  at  the  meeting  when  Rawlinson's  copy 
of  the  inscription  was  submitted  to  the  Society,  and 
there  was  ample  time  for  him  to  profit  by  any  sugges- 
tions it  contained  in  his  future  papers  on  the  subject. 
We  have,  however,  conclusive  proof  from  Rawlins(m's 
own  admission  that  the  values  of  these  six  letters  were 
not  then  known  to  him.  Nor  could  tliev  have  been 
communicated  to  Jacquet  through  his  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Burnouf.      Jacquet  died  in  July 
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1838,  and  Eawliiison's  correspondence  with  Burnouf 
and  Lassen  did  not  beijin  till  the  summer  of  that  vear.^ 
From  that  period  Rawlinson  himself  accounts  for  all 
the  letters  in  question.  Writinir  after  Jacquet's  death, 
he  tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Burnouf  that  lie  had  just  found 
the  value  of  16  (^)  ch.  Two  other  values,  20  (j^  th 
and  41  (X^^)  /^  ^^^  lixed  still  later  in  the  winter 
1838-9  ;  another,  27  (\i^^  Ih  1^^  acknowledjjfes  he 
received  from  Lassen.-  The  siirn  10  i^^  he  also  fixed 
in  1838-0  ;  but  he  gave  it  the  same  value  as  Lassen 
had  done  hi  1830,  viz.  u\  In  Germanv  v  was  no 
doubt  equivalent  to  its  correct  value  r,  but  scarcely  so 
to  an  Enjrlish-speaking  man,  especially  as  he  distin- 
guishes it  from  his  v  {^  Xo.  15.  The  other  letter,  40 
(»-^^)  >\  was  known  correctly  to  Grotefend  in  1837. 
With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  six  letters  attributed  to 
Jacquet,  it  is  seen  that  none  of  them  were  due  to  the 
influence  of  Eawlinson,  either  throui>h  his  ^lemoir  or 
subsequently  by  coi-respondence.  One  letter  (/•)  was 
fixed  l)efore  Rawlinson  was  known.  Three  others  were 
first  announced  after  Jacquet  was  dead  (10,  26,  41V 
One  was  wrong  (1()\  and  the  other  (27)  he  acknow- 
ledged to  have  borrowed  from  Lassen.  It  is  imi)ossible, 
therefore,  to  admit  tlie  pretension  put  forward  by 
UawHnson,  that  he  could  'fairly  claim  the  paternity, 
either  directlv  or  indirectlv,  of  at  least  ten  cliaracters' 
on  the  ground  that  Mt  was  imi)0ssible  to  sav  bv  whom 
each  individual  letter  l^ecame  identified.'  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  history  of  the  identification  is  plahi 
enough,  and  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  assigiung  the  pro- 
])orti()n  of  merit  du(*  to  each  discoverer.  It  was  not 
till  nfi(M'  tlie  essays  of  Jacqut^t  iliat  liawlinson  Ixm'c  any 

'    lijis>«'ii's  Jirst   letter  to  Ilawlin^oji   is  dated   Aunruat  10,   1838.      See 
Memnir  liy  Canon  iJawlinson,  y.  -in). 
-  J.  l:  A.  S.  X.  8,  0,  \{),7iut('<. 
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share  in  the  general  progress  of  the  studj' ;  and  then 
not  more  than  four  characters  remained  to  be  correctly 
identified. 

We  have  ah'eady  seen  with  what  conspicuous  success 
Rawhnson  had  found  the  true  vahies  of  two  of  these,  so 
far  back  as  1838.  One  still  gave  Lassen  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  he  had  variously  valued  it  as  k  (1836), 
ich  (1839),  Ich  (1844).  In  his  letter  to  Kawlinson  he 
preferred  to  leave  it  undetermhied  (1839).'  Kawlinson 
suggested  that  it  had  the  sound  of  t  before  i,  which  is 
so  nearly  correct  and  so  gi^eat  an  improvement  upon 
all  previous  attempts  that  it  might  almost  be  conceded 
to  him  as  an  approximate  value  if  he  had  announced  it 
earlier.  He  acknowledges  that  he  remained  long  in 
doubt  concerning  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  letters,  tliat  he  su<ri^ested  the 
emendation  to  Burnouf.-  Before  his  alphabet  appeared, 
in  1846,  the  true  value  had  Ijeen  already  fixed  by 
Holtzmann  in  1845  as  d  before  i. 

It  tlius  appears  that  Eawlinson  had  a  real  aptitude 
for  unravelling  this  kind  of  puzzle.  Only  four  letters 
were  left  to  him  by  his  predecessors ;  and  of  these  he 
'determined  two  correctly  and  one  nearly  correctly. 
The  fourtli,  28  {^{^  the  z  of  Jacquet,  he  improves  to 
an  approximate  correct  value  jli  in  his  first  alphabet ; 
and  ui  his  second  he  gives  it  correctly  as  jf  before  a :  a 
correction  made  simultaneously  by  Hincks.  He  may 
also  claim  the  merit  of  having  restored  the  sound  of  k 
(he  writes  kh)  to  25  (^).  The  value  of  this  letter  had 
lonof  before  been  fixed  bv  Grotefend,  but  since  then  it 
had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  St.  Martin 
thought  it  was  h ;  Burnouf  made  it  y  ;  and  Lassen 
thought,  in  1836,  it  stood  for  the  a  in  the  diphthong  aw, 

»  J.jR.A.S,  X.  lOyTiotp. 
-  See  ib.  p.  8,  note. 
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0^   till    at   length,    in    1844.    he    reluctantly   adopted 
Burnours  y. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  liawlinson  contributed 
two  new  letters,  one  of  which,  Xo.  43  (^^^\  n  before  a^ 
has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  alphabet.  The 
other  (^if).  if'  i>^  really  a  Susian  letter  with  a  nasal  sound, 
and  is  found  in  the  Persian  column  in  only  two  proper 
names.  Oppert  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  missing  / ; 
and  Spiegel  is  disposed  to  agree. ^ 

If  we  consult  Rawlinson's  alphabet  as  it  stood  early 
in  1846,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
correct  values  for  tlie  thirtv-three  signs  in  Niebuhr's 
list,  with  the  exception  of  two,  10  {^^  w  for  r,  and 
19  (EYY)  t  for  c/,  and  both  of  these  may  be  almost 
allowed  to  him  as  approximately  correct.  In  the  case 
of  the  first,  indeed,  we  have  already  conceded  it  to  Lassen, 
in  consequence  of  the  practical  exclusion  of  w  from 
the  German  language  :  and  we  have  only  denied  it  to 
Eawlinson  because  he  distinguishes  it  from  his  15  (^)  v. 

We  have  not  included  the  addition  of  the  as})irate 
amontr  the  number  of  errors,  where  it  indicated  only  an 
unimportant  modification  of  a  correct  sound.  It  had 
its  oriijin  in  the  difiicultv  that  was  found  in  believincr 
that  there  could  be  more  than  one  sign  in  the  alphabet 
to  express  precisely  the  same  sound.  We  have  seen 
that  Hincks  had  just  shown  that  these  signs  do  in  fact 
express  the  same  sound,  and  that  their  employment 
depends  solely  upon  the  vowel  that  follows.  After 
Major  Rawlinson's  first  al})habet  was  in  print,  he  arrived, 
independently,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  precisely 
the  same  conclusion.  He  had  lono-  been  struck  with 
the  i)eculiarity  that  certain  consonants  are  only  to  be 
found  followed  by  a  particular  vowel,  and  in  his  first 
alphabet    he  indicated  five  letters  thus   distinguished. 

*  Spiegel,  p.  154. 
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These  were  :  19,  ^  with  i  ;  29,  m  with  ^ ;  33,  )n  with  u ; 
40,  r  with  u ;  43,  n  with  u  ;  and  he  observed  especially 
the  affinity  the  vowel  i  had  for  certain  consonants — a 
peculiarity  he    noticed    also   in   some    of  the    Scythic 
laniiuafjes.^     Wlien  once  his  attention  was  directed  to 
these  facts  it  was  not    long   before  he  set   himself  to 
account  for  them.     One  of  the  most  useful  contributions 
to  decipherment  made  by  Lassen  arose  from  the  sug- 
gestion  that  an  a   is   understood   though   not   always 
expressed   after   a   consonant,  when   not   followed  by 
another  vowel.     Indeed  until  this  idea  occurred  to  him 
the  result  of  decipherment  was  the  apparition  of  a  long 
series   of    words   consisting   of    an    agglomeration    of 
consonants  which  no  living  tongue  could  pronounce. 
The  next  step  to  be  made,  resulted  from  the  observation 
that  some  letters  were  always  followed  by  i  and  others 
bv  ti.     A  laborious  classification  of  each  letter  accordin<i 
as  it  was  followed  by  each  of  these  vowels  was  therefore 
undertaken,  and  the  result  was  sulficientlv  remarkable. 
Tt  showed  that  in  two  cases  in  the  grade  of  sonants  {d 
and  m)  there  was  a  different  sign  according  as  the  letter 
was  followed  bv  a,  i.  or  //.     Converselv,  there  were  three 
cases  in  the  grade  of  aspirates  [th.  y,  sh)^  where  the  same 
si<rn  mi<rht  be  found  l)efore  any  of  the  three  vowels  ; 
and    finally  there  were  several    cases  in  the  grade  of 
surds  {k^  t^  and  /'),  where  it  was  noticed  that  tlie  same 

'  llawlinson  wrote,  early  in  1846:  *The  cause  of  the  affinity  of  the 
vowel «  for  the  characters^',  t,  m  and  v  can  nyither  be  explained,. nor  can 
we  perceive  any  uniform  effect  which  the  coalition  produces  upon  the 
phonetic  power  of  the  consonant.  I  can  only  illustrate  the  formation  of 
the  different  groups  by  adverting  to  the  law  which  still  prevails  in  th*- 
Tartarian  dialects,  requiring  the  juxtaposition  of  certain  vowels  with 
consonants  in  order  to  render  the  latter  articulable  ;  and  by  observing  that, 
as  a  similar  rule  appears  to  hold  good  in  the  so-called  Median  alphabet, 
which  has  every  indication  of  a  Scythic  origin,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Persian  w^riting  may  have  been  indebted  to  that  source  for  so  remark- 
able a  deviation  from  the  true  ])rinciples  of  Arian  orthography.*  J,  K.  A.  S. 
X.  C6. 
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sign  was  followed  by  either  a  or  f,  and  that  a  different 
sign  was  nsed  before  u.  Taking  these  facts  into 
consideration,  Eawlinson  thought  he  observed  sufficient 
regularity  to  justify  him  in  formulating  the  general  law 
that,  for  some  unexphiined  reason,  the  grade  of  surds  in 
each  class  were  expressed  by  two  signs,  one  used  before 
a  and  2,  the  other  l^efore  a ;  the  grade  of  aspirates  by 
one  sign  only,  equally  available  before  any  of  the  thn*e 
vowels ;  and  the  grade  of  sonants  by  three  signs,  each 
applied  to  one  vowel  only.  Tie  admitted  that  there 
were  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  indeed,  the  class 
of  dentals  is  the  only  one  where  the  series  is  complete, 
but  the  exceptions  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  chiefly 
to  the  incompleteness  of  the  alphabet.' 

When  the  letters  of  Ivawlinson's  original  alphabet 
were  distributed  into  the  various  classes  of  gutturals, 
palatals,  and  so  on,  and  among  the  subdivisions  of  surds, 
aspirates,  and  sonants,  they  were  found  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  some  such  law  in  the  cases 
that  have  been  named.  With  Holtzmann's  correction 
of  19  (^yy)  from  t  to  f/,  he  liad  the  three  cVs  required 
to  complete  his  sonants  of  the  dental  class.  His  own 
list  gave  him  the  tliree  nis  required  for  the  sonants  of 
the  nasal  class  ;  and  he  alreadv  knew  that  one  was 
used  onlv  bc^fore  /,  and  tlie  other  onlv  before  u.  He 
knew  also  that  the  as^nrates  of  three  of  the  classes 
were  to  be  found  indifterentlv  before  anv  vowel.  In 
the  case  of  the  surds,  he  had  found  that  five  of  them 
\k  y^,  ch  ^,  t  ^yyy,  n  ^^.  r  ^y)  are  always  to  be  found 
before  either  an  a  or  an  /.  lie  knew  also  that  his 
second  sign  for  /?  {^  (43)  and  his  second  sign  for  r 
*-^^  were  only  to  be  found  before  // ;  and  he  ol)served 
that  the  signs  he  still  read  [^  kh  and  (yyy^  th  were 
also  oidy  found  before  it.     It  required,  therefore,  no 

'  j.n.A.s.  X.  176. 
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great  effort  to  deprive  them  of  their  //,  and  to  range 
them  with  the  others  as  the  second  sii>ns  in  tlie  surd 
grades  for  k  and  t. 

Once  the  existence  of  this  law  was  hiferred,  Eawlin- 
son  was  led  to  make  other  modifications  in  his  original 
alphabet,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  strict  conformity, 
and  in  every  instance  the  alteration  has  been  confirmed. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  letters 
into  the  various  classes  and  grades,  and  the  modifica- 
tions they  underwent.  When  they  fail  to  comply  with 
the  supposed  law,  the  deficiencies  are  left  blank  :  when 
they  violate  it,  the  offence  is  marked  by  ' ! '. 

Uawlinson's  Alphabet,  ai?teb  Atjqust  25,  1846  * 
Gutturals,    Followed  by  a        (  yyy  )  by  i  (  ^  )         by  m  (  /R  ) 


k  surd 


M  aspirate  ^^  —  ^^ 

y  sonant  ^T*^  ^  K^*" 


Palatals 
ch  surd 


fr  fr  — 

J  sonant  ►-Y^  ,-V^  — 
Dentnh 

M  aspirate  ^^  !<]  y<][ 

d  sonant  R  ^YY  /M 
Labials 

P  surd  ^  E  ^   f 

/aspirate  Y^^  ?  ? 

b  sonant  ^J  ^)  \  ^]  I 
Nasals 

nsurd  ^  ^^  ^(p 

ii  aspirate  »^Y  ?  ?  ? 

m  sonant  *"TTT  T \^  ^  \ 

*  J:  i?.  ^.  S.  X.  186, 


? 
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liAWLiNsoN's  A LPH ABET — Continued 
Semi-coiroh       Followed  by  o'  (  m  )  by  e  (  J5  )         by  m  (  /5y  ) 


/•  surd 

EI 

ET 

« 

y  aspirate 

^<: 

K- 

K- 

V  sonant 

-T^ 

T^ 

-IE  I 

Sibilants 

s  surd 

r^ 

TE 

TE?! 

sh  aspirate 

<< 

<< 

x< 

z  sonant 

H 

H  ? ! 

Aspirate 

h 

<K 

« 

<K 

Compound    fc 

.tr 

Doubtful  final. 

K 

One  of  the  results  of  the  classification  of  the  con- 
sonants according  to  the  vowels  that  follow  them  was 
to  introduce  a  considerable  change  in  the  method  of 
transliteration.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
a,  foUowinsi'  a  consonant,  is  found  in  the  text,  but  its 
inherence  is  hiferred.  When,  therefore,  an  i  or  ii 
immediately  follows  a  consonant  with  an  inherent  a. 
instead  of  transliterathig  as  formerly  such  a  group  as 
4^  ^  cfi  and  4^  ^fy  gu.^  they  are  now  written  gai  and 
(}au  ;  and  this  modification  has  materially  assisted  the 
explanation  of  the  words  in  which  such  combinations 
occur.  An  interesting  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
system  is  aflbrded  by  tlie  word  *  Kurus,'  which  was  so 
long  an  object  of  contention.  The  genitive  is  denoted 
l)y  the  insertion  of  an  a — '  Kuraus.'  The  letter  »-^^  (r), 
which  is  followed  by  n.  is  used  for  the  nominative 
'  Kurus ' ;  but  the  letter  ^  (y),  which  has  an  inherent  a 
is  substituted  in  the  genitive.     Thus  : 

Noui.  Kunus    ^       ^   .    »-^^    •  Kft    •    << 

kurus 

Gen.  KurauSj  il    .    <yy    .     ^Y    .    i^   .    ^^ 

k  u         r(a)  u  8 
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The  iiiterchan<»e  of  these  two  signs  in  '  Kurus '  finally 
disposed  of  a  supposition  started  by  Buniouf  and 
supported  so  lately  as  Iloltzmann,^  that  >-^^  might  be 
/,  and  that  the  Persians  pronounced  the  name  of  their 
<ifreat  kin<r  '  Kulus/ 

Considerations  of  the  same  kind  greatly  assisted 
liawlinson  in  rectifying  some  of  his  values.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  ^E*",  which  he  had  hitherto 
read  //A,  he  found  that  it  replaced  {^  the  g  before  a, 
in  order  to  form  the  locative  singular  '  Msrgaicw ;  and 
consequently  he  had  no  hesitation  'in  placing  the  two 
characters,  not  merely  in  the  same  class,  but  in  the 
same  grade  of  that  class/  It  is  therefore  now  found 
among  the  gutturals  as  g  l)efore  ur 

Precisely  the  same  considerations  led  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  28  (►-y^)  j'/t  to  j.  He  found  the  locative  of 
Susiana  ['  uwajaiya ')  written  »-y^  .  ^,  i.e.  ji,  which  he 
knew  from  granunatical  considerations  must  stand  for 
jai ;  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  *^^^  \sj  before  a  ; 
which  is  correct. 

A  farther  result  of  this  classification  is  to  supply  the 
sounds  of  the  missini*"  vowels  e  and  o.  for  when  i  or  it 
follow  a  consonant  witli  an  inherent  a,  the  diphthongs  ai 
and  au  are  produced,  which  correspond  phonetically 
and  grammatic^ally  to  the  diphthongs  e  and  6  in 
Sanscrit.^  Such  were  tlie  results  communicated  by 
Rawlinson  in  his  Supplementary  Note,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,,  crossed  the  detailed  account  of  Hincks's 
paper  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  received  in  London 
on  October  8,  and  its  substance  was  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  December  G,  and  noticed  in  the 
*  Athenaeunr  of  December  10.**     The  alterations  in  the 

*  Holtzmann,  lieitriif/e,  p.  15i\ 

2  J.  It  A,  S.  X.  177.  >  lb,  X.  176. 

*  Athenmimy  December  19,  1846,  p.  1302.     Cf.  ib.  November  22, 1884. 
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method  of  transliteration  required  by  the  new  system 
were,  as  we  have  said,  carried  out  under  the  super\dsion 
of  Mr.  Xorris.^ 

Eawlinson  has  not  drawn  up  a  formal  grammar 
of  Old  Persian,  but  lie  loses  no  opportunit)^  of  com- 
paring its  forms  with  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  and  pointing 
out  wherein  thev  a^^ree  and  wherein  they  difler.  He 
shows  that  the  initial  letter  c/,  so  frequently  employed,, 
is  used  to  express  the  temporal  augment  in  llie  past 
tenses  of  verljs,  and  according  to  tlie  analogy  of  the 
Sanscrit  it  is  short.  But  the  short  a  of  Sanscrit 
terminations  is  clianued  into  l()ni>'  a  in  the  cuneiform ; 
and  the  nmte  terminal  consonants  of  the  former  are 
usually  omitted,  as  in  the  endings  *  as/  '  at,'  '  an,'  '  am,' 
a  rule  applieable  to  both  nouns  and  verbs,  lie  shows 
also  that  the  suliixes  in  /,  so  connnon  in  Sanscrit  and 
Zend,  are  all  lenirthened  into  'iva';  a  rule  also 
applicable^  to  the  terminal  ar  li'  lie  had  finished  his 
chapter  on  the  Vocabulary,  the  student  might  have 
been  able  from  it  to  put  together  a  complete  grannnar. 
Under  their  initial  letters  we  find  '  adam,'  the  personal 
pronoun  '  ego  *  ;  '  aniya,'  '  alius  * ;  the  two  demon- 
strative pronouns  '  ava,'  'that,'  and  '  iyam,'  'this';^ 
correctly  traced  through  all  their  cases  so  far  as  they 
were  known — and  the  same  is  done  for  the  cases  of  the 
verbs  '  am4y,' '  I  am,'  and  '  thah,' '  to  say  ' ;  ^  and  in  each 
he  shows  the  close  similarity  they  exhibit  to  Sanscrit 
and  Zend.  In  his  notes  to  the  translation  he  dwells 
especially  on  the  construction  of  the  sentences  and 
upon  the  historical  questions  raided  l)y  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  text.  He  aives  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
each    letter   of    the    cuneiform    alphabet,    comparing 

^  J.  1{.  A.  iV.  X.  195,  note.  -  10.  x.  56,  60,  65,  69. 

3  lb.  xi.  15,  20,  47,  72.     Cf.  Spiegel,  pp.  180,  204,  208,  210. 
♦  lb.  xi.  27, 176.     Cf.  Spiegel,  p.  209,  222. 
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its  use  and  pronunciation  with  those  of  other 
languages.  He  can  draw  a  weahh  of  illustration  at 
])leasure  from  the  kindred  languages  of  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  Pehlevi,  Persian,  as  well  as  from  Pali,  Deva- 
nagari,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Turkish ;  and 
although  he  displays  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  is 
truly  surprising,  he  defers  with  unaffected  humility  to 
'  the  more  experienced  philologist.'  ^  He  classifies  Old 
Persian  as  belonging  to  '  the  Arian  type,  resembling 
Sanscrit  very  closely  in  its  grammatical  structure  ;  but 
in  its  orthographical  development  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating to  the  Zend  :  while  in  the  peculiarity  of 
organisation  which  requires  the  juxtaposition  of  certain 
consonants  with  certain  vowels  it  exhibits  something  of 
a  Scythic  character.'  -  He  was  not  disposed  to  admit 
the  antiquity  then  begimiing  to  be  claimed  for  Zend. 
He  thought  that  in  comi)arison  with  Old  Persian  it 
was  modern.  He  imagined  that  the  latter  became 
gradually  extinct  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  the  former  as  a 
hieratic  and  the  other  as  a  demotic  lanj^fuaije  but 
both  derived  from  it.^  He  was  clear  at  least  that  Old 
Persian  could  never  have  descended  from  Zend,  though 
lie  reluctantly  admits  tlie  possibility  of  their  contem- 
porary existence.  His  unwillingness  to  allow  the 
antiquity  of  Zend  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
lewndary  character  of  the  Zenda vesta,  a  l)Ook  which 
he  considered  could  not  liave  been  written  till  after 
tlie  cuneiform  Persian  had  been  entirely  forgotten. 
( )therwise,  he  said,  '  the  priesthood  could  neither 
liave  hnd  the  audacity  nor  the  desire  to  darken 
authentic  history  l)y  tlie  distorted  and  incomplete 
allusions  lo  Jemshid  and  tlie  Kavanian  monarchs  which 

1  J.  i?.  A.  S.  \.  83.  '•  lb.  p.  40.  '  Id.  p.  50. 
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are  found  in  the  Yendidad  Sade  and  in  the  ancient 
hymns.'  ^ 

The  appeaiance  of  Eavvhnson's  work  was  received 
with  feelings  of  enthusiasm  in  Germany.     The  reproach 
that   England   had   hitherto    neglected   the   cuneiform 
records  was  at  length  effaced,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  entitle  her  to  claim  the  first  place  in  the  roll  of  dis- 
covery.    Benfey  declared  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  con- 
tributions made  in  recent  times  in  tlie  lield  of  Oriental 
research  could  compare  with  it  in  importance.-     Major 
Eawlinson,  he  says,  displays  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  decipherment,  and  an  accuracy  and  depth  of  philo- 
logical learning  that  render  it  peculiarly  fortunate  that 
such  an  important  document  should  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.     In    mere   length,   the    inscription   exceeds   by 
more    than   a   hundred   lines    all   those    published   by 
Lassen  put   together.     It  consists  of  five  columns   of 
about  four  hundred  and  ten  lines,  and,  although  there 
is  considerable  repetition,  it  nevertheless  offers  a  great 
variety  of  words  and  phrases  which  added  innnensely 
to    the    knowledge    previously    acquired.^     One   great 
difficulty  with  which  he  had  to  grapple  was  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  the  text.     A  glance  over  the  plates 
will  show  the  numerous  blanks  left  in  the  writinu'  hi 
consequence  of  injury  to  the  rock.     Rawlinson's  copy 
was  so  carefully  executed  that  he  committed  only  one 
serious   error,  tlie   omission  of  a   line    in    the    fourth 
column.     The  other  imperfections  are  due  entirely  to 
the   ravages  of  time.     In  tlie  first  colunm  there  is  a 
large  fissure  on  the  right  hand,  extending  from  the  top 
to  the  twenty-fifth  line,  and  again  from  the  sixty-third 

»  J.E.A.S.  xi.  51. 

'  Die  PersUchen  Keilinschrifteriy  Leipzig,  1847. 

'  111  the  Persepolitan  texts  there  are  not  more  than  four  hundred  words ; 
the  Behistun  comprises  ten  times  as  many  as  all  the  rest  put  together. 
Darmesteter,  quoted  by  Perrot,  History  of  Art  in  Persia,  p.  33,  yiote. 
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line  to  the  end,  besides  numerous  occasional  gaps  else- 
where.    But  the  second  column  is  in  a  much  worse 
condition.     '  A  fissure,  varying  in  breadth,  caused  by 
the  percolation  of  water,  bisects  it  and  destroys   the 
continuity  of  the  writing  throughout  its  w4iole  extent.'  ^ 
The  third  is  nearly  perfect,  except  at  the  bottom,  where 
several  lines  are  whollv  lost.     The  fourth  column  is 
worse  than  the  second ;  '  a  fissure  transects  the  tablet 
longitudinally,'  and  in  the  lower  half  '  the  rock  is  more 
or   less   broken  by    the   trickling  of  the  water.'     But 
when  we  come  to  the  fifth,  we  find  '  a  state  of  such 
deplorable  mutilation  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
and  ingenuity  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  text,  or 
to  attempt  anything  like  a  connected  and  intelligible 
translation.'     In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  he  was 
obliged    to    have    recourse    to    very    elaborate    and 
ingenious   restorations.      At   the   end   of    the   second 
column,  for  instance,  he  found  the  Susian  copy  perfect, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  '  restore '  the  Persian  text.     It 
is  one  of  the  first  instances  of  a  long  translation   from 
the  Susian,  and  his  version  of  it  turned  out  afterwards 
to  be  correct.^     In  the  numerous  repetitions  that  occur 
so  frequently,  he  found  a  safe  guide  in  other  passages 
of  the  inscriptions.     Sometimes,  however,  he  had  to 
work  on  much  less  solid  foundation,  as  when  he  souirht 
help  from  other  sentences  that  were  only  '  of  nearly 
similar   construction ' ;    or    when   his    restoration   was 
*  generally  borne  out  by  the  context ' ;  or  merely  by 
considerations   of    '  grammati(*al   propriety.'     In   such 
cases  he  could  never  arrive  at  more  than  a  high  proba- 
bility.    He  had  frequently  to  measure  the  length  of  a 
blank  and  then  tax  his  memory  to  supply  one  or  more 
words  with  the  required  number  of  letters  tliat  would 
fit  into  the  vacant  place  and  at  the  same  time  make 

'  J.  li.  A.  S.  X.  p.  xlvi.  ^  Spiegel,  p.  1^3. 
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sense.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  fourth  column,  the  sense 
was  so  ol)scure  that  he  feared  his  '  restorations  will  be 
considered  rather  bold  tlian  felicitous.'  ^  Occasionally 
his  courage  failed  him  aUoc^ether,  and  he  was  oblifjed 
to  confess  that  '  I  cannot  restore  the  [passage]  even 
conjecturally.'  It  is  remarkable  how  uniformly  success- 
ful his  '  conjectural  restorations  '  were  found  to  be. 
He  imposed  the  most  admirable  restraint  upon  the 
intuitive  faculty  with  which  he  was  so  eminently 
gifted;  and  his  emendations  exhibit  a  patience  and 
sobriety  that  many  scholars  enii^awd  in  similar  work 
mii^ht  advantageously  study.  When  he  had  sur- 
mounted  the  imperfections  of  the  text  so  far  as 
possible,  he  set  Inmself  to  the  task  of  translation,  and 
achieved  tlie  most  notal)le  success  in  this  department  of 
literature.  Wlien  we  consider  that  he  had  to  unravel 
the  intricacies  of  long  sentences,  determine  tlie  gram- 
matical relations  of  multitudes  of  new  words  and  fix 
their  meaning  by  a  patient  comparison  with  Zend  or 
Sanscrit  analogies,  the  unfailing  divination  he  displays 
is  absoUitely  marvellous.  A  careful  ('omparison  of  this 
first  translation  with  that  now  accepted  as  correct  will 
show  com))arati\'ely  few  alterations,  although  the 
labours  of  many  scholars  have  since  been  devoted  to  a 
ri^rorous  study  of  tlie  sain(^  text.  Tlie  main  l)ody  of 
the  translation  remains  tlie  same,  word  for  word,  down 
to  the  minutest  particulars.  Some  doubtful  passages, 
concerning  which  IJawlinson  himself  entertained  doubts, 
have  been  cleared  up;  but  it  rarely  happens  even  in 
these  that  the  original  translation  was  hi  fault  as  to  the 
general  meaning. 

The  loiiu  list  of  commentators  begins  with  Benfev, 
whose    tract  on  the    subject  was  sent  to  the  press  in 

January  1847,  when  he  could  only  have  seen  the  first 
•  *■ 

'  J.  It.  A.  .V  x.  p.  Ivii. 
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part  of  Rawlinson's  work.  Some  of  Benfey's  sugges- 
tions have  been  accepted,  others  definitely  rejected. 
A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  earliest  attempt  at  revision.  Almost  the 
first  error  occurs  in  Column  I.  par.  10,  where  we 
find :  '  The  troubles  of  the  state  ceased  which  Bardius 
excited.'  Rawlinson  warns  us  that  '  this  sentence 
cannot  be  read  with  any  certainty,'  on  account  of  a 
blank  in  the  uiscription,  and  the  doubt  attaching  to 
the  word  '  azada.'  Benfey  derives  tliis  word  from  the 
Sanscrit  '  ajatii,'  which  signifies  '  deprived  of  children,* 
and  he  translates  the  passage  :  '  The  kingdom  was  de- 
prived of  heirs  because  Bardius  was  killed.'  ^  But  tliis 
alteration  turned  out  to  be  quite  unauthorised.  '  Azda,' 
as  the  word  is  now  written,  is  identified  with  the 
Armenian  'azd,'  ^information,'  corresponding  to  the 
Sanscrit  '  addha,'  '  certain ' ;  and  Eawlinson  himself 
corrected  the  passage  in  1873  to  'It  was  not  known  to 
the  state  that  Bardius  was  killed.'  The  accepted  ver- 
sion given  by  Spiegel  is  '  The  army  had  no  information 
that  Bardius  was  killed.'  -  Soon  after,  we  are  told  that 
'Cambyses,  unable  to  endure  his  [misfortunes],  died' 
(par.  11).  Benfey  attributes  his  death  to  '  overwhelming 
anger '  (iibergrossem  Zorn)  ;  but  Oppert  showed  that 
the  word  really  means  '  suicide.'  In  1873,  Eawlinson 
had  made  the  rectification  himself.^  Not  more  happy 
was  the  substitution  of  '  Liebet  mich '  for  the  often 
repeated  exclamation  Kawlinson  renders  '  II ail  to  thee  ! ' 
and  which  properly  signilies  '  Go  forth  ! '  as  Rawlinson 
said  in  1873. 

There    are,   however,   some    instances    where    the 

'  lienfey,  Dir  Persischen  Keilinschnften  (Leipzig,  1847),  p.  9. 
'  liecords  of  the  PaH,  U.S.  i.  112.     Spiegel,  pp.  7,  SQ. 
'  liecords,  loc.  cit.  p.  112. 
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commentator  makes  a  useful  correction.  The  erroneous 
readincr,  *  he  would  frequently  address  the  state '  (par. 
13),  he  altered  to  '  er  mochte  das  Eeich  mit  Macht 
vernichten,'  which  approaches  Spieijel,  '  er  mochte  viele 
Leute  todten,'  or,  as  Eawlinson  said  in  1873,  'he  slew 
many  people.'  So  also  the  passage  '  afterwards  Dadarses 
remained  away  from  me  in  the  field '  (Col.  II.  par.  9),  is 
improved  to  '  dann  erwartete  mich  dem  Befehl  gemass 
Dadarses.'  This  EawHnson  changed  in  1873  to  'after- 
wards Dadarses  waited  for  me  there,'  the  accepted 
version  being  '  dort  erwartete  mich  Dadarses  so  lange ' 
etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  critic  was  himself 
liable  to  fall  into  superfluous  additions  not  far  removed 
from  error.  Sometimes,  however,  he  avoided  this  trap, 
as  when  he  substituted  '  he  lied '  (Col.  IV.  par.  1)  for 
Eawlinson's  '  impostor,'  and  '  if  you  so  think '  (par.  5) 
for  '  if  it  should  be  thus  kept  up.'  But  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  lienfey  follows  his  leader  into  error 
with  perfect  complacency.  In  one  or  two  places 
Eawlinson  is  oblii:»ed  to  confess  that  the  difliculties  are 
so  great  that  translation  is  almost  impossible.  One  of 
these  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  religious  reform 
after  the  death  of  Gomates,  the  Magian  (Col.  I.  par.  14). 
Eeferring  to  this  passage,  he  says:  '(3f several  of  the 
most  important  words  the  orthography  is  doubtful ;  of 
others  the  etymology  is  almost  impenetrable,  and  the 
construction,  moreover,  in  some  parts  renders  the 
division  into  sentences  a  matter  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment.' ^  But  the  difficulties  have  been  found  almost  as 
insuperable  l)y  his  successors.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  derive  assistance  from  the  Susian  and  Babvlonian 
(columns,  wliere  the  difficulties  are  even  greater.  The 
meaning  of  some  words  still  remains  a  mystery,  and 
even   the    general    drift   of    the   passage    is   open   to 

»  J,  R.  A,  S.  X.  206. 
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discussion.  Spiegel  ^  warns  his  readers  that  the 
explanation  of  tlie  whole  paragraph  is  still  so  uncertain 
that  no  opinion  as  to  the  religious  history  of  the  times 
can  be  prudently  based  upon  it.  But  such  j^assages  as 
these  are  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  from  the 
moment  of  Rawlinson's  publication  the  contents  of  the 
inscription  were  known  as  thoroughly  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  The  careful  study  of  two  generations  of 
scholars  has  ('hanged  a  word  here  and  a  word  there, 
and  cleared  up  the  meaning  of  a  few  doubtful  passages, 
but  in  all  substantial  respects  the  translation  i-emains 
unaltered. 

Eawlinson  s  revised  translation  of  the  inscriptions 
published  two  years  before  by  Lassen  forms  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  Memoir.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  contrast  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  two  translators,  liawlinson's  transliteration  pre- 
sents an  entirely  modern  appearance  in  consequence 
of  the  (correctness  of  the  values  of  so  many  signs. 
There  are  still  a  few  errors,  owing  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  final  syllable  in  such  words  as  '  thatiya,' 
'  tyaia,'  and  others,  an  error  already  signalled  by 
Ilincks.  But  these  are  of  small  importance.  As  regards 
the  translations,  he  brouijfht  from  the  studv  of  the 
Behistun  record  a  knowledge  of  the  language  that  no 
one  else  then  possessed,  and  he  was  able  at  once  to 
resolve  difficulties  that  had  baflfled  all  previous  attempts. 
Such  expressions  as  '  generosus  [sum] '  finally  dis- 
appeared for  the  correct  rendering  '  he  says.'     Sentences 

*  Spiegel,!).  89.  Spiegel  translates  (1881) :  *  Die  Piiitze  der  Anbetung, 
welche  Gaumata  der  Mager  zerstiirt  hatte,  bewalirte  icb  dem  Volke,  die 
AVeidepliitze  (?),  die  Hoerden,  die  Wohniingen  je  nacli  Clain'ii,  was  Gaumata 
der  Mager  ibiien  weggenommen  hatte  '  (p.  9).  Wcissbach  (1893) :  *  Die 
Tem])el,  welche  Gaumata,  der  MagiT,  zerstort  hatte,  stellte  icb  wieder  her, 
fiir  das  Volk  die  Hilfsmittel,  die  Herden  und  das  Wobnen  in  don  Ilausern 
(?)  welcbe  Gaumata,  der  Mager,  geraubt  hatte  '(p.  15). 

u  2 
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that  were  hitherto  entirely  misapprehended  now  appear 
hi  their  correct  form.  '  The  son  of  xA.rcis '  gives  place 
to  '  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian  of  Arian  descent/ 
The  last  paragraph  of  tlie  same  inscription  is  satis- 
factorily explained.  Even  where  he  fell  short  of  success, 
as  m  the  end  of  tlie  I  inscriptioii,  he  made  important 
contributions  to  the  elucidation  of  intricate  passages. 

Eawlinson  added  the  inscription  on  the  Venice  vase, 
not  known  to  Lassen.  It  had  been  recently  published 
by  Longperier  in  the  'llevue  Archeologique '  (1844), 
who  thouijht  it  sliould  be  referred  to  Artaxerxes  I. 
Eawlinson  translated  it  'Artaxerxes  the  Kino-'  and 
assigned  it  to  Artaxerxes  Oclius.  Opinion  has  since 
been  divided  upon  the  subject ;  Spiegel  and  Menant 
follow  Longperier ;  Oppert  and  Weissbach  follow  Eaw- 
linson. 

Very  few  additional  inscriptions  in  Old  Persian  have 
been  brouaht  to  liiiht  since  the  date  of  Eawlinson's 
Memoir.  But  a  good  deal  of  lal)our  has  been  spent  in 
clearing  up  the  doubtful  passages  in  those  already 
known.  Li  some  cases  the  text  was,  as  we  have  said, 
so  much  mutilated  as  to  defv  inieUi^ible  translation. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  fifth  column  of  the  Behistun  ; 
and  Eawlinson  thought  it  best  to  omit  it  altogether 
from  his  revised  edition  of  ISTo.^  This  diiiidence, 
however,  may  have  stinndated  M.  ()])pert  to  attempt  a 
restoration  of  the  text.  We  havi'  ah-eady  described 
the  process  followed  by  Eawlinson.  It  consisted  in 
selectinii'  a  word  or  words  containing:  the  number  of 
letters  required  to  fit  into  the  space  left  vacant  by  the 
erasure  of  the  text,  and  wliicli  would  at  the  same  time 
make  some  kind  of  sense.  It  is  obvious  how  much  of 
the  success  of  tliis  operation  will  depend  upon  the 
ingenuity  of   the  restorer ;    and    still   more   upon   the 

'  Records,  0.  S.  i.  128. 
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restraint  he  exercises  over  his  imagination.  No  one  is 
more  distinguished  than  M.  Oppert  for  the  ingenuity  of 
his  conjectural  restorations ;  and  the  column  that 
Eawlinson  abandoned  as  hopeless  appears  in  Oppert's 
edition  as  the  '  Complementary  Behistun  Text/  and  in  a 
comparatively  perfect  condition.  In  this  case  he  could 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  translations,  because 
both  the  other  columns  are  destroyed ;  and  not  much 
by  comparison,  for  there  are  few  parallel  passages. 
His  work  is,  therefore,  the  more  admirable  as  a  display 
of  the  imaginative  faculty.  But  his  reading  has  not 
been  accepted  by  Menant  or  Spiegel,  or  by  Weissbach.^ 
No  doubt  we  owe  the  '  Testament  of  Darius  at  Naksh- 
i-Kustam '  to  the  same  method  which  appears  to  have 
Ijeen  exercised  upon  tlie  few  lines  copied  by  Westergaard 
from  the  long  inscription  below  the  one  known  and 
which  Spiegel  declares  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
translate.^'  One  of  the  three  short  inscriptions  engraved 
above  the  figures  of  the  Tomb  has  also  given  rise  to 
some  discussion.  Mr.  Tasker,  an  English  traveller,  sent 
them  to  Eawlinson,  by  whom  they  were  published  in 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  and  an  improved 
version  appeared  some  time  afterwards.^  Even  at  that 
period  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  at  least  one  of  these  short  legends. 
According  to  Eawlinson,  Xorris,  and  Oppert,  Aspathines 
is  the  'keeper  of  the  arrows'  of  Khig  Darius;  but 
Norris  adds  '  chamberlain '  and  Oppert  '  quiver-bearer.' 

^  Ih.  Lx.  68,  69.  Cf,  Spiegel,  pp.  41,  109 ;  Menant,  Les  AchhrUnides, 
p.  122  ;  Weissbacb,  Altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  p.  31. 

'^  Records,  O.S.  ix.  77  ;  Kawlinson,  J,R.  A.  S.  x.  311 ;  Spiegel,  p.  121. 
M.  Benfey  attempted  to  restore  this  inscription,  but  in  1852  Oppert  de- 
clared that  the  labour  was  a  simple  loss  of  time.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  his  first  impression.  Journal  Asiatique^ 
xix.  172  (March  1852). 

'*  Vol.  xii.  p.  xix,  XV.  p.  432  ;  Spiegel,  p.  69 ;  Oppert,  Rec,  O.S.  ix.  78. 
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Elsewhere  Oppert  translates  it  quite  diflerently  : 
'  Aspathines,  minister  of  King  Darius,  who  makes  the 
law  observed.'  Spiegel's  version  is :  '  Aspacana  des 
Konigs  Darius  genosse,  Ziigelhalter  (?).'  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  Rawlinson's  'Memoir' 
was  passing  through  the  press,  Dr.  Frederick  Hitzig 
published  a  tract  on  the  Persian  Text  of  the  Tomb 
Inscription  of  Darius ;  but  his  translation  shows  little 
advance  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Lassen.^  The 
edition  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  by  Theodore  Benfey 
made  its  appearance  early  in  1847.  His  transliteration 
suffers  from  having  been  made  before  the  method  of 
writing  explained  by  Hincks  and  Eawlinson  in  the 
previous  year  had  l)ecome  generally  known.  We  have 
already  sufficiently  noticed  Benfey 's  translations,  which 
show  considerable  improvement  on  those  of  Lassen,  but 
fall  far  short  of  the  comparative  excellence  obtained  by 
Eawlinson.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  another 
writer  appeared  whose  name  has  been  already  men- 
tioned and  who  was  destined  to  occupy  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  future  history  of  Cuneiform 
Research.  M.  Oppert  was  born  in  Hamburg  in  182-5, 
and  studied  successively  at  Heidelberg,  Bonn  and 
Berlin.  At  ]ionn  he  was  a  pui)il  of  Lassen,  and  to  this 
cir(!umstance  probably  we  owe  his  early  interest  in 
cuneiform  and  the  publication  of  a  tract  on  the 
subject  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  promising 
youth  was  precluded  by  his  Jewisli  faith  from  holding 
a  professorship-  in  Germany,  and  consequently  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1847.  His  later  writings  have  all  appeared 
in  the  French  lanuuaae,  and  for  this  reason  he  is 
generally  included  among  the  number  of  French  scholars, 
of  whom,  till  quite    recent  years,  he  was    by  far   the 

^  Spit'gel,  pp.  51),  122. 

'^  Die  Grahschnft  des  Darius^  Ziiricli,  1847. 
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ablest  representative.^  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
pamphlet  on  the  '  Lautsystem  des  Altpersischen ' 
was  his  first  effort  in  this  department  of  knowledge.^ 
In  it  he  explains  the  principle  that  regulates  the 
employment  of  the  consonants  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  as  Hincks  and  Eawlinson  had  done  in 
the  previous  year.  He  had  evidently  arrived  at  his 
conclusion  independently,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  was  not  better  informed  of  the  progress  that  had 
recently  been  made.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
attention  of  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  would 
be  directed  to  the  appearance  of  Eawlinson's '  Memoir,' 
which  was  then  eagerly  expected.  It  was  in  fact  pub- 
lished before  May  1847,  and  Oppert's  tract  was  not  sent 
to  press  till  July. 

With  the  publication  of  Eawlinson's  Memoir,  in 
1846-7,  the  decipherment  of  the  Persian  inscriptions 
may  be  considered  accomplished.  In  1850,  he  could 
write  that  there  '  are  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
words  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Persian  cuneiform 
records  upon  the  meaning,  grammatical  condition  or 
etymology  of  which  any  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
can  at  present  be  said  to  exist.'  '^  The  value  of  his  own 
contribution  to  the  general  result  received  the  fuUest 
recomiition.  Professor  Max  Mliller  declared  to  Canon 
Eawlinson  that,  'thanks  mainly  to  your  brother,  we 
have  now  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar, 
construction  and  general  character  of  the  ancient 
Persian  language  as  we  have  of  Latin.' ^  He  was 
greeted  as  the  ChampoUion  of  the  new  decipherment,  a 
position  he  has  retained  to  a  large  extent  in  Germany 
and   France.      So    late    as    1895,   M.    Oppert    found 

^  Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains. 

''  Published  at  B.rlin,  1847.  ^  j  j^  ^  g  ^ii.  403. 

*  Memoir  by  Canon  Kawlinson,  p.  165. 
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occasion  to  remark  that,  '  after  Eawlinsou  it  was  only 
possible  for  other  scholars  to  obtain  gleanings  in  the 
field  of  Persian  cuneiform  interpretation.'  ^  In  his  own 
country,  however,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  for  a  time 
from  the  shigular  aff'ectation  that  was  so  long  in  fashion, 
of  looking  to  Germany  alone  for  all  the  springs  of 
knowledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  department  at 
least,  few  Germans,  with  the  exception  of  Grotefend, 
made  any  important  contribution.  Kask,  Lassen, 
Westergaard,  were  all  Scandinavians,  and  it  is  certain 
that  for  many  years  Eawlinson  continued  to  be  the 
source  whence  Continental  writers  drew  most  largely  ; 
and  the  neirlect  into  which  he  fell  at  home  occasioned 
the  surprise  of  at  least  one  eminent  Frenchman. 
'  Young  English  and  Germans,'  says  M.  Oppert,  '  pre- 
tend not  to  know  him.  An  Englishman  once  told  me 
he  had  never  read  a  line  of  Eawlinson.  I  replied  :  '^  I 
supposed  just  so ;  if  you  had  read  liim,  your  i)apers 
would  be  less  imperfect  tlian  they  are."  '  ^'  This  testimony 
to  tlie  i>*reat  services  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  is  cfiven 
by  the  scholar  who  for  many  years  occupied  by  far  the 
most  prominent  position  among  Continental  writers 
upon  cuneiform  subjects,  and  wlio  has  himself  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  progress  of  the  study. 

In  1851,  ^[.  Oppert  undertook  a  complete  revision 
of  the  whole  series  of  Achaemenian  inscriptions.  The 
work  appeared  in  the  'Journal  Asiatique,'  between 
February  ISOl  and  rel)ruarv  1852,  and  was  after- 
wards  published  in  a  separate  form.^^  He  introduced  a 
considerable  ninnl)er  of  alterations,  in  both  the  trans- 
literation and  translation,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  been  accepted. 

^  Memoir  by  Canon  R^iwlinson,  p.  824.  *  Ih.  p.  33. 

^  Mhnoire  sur  les  hiscn'ptions des  AcheincnideSjl*€Lr[s,lSb'2,Svo.     Journ, 
Asiatifjue  (4®  serie),  vols,  xvii.-xix. 
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lie  criticised  some  of  Rawliuson's  opinions,  but  rarely 
Avitli  asperity,  and  he  generously  acknowledges  that 
tlie  Enirlish  scholar  '  a  OTandement  nierite  de  Thistoire 
du  genre  humain.'  ^  He  subsequently  revised  his  own 
translations  for  his  book  on  the  '  Expedition  en 
Mesopotamie,'  published  in  1858.  In  the  same  year 
Itawlinson  made  an  amended  version  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription  for  the  edition  of  Herodotus  published  by 
liis  brother  ;  and  again  in  1873  for  the  '  Records  of  the 
Past.'  -  The  other  inscriptions  were  once  more  revised 
by  Oppert  in  1877  for  the  same  useful  publication.^ 
But  meanwhile  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  Persian 
inscriptions  had  been  pubHshed  by  Spiegel  in  Germany 
in  1802,^  and  hi  France  in  1872,  by  M.  Menant.^  The 
latest  publications  on  the  subject  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  are  the  valuable  treatises  on  the  languages 
of  the  first  and  second  columns  by  Weissbach,^  and 
of  the  third  column  by  Dr.  Bezold,^  accompanied  in 
each  case  by  a  revised  text,  transliteration  and  trans- 
lation. 

^  Journal  AsiaU'r/uff  xviii.  560. 

"  liec.  O.  S.  i.  107.  2  Id.  ix.  67. 

'  Die  Altpei'siachen  Keilinschriften^  von  Fr.  Spiegel,  second  edition, 
Leipzipf,  1881. 

•'  Zf/»  Achemhiides  et  les  Inscn'jytions  de  la  Perse,  par  Joachim  Menant, 
Paris,  1872. 

'•  Die  Altperjivtchen  Keilinschriftcnj  von  F.  II.  Weissbachund  AV.  Rang, 
Leipzig,  1893.  Die  Achiimenidenijischriften  zweiter  Art,  von  F.  II.  Weis- 
bacb,  Leipzig,  181X). 

'  Die  Achiim.  Ins.  des.  Bahylonischen  Textes,  von  I>r.  Carl  Bezold, 
Leipzig,  188l>. 
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CHAPTER   V 

DECIPIIKRMKM    OF   THE    SECOND    OR    SUSIAN    COLUMN — 
WESTEKGAAKD    TO    OPPERT A.D.    1844-o2 

The  sijiiial  success  that  had  been  achieved  in  the 
deciphennent  of  the  Persian  column  of  the  Achae- 
menian  inscriptions  greatly  facihtated  the  accomphsh- 
ment  of  the  difficult  task  that  still  remained.  In  the 
other  two  columns  it  was  comparatively  easy,  especially 
in  the  short  inscriptions,  to  identify  the  combinations  of 
signs  that  corresponded  to  the  proper  names  in  the 
Persian,  and  to  check  them  bv  their  recurrence  in  the 
positions  where  they  were  again  to  be  expected.  The 
satisfactory  application  of  this  process  left  no  doubt 
that  the  writing-  in  both  colunms  was  from  left  to  ri<xht ; 
and  that  thev  were  translations  of  the  same  text. 
When  tlie  groups  of  characters  composing  the  proper 
names  were  ascertained,  the  next  process  was  to 
separate  them  into  letters  or  syllables,  and  to  identify 
each  with  the  corresponding  letter  in  Persian.  The 
result  of  this  hiquiry  was  to  show  clearly  that  the 
writing  was  partly  syllabic  and  to  raise  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  also  partly  ideogra})hic.  It  was  seen  that 
the  signs  were  too  numerous  to  be  limited  to  an  alphabet, 
and  that  long  words  could  be  exj)ressed  with  compara- 
tively few  signs.  In  some  cases  its  ideographic  character 
was  illustrated  1)V  the  occurrence  of  only  one  si^n  to 
represent  an  entire  word — such  as  'King.'  It  was  also 
observed  that  in  the  second  column  a  vertical  wedge 
usually  prec'eded  proper  names  as  a  determinative. 
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From  the  time  when  Niebuhr  pointed  out  that  there 
were  three  essentially  different  styles  of  writing,  and 
that  each  style  was  uniformly  reproduced  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  all  the  inscriptions,  the  subject  had 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  three  columns  repeated  the  same  text  in  the 
same  language  written  in  different  characters.^  Grote- 
fend,  however,  recognised  that  the  languages  also  were 
different,  but  he  thought  they  were  dialects  closely 
related  to  each  other.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
considered  to  be  Zend,  which  he  called  the  Median 
language  ;  the  second  he  thought  was  Parsi,  or  the 
language  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  third  another  dialect 
of  Persian,  possibly  Pehlevi.^'  Subsequently  he  changed 
the  order  of  the  last  two,  and  described  them  respec- 
tively as  resembling  Pehlevi  and  Parsi.^  As  regards 
the  signs,  Miinter  thought  that  in  the  second  column 
they  were  syllabic  and  in  the  third  '  hieroglyphic ' ; 
Tychsen  and  Grotefend  thought  that  both  had  signs  for 
vowels  and  consonants,  which  were  at  times  replaced  by 
an  ideogram.  Grotefend  further  saw  that  the  second 
included  siuns  for  the  combination  of  a  consonant  and 
vowel ;  the  third  he  considered  had  no  vowel  signs,  but 
used  signs  for  the  triple  combination  of  consonant, 
vowel  and  consonant.'*  He  entirely  rejected  the  idea 
that  either  system  was  purely  ideographic.  In  1824, 
he  prepared  a  Table  for  the  third  edition  of  Heeren, 
showing  some  words  that  corresponded  to  each  other 
in  the  three  languages.     The  inscriptions  he  selected 

*  This  opinion  is  attributed  to  iS'iebuhr  by  M.  Oppert  {Expidition  en 
M^sopotamie,  1809,  ii.  2)  ;  in  the  passage  referred  to  Niebuhr  merely  says 
there  are  three  alphabets,  but  says  nothing  about  their  being  in  the  same 
language  (Niebuhr,  ii.  113). 

'  Heeren,  Historical  licsearches  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  324.  Durow,  Die  As- 
sy rische  Ki'ilschrifteyi  erliiutert  ("Wiesbaden,  1>^20),  p.  38. 

^  Beitriige,  1837,  p.  24.  *  Heeren,  ib.  pp.  329-30. 
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were  the  G  of  Xiebulir,  the  inscriptions  at  Murgab  and 
on  the  Cavlus  vase.  These  he  arranired  word  for  word 
in  parallel  colninns  opposite  to  one  another.  He  used  a 
full  stop  to  indicate  the  conil  )ination  of  wedges  that  went 
to  form  each  letter  or  S3dlable ;  indeed  at  that  period 
it  required  scarcely  less  skill  to  divide  the  words  into 
letters  than  to  distinguish  the  words  themselves.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  assign  values  to  the  characters, 
and  for  manv  vears  no  farther  proi^ress  was  made.  In 
1837  he  still  thouglit  the  three  columns  represented 
dialects  of  Old  Persian,  though  tliev  mii>iit  not  exactly 
correspond  to  Zend,  Pehlevi  and  Parsi.  The  two  first 
he  considered  nearer  to  eacli  other  as  regards  Ian- 
guage  ;  but  he  remarked  that  the  two  latter  presented 
a  closer  reseml)lance  to  one  another  as  regards  the 
writini^.  Still  he  said  tlie  resemblance  was  by  no 
means  so  close  as  that  between  the  third  column  and 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  He  saw  hideed  that  the 
writing  of  the  third  column  was  a  mere  simplification 
of  the  ll^bvlonian ;  and  he  liasarded  the  useful  con- 
jec'ture  that  the  writing  of  the  second  might  be  only  an 
arbitrary  modification  of  the  third.  He  would  not  even 
yet  admit  that  either  could  be,  strictly  speaking, 
described  as  syllabic ;  and  he  entirely  rejected  the  idea 
that  the  third  was  a  Semitic  lanaua^e.^ 

But  the  study  was  now  upon  the  point  of  entering 
on  an  entirely  new  phase.  We  have  already  seen  the 
success  with  which  Burnouf  and  Lassen  applied  the 
discovery  made  by  Grotefend  to  the  lonii*  list  of  names 
in  the  I  inscri})tion.  The  visit  paid  in  1843  by 
Westergaard  to  Xaksh-i-Pustam  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  a  fartlier  list  of  provinces  from  the  Tomb  of 
Darius.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  lie  made  over  his 
copy   of  the   first   column   to   Lassen,  who   was    best 

1   Beitriige,  1837,  p.  39. 
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qualified  to  turn  it  to  arcount,  and  lie  devoted  himself 
to  an  attempt  to  decipher  the  language  of  the  second 
column.  The  result  appeared  in  the  'Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes '  of  1844;  and  the  same 
year,  in  English,  in  the  '  Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du 
Xord.'  ^  In  184G,  the  Memoir  was  republished  m 
German,  along  with  Lassen's  Second  Memoir,  and  this, 
as  the  latest,  must  be  regarded  as  the  mqst  authorita* 
tive  version."  The  investigation  is  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  various  jDroper  names  contained  in  the 
inscriptions.  Westergaard  began  with  the  well-known 
names  of  tlie  Kings  which  Grotefend  had  turned  to 
such  good  account,  and  afterwards  reviewed  those  of 
the  provinces  recently  deciphered  by  Lassen.  From 
these  he  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  values  to 
attempt  a  transliteration  of  the  more  common  words 
occurring  in  the  Persian  version,  and  especially  in  the 
well-known  form  that  opens  so  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. He  has  given  us  a  transliteration  of  this  passage, 
which  is  tlie  first  ever  made  into  Eoman  characters  of  a 
Susian  inscription."^  His  work  was  necessarily  based 
upon  Lassen's  defective  decipherment  of  the  Persian 
signs ;  and  it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  it  should  re- 
produce tlie  same  erroneous  values.  He  transliterated 
all  the  various  inscriptions,  beginning  with  those  of 
Xerxes  as  the  shortest  and  simplest,  and  2)roceeding  to 
those  of  Darius,  including  the  one  at  Naksh-i-Rustam, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  copy.**  It  is  curious  to  (!oin- 
pare  the  earliest  attempts  at  transliteration  with  those 
subsequently  made  by  Oppert  and  Weisbac^h.     It  will 

*  Copenhagen,  1844. 

'  Bonn,  1845.     Westergaard  wrote  a  later  essay  on  the  same  subject  in 
Danish,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult  (Kjubenhavn,  1866). 
^  Copenhagen  edition,  pp.  330,  338. 

*  lb.  pp.  340,  3(34.     The  E  inscription  from  the  seventeenth  line  may  be 
seen  at  page  347.     Cf.  with  Weisbach,  Die  Inschriften  Zweiter  Art,  p.  82. 
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he  seen  that  few  of  tlie  words  in  his  glossary  could  now 
be  recognised.  He  liad  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  skill  as  a  translator,  for  in  this  department  he 
implicitly  followed  Lassen's  rendering  of  the  corre- 
sponding Persian  column,  and  we  find  the  same  errors 
in  both,  from  '  Ar(;a '  downwards  ;  Ijut  he  concludes  with 
the  K  inscription,  which  has  no  Persian  counterpart, 
and  here  he  achieved  a  respe(*table  success.  lie  was 
able  to  make  out  sufficient  to  show  that  Darius  laid 
claim  to  the  foundation  of  the  Persepolitan  platform.' 
In  the  German  edition  he  omits  his  adventurous  trans- 
literations (as  well  as  the  declination  of  Ku,  '  king,' 
which  it  will  surprise  some  scliolars  to  hear  takes  the 
forms  of  'Kuvoni'  in  the  accusative  sinsfular,  and 
*  Kuthin '  or  '  Kuthrar '  m  the  genitive  plural),  and  he 
has  consequently  lessened  the  interest,  if  not  the  value, 
of  that  work.- 

The  result  of  his  investii>ations  was  to  show  that 
the  language  was  partly  alphabetical  and  partly  syllabic. 
Down  to  1837,  Grotefend  had  recognised  about  sixty 
difierent  sii][ns.'^  Westeri>aard  riuhtlv  calculated,  from 
the  relation  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants,  that  they 
must  exceed  a  hundred,  but  his  actual  identification 
only  reached  eighty-two.  Tie  noticed  two  other  prob- 
able groups,  but  lie  was  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
formed  one  siirn  or  two.  One  of  them  has  now  irained 
admission."*  In  consequence  of  tlie  great  care  he 
exercised  in  the  collation  of  his  copies  only  four 
defective    sicfus    found    their    wav   into    liis    list.'^     He 

^   Cf.  CopeuUan^en  odition,  ]>.  410  ;  ]'>onn  ed.  ]>.  11. '5. 

'^  Copenhagen  e(liti»>n,  ]).  '.V23.  Cf.  this  with  the  declination  of  the 
same  word  by  He  Saulev  {Journal  Asiah'f/ue,  1840,  xiv.  170),  where  the 
accusative  singular  is  *  Ivriounay,' and  the  genitive  jilural  *  Keiouyna '  or 
*  Keioulara ' ! 

-'  Bdtriif/e,  18:^7,  p.  42.  *  Xo.  24  of  Weisbach. 

''  Nos.  9,  10,  18,  65.     Appendix  C. 
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noticed  the  recurrence  of  twelve  other  sij^nis,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  error  of  the  copyist,  though  he  thought 
three  of  them  might  be  genuine.  It  turned  out 
that  three  were  genuine,  but  only  one  of  those  that 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  so.^  In  addition  to  the 
determinative  sign  before  proper  names,  which  Grote- 
fend  had  pointed  out,  he  recognised  another,  the  hori- 
zontal wedge,  which  is  sometimes  inten^hangeable  with 
it.  It  will  remain  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  decipher- 
ment that  Westergaard  should  have  gone  out  of  his 
wav  to  declare  that  tlie  words  for  God,  Ormuzd  and 
Heaven  were  not  preceded  by  a  determinative — *  their 
importance  being,  no  doubt,  thought  too  great  to  need 
any  such  distinction.'^  He,  in  fact,  mistook  the 
determinative  sign  itself  for  the  vowel  which  happens 
to  precede  his  rendering  of  these  three  names. 

He  thought  he  had  discovered  siufus  for  six  vowels 
(a,  ^/,  z,  ^,  a  and  o)^  and  eighteen  consonants.^  Of  the 
former  only  one  {n)  turned  out  to  l)e  correct.  His  a 
and  i  have  l)oth  syllabic  values  [an  and  in).  His  long 
a  is  a  defective  sign  (No.  10).  His  e  should  be  i  and 
his  o  an  a.  Only  four  of  his  consonants  were  ultimately 
found  to  be  used  as  alphabetical  signs,  and  for  these 
his  values  are  (^orrect  (^,  M,  s  and  m),  A  few  of  the 
others  represented  correct  consonantal  values,  though 
used  syllabically.  For  example,  hisyy  is  ay>,  his  r  is  ra, 
his  s  is  as^  his  n  is  na.  He  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  syllabic  values,  sixteen  of  which  have  been  accepted 
as    strictlv   correct,    if  we   include   two   where    w    is 

^  No.  12  in  Weisbach's  list :  the  others  art*  (V{  and  65  in  the  same  list. 

*  Copenhagen  edition,  p.  278.  This  statement  is  softened  in  the  Bonn 
edition  (p.  (i>,  where  he  merely  says  that  neither  of  the  two  determinatives 
he  had  recognised  preceded  these  words.     Cf.  ib.  p.  124. 

^  He  thought  possibly  the  vowels  might  be  limited  to  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  a,  i  and  m,  and  in  that  case  he  was  disposed  to  change  his  e 
into  /,  which  would  have  been  correct  (p.  118). 
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substituted  for  tlie  more  usual  m ;  and  eight  others  may 
be  passed  as  approximately  correct  (Nos.  o,  11,  12,  22, 
23,  GO,  GO,  81).  Tlie  values  he  attached  to  about  fifteen 
other  signs  were,  however,  higlily  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading? ;  and  he  was  unable  to  assign  anv  value  what- 
ever  to  twenty- two  out  of  his  eighty-two  signs. ^ 

He  could  not  identifv  the  sion  for  / :  no  doubt 
because  there  was  no  corresponding  sound  in  the 
Persian  l)v  which  he  was  guided,  and  he  thought  that 
no  syllable  beiran  with  in.  He  considers  all  the 
svllal)les  bei^in  with  a  consonant,  though  he  detected 
two  possible  exceptions,  where  the  syllables  appear  to 
be  as  (Xos.  8  and  82).  Neitlier  of  these  are  in  reality 
exceptions,  l)ut  there  are  numerous  other  instances 
where  the  vowel  is  the  initial.  None  of  his  syllables 
exceed  two  letters,  though  later  investigation  has 
shown  that  there  are  several  cases  wliere  a  vowel 
separates  two  consonants.  lie  noticed  that  the  sylla- 
bic sign  was  frequently  replaced  by  two  signs  to 
express  the  simple  consonant  and  the  vowel.  He 
observed  the  peculiarity  that  the  language  knows  of  no 
dillerence  between  the  sounds  of  m  and  /r,  both  being 
written  with  tlie  same  letter ;  and  he  also  showed  that 
the  sonants  are  generally  absent,  for  while  1%  ^>,  t  are 
represented,  he  could  not  find  //,  />,  or  </.  Tie  saw  that 
the  consonants  are  sometimes  doubled  in  the  middle  of 
a  word ;  and  he  conjectured  that  this  form  was  adopted 
to  indicate  the  disthiction.  Thus,  he  thought  the 
syllabic  sign  for  irt  might  express  either  pi  or  bi ;  but  if 
preceded  by  the  alphal)etical  sign  for  />,  the  two 
together  denoted  the  surd. 

At  a  time  when  the  affinities  of  the  language  were 
entirely  unknown  St.  ^lartin  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Median,  no  doubt  under  the  supposition  that   it  was 

'  Bonn  edition,  pp.  118-119.     See  Appendix  C. 
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allied  to  Persian  and  spoken  by  the  Median  branch  of 
the  common  Aryan  race.^  The  investigations  now 
concluded  by  Westergaard  showed  for  the  first  time 
that  its  affinities  were  with  the  Scythic  or  Turanian 
family  of  languages,  and  the  inconvenience  of  retaining 
the  name  of  Median  first  became  apj^rent.-  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Median  conquerors  were 
Aryans,  as  may  be  shown  from  the  names  of  their 
leaders,  and  their  close  relationship  to  the  Persians  in 
race  and  language  was  accepted  l)y  all  the  early  his- 
torians as  self-evident.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
language  of  the  second  column  is  not  theirs,  yet 
Westergaard  determined  to  adhere  to  the  name  of 
Median  as  its  most  appropriate  designation.  He  was 
led  to  adopt  this  course  chiefiy  because  there  appeared  to 
be  no  other  district  except  Media  where  it  could  have 
been  spoken,  and  also  bec^ause  its  graphic  system  seems 
to  indicate  contact  with  Assyria.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  decision  was  fully  justified  at  the  time, 
and,  to  avoid  unnecessary  confusion,  in  referring  to  the 
earlier  writers  we  have  in  this  chapter  generally  followed 
their  description  of  the  language  of  the  second  column 
as  Median.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  discovery  has 
tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  Susa,  by  showing 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  its  territory  had  become  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  Cyrus,  before  his  accession  to 
the  Persian  throne.  At  the  same  time  the  connection 
between  the  lanjjua^^e  of  the  second  column  and  that 
of  tlie  ancient  inscriptions  found  in  the  district  has 
been  more  completely  recognised.  There  appears  good 
ground  to  l)elieve  that  the  Aryan  race  had  been 
established  throughout  Media  long  before  they  rose  into 

*  Bumouf,  Memoire  sur  Deu.r  InscriptioTis  (1836),  p.  2. 

'  Westergaard  (Bonn  edition),  pp.  4,  123.     C/.  Coi)enhagen  edition, 
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historical  importance.  The  incoiivenieuce  of  calling  a 
Scythian  language  after  the  Aryan  Medians  has  there- 
fore manifestly  increased,  while  the  name  of  '  Susian,' 
though  not  free  from  objection,  has  become  more 
apjjropriate,  and  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted. 
How  far  the  Ihiiguage  was  spoken  beyond  the  limits  of 
Susiana,  among  the  subject  tribes  of  Media,  may  still 
be  open  to  conjecture.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  extension. 

It  will  l^e  recollected  that  early  in  1846  Rawlinson 
had  been  able  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  second  colunm  of  the  Behistun  inscription 
from  the  Median  or  Susian  text,  tlie  Persian  version 
of  that  passage  having  been  found  illegible.^  Several 
years  later  Mr.  Nori-is,  with  all  his  special  knowledge, 
was  o])lii>'ed  to  confess  that  he  was  '  unable  to  a'ive  a 
better  transhition  than  Colonel  Kawlinson  lias  prepared' 
of  that  very  paragraph.-  In  the  same  year  Rawlinson 
announced  the  opmion  liis  studies  had  led  him  to  adopt 
upon  this  subject.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  as 
yet  acquainted  with  Westergaard's  essay :  but  he  had 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusicm  with  reference  to  the 
Scvthic  aflinities  of  the  lanOTaiie.  He  likewise  esti- 
mated  the  number  of  the  siuiis  at  about  a  hundred, 
'  the  vowels,  unless  they  commence  a  syllable,  l)eing  for 
the  most  part  inherent.'  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  the  absence  of  sonants,  but  he  saw  that  there 
must  be  considerable  interchantreability  in  letters  of 
the  same  class,  and  perhaps  even  between  a  and  /. 
He  added  that  the  language  evinced  a  repugnance 
to  r.  He  held  that  '  it  i-esembles  the  Scvthic  in  the  em- 
])loyment  of  post-positions  and  pronominal  possessive 
suifixes.'  In  the  declension  of  nouns  it  uses  post-fixed 
})articles  that  are  frequently  the   same  as   in  modern 

'  J.  R.  A.  S.  X.  L>28.  -  lb.  XV.  115. 
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Turkish,  and  he  notified  the  existence  of  a  Tartarian 
gerund.  The  pronouns  are,  he  says,  Semitic ;  the 
adverbs  Aryan  ;  the  vocabulary  a  strange  agglomera- 
tion of  Turkish  and  Semitic.  Although  its  construction 
is  more  akin  to  Aryan  than  Scythic,  yet  upon  the 
whole  he  decides  that  its  affinitv  is  with  the  Scythic, 
and  suggests  that  that  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  it  than  Median.^  He  thought  some  of  its 
peculiarities  might  be  explained  by  comparison  with 
the  Georgian,  which,  when  time  permitted,  he  proposed 
to  undertake.-  He  su^irested  that  it  was  the  lanofuai^fe 
of  the  al)orimnal  race  whom  tlie  Aryan  Medes  had  con- 
quered,  and  whose  settlements  reac^hed  at  least  to 
Itehistun,  where  an  inscription  had  l)een  found  without 
the  Persian  translation,  apparently  indicathig  that  it 
was  locally  comprehensible.'"^ 

Wlien  Uawlinsonhad  finished  liis  Persian  Memoir  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  more  elaborate  study  of  the  Median, 
and  he  appears  to  have  nearly  completed  an  essay 
upon  the  sul)ject.  Meanwhile,  however,  lie  was  drawn 
from  this  branch  of  inquiry  to  the  more  attractive  and 
useful  study  of  the  Babylonian  colunni :  and  his  work 
on  Median  was  never  pul)lished.^  He  did  not,  however, 
los(^  his  interest  in  tlie  subject.  He  handed  over  his 
<'opies  and  other  materials  to  Mr.  Xorris,  wlio  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  subject  and  to  whom  he 
continued  to  give  valual)le  assistance  as  occasion  arose. 

Tlie  study  of  Median  was  taken  up  in  the  meantime 
by  Dr.  llincks  from  the  point  where  it  was  left  by 
Westeriiaard  and  Pawlinson.  Hincks's  contribution  is 
contained  in  three  papers  read  l)efore  the  Irish  Academy 

'  J.ll.A.S.  X.  1>0,  note. 

-  Western^aard  was  also  struck  by  the  similarity  <>t*  the  Georgian  plural 
iitKx  *bi.'     Coi)enhagfn  edition,  \)\).  800,  80«">. 
'  J.ILA.Kx.  37. 
'  lb.  vol.  ix.  Report,  1S4H,  and  li.'port,  May  ]f<4X. 

V     •) 
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between  June  1840  and  January  1847;  and  the  last 
two  appeared  after  he  had  seen  the  opinions  of  Rawlin- 
son  to  which  we  have  referred.^  These  papers  were 
communicated  without  dehiy  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
London,  as  we  k^arn  from  a  note  by  the  Secretary,  who 
says  he  had  just  received  (June  1840)  a  ('ommunication 
on  the  Median  cuneiform  from  '  a  learned  clergyman  in 
a  remote  part  of  Ireland.'  - 

Hincks  diflered  in  some  material  points  from 
Westergaard.  He  would  not  admit  the  long  vowels, 
and  limited  them  to  a,  i  and  u,  adding,  however,  er  to 
their  number.  He  restricted  the  simple  consonants  to 
m,  ]>^  t^  k^  5,  and  n  ;  and  from  tliese  he  thought  all  the 
other  signs  were  combined.  He  rightly  admitted  the 
compound  syllabic  form,  consisting  of  two  consonants 
joined  by  a  vowel,  which  Westergaard  had  overlooked, 
and  he  even  allows  the  occasional  use  of  a  double  syllable, 
such  as  '  ersa '  and  '  washa.'  He  showed  that  the  vowel 
is  never  omitted,  though  not  always  necessarily  pro- 
nounced. Thus  the  group  '  an-na-ap '  reads  simply 
'  anap  ' ;  and  he  did  not  consider  that  the  simple  conson- 
ants i)recediiig  its  syllabic  form  altered  the  sound  as 
Westergaard  had  suggested.^  Hincks  adopted  the  eighty- 
two  signs  distinguislied  l)y  Westergaard,  and  attempted 
the  identification  of  sixty-seven,  or  seven  more  than 
Westergaard.  His  identification  of  the  three  vowels,  a, 
i  and  u,,  was  correc^t :  and  his  limited  number  of  con- 
sonants were  also  correct  so  far  as  they  went,  with  the 
exception  of  7>,  wliich  is  the  syllable  '  pir '  (No.  40). 
He,  however,  allotted  more  than  one  sign  to  some  of  his 
consonants  :  thus  k  is  j-epresented  l)y  three  signs,  t  by 

^  In  his  last  paper  he  made  several  corrections  in  the  values  of  the 
letters  (TranM.  Ii\  I,  Acad.  x\'\.  241)  which  Menaut  has  not  taken  into 
account  in  his  Table.     Lfs  Etrituren  cuuclformes  (second  ed.  lS(h4),  p.  138. 

-  J.  11.  A.  ♦V.  vol.  ix.  lte]»()rt,  lS4(i,  p.  xvii. 

^   Traiisaction$y\h,\^\).  \'2'>  i'8. 
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two  ;  and  conversely  lie  ciUowed  that  several  characters 
might  express  the  same  value.  lie  accepted  fifteen  of 
Westergaard's  correct  syllabic  values  and  added  nine 
of  his  own,  to  which  we  may  add  fifteen  others  nearly 
correct,  or  thirty-nine  in  all ;  thus,  including  his  three 
vowels  and  five  consonants,  he  had  forty-seven  signs 
available  for  transliteration,  as  opposed  to  the  twenty- 
nine  of  Westergaard.  Singularly  enough  he  made 
little  improvement  in  the  misleading  syllabic  signs  of 
his  ])redecessor.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  made  con- 
siderably worse,  and  added  others  of  his  own,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  few  corrections,  their  number  rose  to 
seventeen.  He,  however,  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
determinative  before  the  words  for  '  ufod,'  *  Ornmzd '  and 
'  heaven,'  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Westergaard  ;  and 
that  the  group  the  latter  had  mistaken  for  the  vowel  a 
was  precisely  that  sign.  He  was  less  successful  in  his 
classification  of  the  language,  which  he  could  not 
accept  as  Scythic.  He  considered  its  affinity  was  with 
the  Aryan  family,  but  he  could  not  .find  that  any  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  had  similar  inflections.^ 

A  few  years  later  De  Saulcv  wrote  two  articles  in 
the  'Journal  Asiatique'  on  the  Median,  without,  how- 
ever, making  any  important  contribution  to  the  subject.- 
His  papers  deserve  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
eminem.'e  in  other  departments  of  study,  and  because 
he  was  the  only  Continental  writer  whose  attention  was 
directed  at  that  time  to  this  special  branch  of  inquiry.^ 
He  thought  he  could  recognise  that  it  bore  a  close 
relationship  to  Persian,  suflicient  to  justify  the  opinion 
of  Strabo  that  the  two  lan^^ua^^es  were  the  same.     Both 

^   Transactions  J  ib.  p.  129.     J.  R.  A,  S.  xii.  483. 

'  Journal  Asiatique  (4*  s6rie),  vols.  xiv.  xv.  August  1849,  ^lay  1850. 

^  De  8aulcy  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  reading  the  Egyptian 
demotic  cliaracter,  which  Mohl  regarded  as  the  greatest  achievement  since 
Champollion  {Itapports  Annuela  ii  la  Societe  Asiatique^  1844,  p.  36). 
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Westergaard  and  liavvlinsou  had  already  observed  that 
some  of  its  ^/ramiuatical  forms  and  vocal)ulary  could 
be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the  modern  Georj^ian 
and  Turkish ;  and  De  Saulcy,  notwithstanding  his 
opinion  of  its  afllnity  with  Aryan,  fully  recognised  that 
it  had  left  traces  in  other  ([uarters,  including  Kurd, 
Mongol,  Armenian  and  the  Gipsy  tongue,  but  no- 
where to  •  a  greater  deizree  than  in  Turkish.  He 
supports  his  opinion  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  drawn 
from  these  sources  that  nmst  ha\e  fairly  distracted  his 
printer,  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  mechanism 
of  philological  dictionaries  has  in  fact  led  the  writer 
into  many  serious  errors.  He  does  not  refer  to  Hincks, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  resources  at  his  command, 
he  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  Irish  writer  whose  country 
rectory  was  ill  provided  with  these  artificial  appliances. 
De  Saulcy  has  not,  in  factt,  added  a  sintde  correct  value 
to  those  already  known,  and  has  failed  to  recognise 
several  already  established  as  correct.  The  utmost 
generosity  caimot  concede  to  him  the  possession  of 
more  than  twenty-one  correct  vaUies  and  nine  nearly 
correct,  all  previously  known ;  so  thai  he  liad  not  more 
than  thirty  availaljle  for  transliteration,  as  opposed 
to  the  twenty-nine  of  Westergaard  and  the  forty-seven 
of  Hincks.  But  he  introduced  a  host  of  errors  that  are 
wholly  his  own.  He  assigned  no  less  that  thirty  values 
that  are  absohitely  wrong,  although  he  only  attempted 
sixty-two  out  of  tlie  eiulity-two  in  Westeriraard's  list. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  details  of  deci})herment  that  he 
went  astray  ;  his  error  covers  the  whole  conception  of 
the  structure  of  the  lan^ua^c*.  He  lias  no  less  tlian 
fifteen  dillerent  signs  for  vowels  re})resenting  many 
fantastic  irradations  of  sound.  Diflerent  modifications 
of  a  and  off  monopoHse  each  three  signs,  besides  the 
concession  of  one  each  for  /tan  and  o.     A  simple  u  is  not 
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suffered  to  appear  ;  but  Aa,  he  or  e  ?,  ya,  di  ?,  and  oiti  are 
classified  among  the  vowels.  Some  difference  still  exists 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  vowels.  The  latest  authority 
limits  them  to  a,  e,  i  and  u^  and  excludes  o}  M.  Oppert 
ranks  a  or  ha  among  the  consonants ;  and  in  addition 
Xo  e^  i  and  il  he  admits  o  and  such  sounds  as  yi^  ya^  ah 
among  vowels.^' 

But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  consonants  that  De 
Saulcy  has  most  departed  from  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
scholars.  He  fully  admits  the  syllabic  character  of  the 
language,  but  he  has  done  the  utmost  under  the  circum- 
stances to  conceal  this  peculiarity.^  In  his  list  the  only 
sign  that  appears  in  syllabic  form  is  the  semi-vowel  av 
attributed  to  a  defective  sign  (No.  10),  and  the  eye 
already  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  syllabic  com- 
binations is  struck  l)y  the  singular  bareness  produced 
by  purely  alphabetical  letters.  He  admits  altogether 
twenty-one  distinct  consonantal  sounds,  of  which  fourteen 
are  '  quiescent '  or  simple  consonants,  and  each  is  repre- 
sented by  one  sign  only,  except  m^  ?r,  to  which  three  are 
allotted.  He  allows  six  gutturals  to  a  language  that  has 
at  most  but  two,  and  fills  the  otlier  classes  with  scarcely 
less  profusion.  He  recognises  that  the  signs  for  m  and 
ir  are  interchangeable,  and  that  d  and  /,  as  well  as  b  and 
/s  have  several  signs  connnon  to  both ;  but  he  gives 
both  p  and  t  the  exclusive  use  of  others  ;  and  de  and 
dh  have  each  a  sign  reserved  to  themselves.  His  con- 
sonantal sounds  are  given  different  signs  according  as 
they  are  supi)Osed  to  be  followed  by  a,  by  e  or  z,  and  by 
o  or  oa^  an  idea  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  restricted 
use  of  the  same  principle  in  Old  Persian.  These  letters 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  syllabic  signs,  as  they  are 

'   Weisbacb,  <>/;.  cit.  p.  47. 

-  Le  Pcuplo  ft  la  Lajv/ue  dcs  yii'dcs  (1879),  p.  41. 

^  Journal  Asiatt'f/iWf  xiv.  103,  xv.  i'rJT. 
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only  used  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel ;  l3Ut  in  reality 
the  classification  involves  serious  error.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  sign  never 
convevs  the  sound  of  more  than  one  vowel,  and  in  the 
isolated  cases  where  it  occurs  it  is  generally  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  In  the  whole  SvHabarium  of  Weisbach  there 
is  only  one  instance  where  the  same  sign  is  given  an 
optional  sound  of />^^,  7>a/,  and  in  that  of  Oppert  there  are 
only  three  where  a  can  be  exchanged  for  %}  In  neither 
autliority  is  there  a  single  instance  where  e  and  i  are 
interchanireable.  It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  error 
of  the  gravest  character  to  represent  the  same  sign  as 
systematically  employed  to  express  either  of  two  vowel 
sounds,  even  if  the  two  selected  were  ever  interchange- 
able. It  is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  there  was  any 
difference  allowed  between  the  sounds  of  o  and  ii^  except 
in  the  attempt  to  express  foreign  words.  De  Saulcy's 
svstem  also  excluded  the  compound  svllables  when  two 
consonants  are  divided  by  a  vowel.  While  Hincks  did 
ixood  service  in  addinix  a  third  determinative  to  the  two 
acknowledoed  b\'  Westeraaard,  De  Saulcy  actuallv  refused 

«...  *  */  %'  V 

to  admit  the  determinative  charax^ter  of  the  horizontal 
wedge,  and  thereby  reduced  the  number  to  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  he  had  detected  a  sign  to  indicate 
the  plural,  which  is  in  fict  nothing  but  the  syllable  sin. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  contribution  lie  made  was  the 
remark  that,  while  a  few  of  the  Median  signs  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the  same  value  in  Persian, 
the  larger  number  of  them  were  actuallv  '  identical '  with 
the  Assyrian.^'     It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  long 

^  Weisbach,  o;).  cit.  p.  47.     Oppert,  Nos.  52,  77,  88. 

•  Journal  Asiafit/ueyXix.  iM2:  *  (^ue  ct^rtjiiiis  signes  de  T^^criture  m6dique 
avaient  line  assez  ji^rande  ivssemblance  avec  les  sigin-s  Persans  de  meme 
valeur,  mais  que  la  ])lii])art  dVntre  eiix  ctaieiit  ideiitiques  avec  dos  signes 
de  I'ecriture  Assyrieime.'  Hinclis  had  already  pointrd  out,  in  1845,  that 
then^  were  many  charactrrs  common  to  both  {Trans,  li.  I,  Acad.  xxi.  131); 
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before  this  identity  was  detected,  and  even  such  a 
practised  copyist  as  Westergaard  declared  that  the  five 
different  species  of  cuneiform  writing  then  known 
'  differed  from  one  another  in  the  shape  of  nearly  every 
letter  or  group,'  ^  and  considerable  practice  is  still  re- 
quired before  their  identity  can  be  brought  home  to  the 
eye.  The  similarity — to  employ  a  less  emphatic  ex- 
pression— proved,  however,  of  great  assistance  in 
enabling  future  inquirers  to  fix  the  value  of  the  signs. 
Some  time  had  yet  to  elapse  before  they  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  discovery,  for  when  De  Saulcy  wrote,  the 
Assyrian  (characters  were  themselves  still  undeciphered. 
De  Saulcy 's  work  was  criticised  by  Lowenstern  in 
the  'Revue  Archeologique '  (1850),  where  he  sought  to 
trace  the  affinity  of  Median  to  the  Aramaic  branch  of 
the  Semitic  family,  while  he  admitted  that  some  of  the 
endin<i[s  mi^dit  l)e  traced  in  Pehlevi  and  New"  Persian. 
He  did  not  consider  it  to  be  the  Median  language,  which, 
lie  maintained,  is  properly  represented  by  Zend ;  and 
he  suggested,  as  Mr.  Rich  had  done  before,  that  it  might 
have  been  the  dialect  of  Susa.-  Holtzmann  fully  re- 
cognised  that  it  contained  Semitic  elements,  l)ut  still  he 
considered  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of 
Pehlevi ;  and  he  subsequently  added  that  it  was  })robably 
the  language  of  the  court  at  Susa.^     Still  the  opinion  of 

and  in  June  1849  he  added  that  a  *  very  large  proportion  of  the  Median 
characters  can  be  identified  with  A ssyrio-Baby Ionian  characters,  having 
nearly  the  samr  phonetic  values'  (xxii.  4).  Westergaard  thought  the 
writing  originated  in  Babylon,  *  whence  it  spread  in  two  branches,  eastward 
to  Susiana  and  northward  to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  from  whence  it  passed 
to  Media,  and  last  to  ancient  Persis  '  (p.  273,  Copenhagen  edition).  He 
thought  the  Median  bore  most  resemblance  to  Assyrian  writing,  and  Persian 
to  Babylonian  writing  (if),  p.  272  ;  rf.  Bonn  edition,  ]).  4). 

*  Copenhagen  ed.  p.  271. 

-  AVeisbach,  ]).  7;  Mohl,  Vint/t'SPpt  ana  (TEtwlef^^  i.  419;  Atherueumj 
July  6  and  September  7,  1S.*30.     Cf.  above,  ]).  194. 

^  Iloltznian's  essays  appeared  in  the  Zp/Vxc//;*///  D.M.G,  between  1851 
and  lt'o4.     They  are  r»'ported  by  Weisbach  and  Mohl,  loc.  cit. 
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its  Scythic  origin,  first  suggested  by  Westergaard  and 
Eawlinson,  continued  to  gain  ground,  supported,  no 
doubt,  by  the  numerous  similarities  to  this  linguistic 
stock  that  were  pointed  out  in  the  learned  ^lemoirs  of 
De  Saulcy.  In  1852,  M.  Oppert,  writing  on  the  Persian 
column,  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  drop  the  designa- 
tion Median  altogether,  and,  following  the  suggestion  of 
Eawlinson,  to  substitute  '  Scythic/  At  that  time  he 
considered  it  to  be  the  lan<?uaf]fe  of  the  hordes  who 
overran  Western  Asia,  and  who,  after  twenty  eight 
years  of  domination  in  Media,  were  finally  expelled 
by  Cyaxares.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were 
fortunate  to  leave  such  a  permanent  memorial  of  tlieir 
passage/ 

A  more  important  contribution  than  any  of  these 
was  made  by  Luzzato,  who  showed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness that  twenty-four  of  the  Median  signs  corresponded 
to  the  Babylonian  (1850). 

Down  to  the  time  we  have  now  reached  the  progress 
made  was  disappointing.  We  have  seen  that  much 
spec!ulation  was  indulged  as  to  the  aHinity  of  the 
language  and  the  people  to  whom  it  should  properly  be 
attributed;  but  verv  little  knowled<>"e  of  the  lan^niajj^e 
itself  had  been  acquired.  Dr.  Hincks  had  read  forty- 
eight  signs  with  sufficient  correctness,  and  De  Saulcy 
thirty-one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  with 
which  the  lanuuaiie  is  written  ;  but  both  scholars  were 
encumbered  by  the  multitude  of  unknown  or  erroneous 
values.  In  18511,  however,  a  considerable  step  was 
made  in  advance.  On  July  3  of  that  year,  Mr.  Norris 
read  a  paper  to  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  result  of  his 
study  of  the  Median  colunui  of  the  Behistun  inscription 
with  which  Colonel  liawlinson  had  entrusted  him  ;  but 
the  essay  did  not  appear  in  the  Journal  in  its  completed 

*  Journal  Asiatif/uc  (4«  st'rie),  xvii.  541.     Cf.  Lf\s  Mides^  p.  l\ 
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form  till  ISoo.  The  much  greater  diversity  of  material 
at  his  command  enal)led  liim  to  dispose  of  many  difficul- 
ties that  had  obstructed  earlier  scholars.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  able  to  increase  the  number  of  signs  from  the 
eighty-two  that  had  puzzled  his  predecessors  to  one 
hundred  and  three,  and  to  all  of  these  he  endeavoured  to 
assign  values.  He  was  successful  with  fifty-seven,  and 
twenty-one  others  were  sufficiently  correct  for  purposes 
of  transliteration,  makhig  a  total  of  seventy-eight  in 
addition  to  two  determinatives.  One  other  sign  has  not 
even  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,^  and  he  still  had 
twenty-four  incorrect  values.  Unlike  many  deci- 
pherers, however,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  grada- 
tions of  certaintv  attacliin<^  to  the  values  he  assi^jned. 
Those  that  appear  in  his  list  allied  to  any  vowel  other 
than  a,  /  or  it  are  to  be  regarded  as  questionable.  He 
estimated  their  number  with  tolerable  accuracy  at  about 
twenty.  He  fully  recognised  the  true  syllabic  character 
of  the  language.  '  Each  character,'  he  says,  '  represents 
a  syllable  which  may  be  either  a  single  vowel  or  a 
consonant  and  vowel,  or  two  consonants  with  a  vowel 
l)etween  them.'-  He  has,  however,  given  six  signs  in 
his  list  a  purely  consonantal  value,  m,  i\  s  and  t,  tlie  two 
latter  Ijeing  each  represented  by  two  signs. "^  Four  of 
these  are  correct,  but  the  second  signs  for  s  and  t  are 
both  wrong.  He  limited  the  vowels  to  a.  i  and  n^  but 
he  has  also  allowed  e  to  appear  in  his  list,  because 
he  found    a  sign  in  Median  that  corresponds    exactly 
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to  the  Babylonian  for  tliat  letter,  and  it  is  now  admitted 
as  correct.  He  reckoned  eleven  initial  consonantal 
sounds :  they  include  the  consonants  already  named 
with  the  exception  of  m^  to^-ether  with  tk^  c/i,  p,  k. 
v^  /,  n  and  y.  With  these  united  to  one  of  the  three 
vowels  all  the  svUables  in  the  lani>'ua<re  are  formed. 
The  double  syllables  are  composed  of  the  same  con- 
sonantal sounds  (excluding  tit  and  ?/),  separated  by  a. 
He  did  not  consider  that  any  of  the  signs  represented 
the  union  of  two  consonants  separated  l^y  i  or  u^  an 
opinion  that  has  been  since  over-ruled.  He  recognised 
that  there  was  no  diflerence  between  the  surd  and  sonant 
consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  he  agreed 
with  Westergaard  that  the  double  letter  in  the  middle 
emphasised  the  hard  sound.  He  saw  also  that  the  same 
sign  was  used  equally  to  express  the  Persian  m  and  w ; 
and  that  'the  aspirate,  which  is  quite  uncertain,  must 
also  be  disregarded.'  He  accepted  the  two  determina- 
tive signs  already  admitted  l)y  Westergaard,  and  also  the 
determinative  l)efore  the  words  for  '  aod'  and  '  heaven  ' 
which  had  been  ])ointed  out  by  Hincks.^  He  also  re- 
cognised the  ideogram  for  '  month.'  The  gradual  recog- 
nition of  the  similaritv  of  a  lar<>e  number  of  the  Median 
and  Babvlonian  sio-ns  was  at  lenuth  bemnnini»'  to  bear 
fruit.  Xorris  indicates  a  reseml)lance  between  nearly 
fiftv  in  his  list  of  one  hundred  and  three  si^ns.-  Twentv 
of  these  are  indeed  '  identical '  in  form,  and  independent 
investigation  proved  that  they  conveyed  the  same  sound 
in  botli  lan^niaaes.  In  the  otliers  the  similaritv  was 
sufficiently  striking  to  afford  an  important  confirmation 
of  the  values  arrived  at  bv  the  studv  of  the  text.    Indeed 

^  \\v  attributes  this  observation  to  IToltzDiann,  who  wrote  in  1851;  but 
llincks'a  opinion  was  publislied  three  years  previously  in  the  Traiu.  R.  /. 
Acad.  1848.     Norris  had  heard  of  D*^  Saulcv,  but  did  not  read  him  ;  see  J,  It. 
A.  S.  -w.  153,  note. 

-  We  have  counted  47,  iV>».  pp.  7-40. 
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in  a  few  cases — sucli,  for  example,  as  the  e  already  men- 
tionecl,  the  similarity  to  the  form  of  a  Babylonian 
character  was  the  only  clue  to  the  value  of  the  Median 
sifjfn.^  If  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  more  influenced 
by  the  Babylonian  script  he  would  have  slightly  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  corret^t  values ;  -  though,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  a  too  rigorous  adherence  to  this  rule 
might  have  landed  him  in  some  errors.  He  hazarded 
the  imi)ortant  statement,  subsequently  so  remarkably 
confirmed,  that  there  are  evident  signs  that  the  sylla- 
barium  had  been  originally  devised  to  express  a  Scythic 
tongue,^  for,  he  said,  '  the  unchangeable  roots,  the 
agglutinative  structure  and  the  simple  syllabisation  of 
such  tongues  are  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  mode  of 
writing,  while  tlie  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  cannot 
without  the  most  awkward  and  unsvstematic  arran«fe- 
ments  be  represented  by  it.'  He  considered  that  the 
languaw  of  the  second  column  must  have  been  that  of 
the  pastoral  triljes  of  Persia  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
omission  from  the  Median  text  of  the  names  of  the 
districts  in  which  Otiara  and  Kliages  are  placed  showed 
that  those  towns  were  well  known  where  the  lan<i[ua<jfe 
was  si)oken,  and  it  also  afforded  some  evidence  of  the 
area  it  covered.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  discovery  of 
Scythic  inscriptions  at  Susa  seemed  to  point  no  less 
emphatically  to  its  southern  range,  and  the  possibility 
presented  itself  that  that  was  the  source  from  which 
it  spread.  De  Saulcy  farther  showed  that  a  close 
analogy  might  be  traced  to  Turkish  ;  but  Xorris  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  its  nearest  modern  relation- 
ship is  with  the  Volga-Finnish  branch  of  the  Scythic 

*  Sec  also  Nos.  67,  74  (Xorris's  list). 

^  For  example,  Nos.  17,  35,  ."iS. 

'  Oppert  tab's  the  credit  of  this  to  himself:  *  Depuis  18ol,  j'avais  entrevii 
I'origine  touranit*nni»  dr  TecriturM  cuneiforme  '  (Les  MedeSy  p.  5),  but  he 
acknowh'dges  that  Xorris  had  suggested  it. 
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family,   and  that  it  bears  a  (tlose  resemblance  to   tlie 
lanji^uage  now  spoken  by  the  Finns.  ^ 

Tie  was  the  first  to  treat  the  uTanmiar  systematically. 
He  i)()inte(l  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  case-endinirs 
of  nouns,-  and  explained  tliat,  in  conmion  with  Finnisli, 
they  distinguislied  more  cases  than  tlie  Indo-European 
languages,  such  as  tlie  allatiye  and  the  locatiye.  He 
showed  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  gender,  and 
that  the  adjectiyes  had  the  same  case-endings  as  the 
nouns.  He  exi)lained  that  the  ])lural  was  formed  by 
the  addition  oi jni  (which,  howeyer,  ought  to  haye  been 
/>,  pp.,  or  //>),  and  that  the  case-ending  was  suffixed  to  it. 
He  distinguished  tlu^  pronouns  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, and  showed  their  relationship  to  the  Tartar 
languages.  He  also  proyed  that  the  analogies  with  th(\se 
laniiuatres  are  more  obyious  in  the  verb  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  s])eech. 

He  has  giyen  an  admirable  transcri])t  of  the  Median 
text  of  th(^  Behistun  inscription  in  eight  i)lates,  accom- 
panied l)y  a  transliteration  that  shows  a  n^narkable  im- 
proy(Mnent  on  all  previous  efforts,  though  of  course  it 
has  since  underu'ouc^  consideral)l(Milteratioii.  His  trans- 
lation  follows  the  rendering'  of  the  Persian  colunni  made 
by  Itawlinson,  and  has  received  little  altei'ation  from 
later  scholars.  He  brought  his  (^ssav  to  a  close  by 
uiviuir  the  Median  trati'^literation  and  translation  of  the 
remaining  inscri})tioiis,  including  two  that  were  lately 
found  ])y  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa,  and  which  now  appear  for 
tlie  first  time.  The  uniliniz'ual  at  rei-s(^])olis  was  at 
IciiLitli  intclliii'iblv  rendered.  W(\stcrL!'aar(l  had  made 
out  its  general  pur[)ort  ;    but  even  this  imj)erfect  result 

'  M.  ()]»|)t'rt  claims  to  have  sujiuvstrd  In  1847  tliat  .M'diaii  beloiifis  to 
the  '  Fiiino-oiiralienne '  ract-  (E.rj>f'<Uti<in,  \\.  S'J).  He  has  not  givrii  any 
r«t\>r»'iu't',  and  we  know  of  no  writinp^  of  his  of  tliat  date  ♦'\ce])t  tlie  tract 
aln-jidy  vv\  iewed  :  and  this  opinion  does  not  apju-ar  to  b*'  >tat»d  thrre. 

-  (*'f.  J.  li.  A.  S.  XV.  (>:'> ;  if.  Weisl)ach,  j..  49. 
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escaped  tlie  efforts  of  De  Saulcy.^  The  last  paragraph 
was,  however,  found  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  Norris 
suggested  two  alternative  versions : 

1 .  '  Ormuzd,  protect  me,  with  all   tlie  gods,  and  also 

this  fortress.     Moreover,  do  not  doul)t  that  those 
confined  in  this  place  are  wicked  men  ; ' 

or 

2,  Ormuzd,  protec^t  me,  with  all  the  gods,  and  also  this 

fortress   and  what  is  enclosed  therein.     This  do 
not  doubt  that  the  wicked  men  will  be  punished.' 

Tn  1870,  Oppert  reads  the  same  passage : 

'  Que  me  })rotcge  Ormazd  avec  tons  les  Dieux,  et  cette 
forteresse,  et  aussi  ce  qui  est  dans  cette  forteresse. 
Que  jamais  je  ne  voie  ce  que  riiomme  mcchant  sou- 
liaite  [que  je  voie] ! ' 

Tlie  latest  attempt  was  made  by  Weisbach,  in  1890, 
and  runs  thus  : 

'  Mich  moge  Ahuramazda  mit  alien  Gottern  schlitzen, 
und  diese  Festung,  und  wiederum  zu  diesem  Platze 
.  .  . !  Das  moge  er  nicht  sehen  (?),  das,  was  der 
fehidliche  Mann  ersinnt  I  '^* 

The  work  of  Norris  excited  some  controversv,  and 
Holtzmann  was  especially  concerned  to  refute  the 
Fhmic-Tartar  hypothesis.  M.  Hang  revived  the  theory 
of  its  closer  relationship  to  Turkish,  i)rop()sed  by  De 
Saulcy,  and  he  suggested  that  the  IVrsians  themselves 
were  ori^rinallv  Tartars.*^ 

*    (/.  WVstrrgaard,  Bonn  edition,  p.  IL'5 ;  J>>in'nal  A.<iatif/t/r,  xv.  42(). 
-  Cf.  ./.  II.  A.  S.  XV.  149 ;  X<.v  Mrdrs,  p.  197  ;  Weisbadi,  p.  77. 
^  Mohl,  ojt.  cif.  vol.  ii.  Iteport,  June  1865  ;  AVeisbacli,  p.  7. 
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M.  Oppert  had  now  become  the  chief  representative 
of  cuneiform  studies  upon  the  Continent.  His  essays 
on  the  Persian  column  of  the  inscriptions  (1851-2), 
evinced  a  (*omplete  mastery  of  the  subject  and  consider- 
able independence  in  the  treatment  of  doubtful  passages. 
The  reputation  he  had  earned  led  to  his  being  attached 
to  the  French  scientific  expedition  to  Babylonia.  On 
his  return  he  undertook  to  write  an  account  of  the 
expedition,  and  his  second  volume,  whicli  made  its 
appearance  in  1859,  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  work  of  decipherment.^  Although  the  book  is 
chiefly  ('oncerned  with  Assyrian,  he  has  given  a  Sylla- 
barium  of  the  Median,  with  the  object  chieily  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  systems  of 
writing.-  The  great  importance  resulting  from  such  a 
comparison  now  becomes  apparent.  The  values  of  the 
Assyrian  signs  were  already  ascertained  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  it  was  recognised  that,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  similar  sign  in  Median  generally  ex- 
pressed the  same  value.  The  principle  was  also  definitely 
admitted  that  each  sign  has  only  one  value,^and  that  an 
independent  sign  may  be  looked  for  to  express  the  com- 
bination of  the  vowels  a,  i  and  u  before  and  after  each 
of  the  principal  consonants,  Z",  p,  t,  m,  r,  /  and  5,  and 
therefore  we  may  expect  a  sign  for  eac^li  of  such  forms 
as  /'a,  /./,  /iVA,  a/',  U\  ulx\  and  so  on.     The  application 

'  Kq}rflition  i^cvmtifif/i/c  en  Mesopotamia  (18.')l-4),  par  Jules  Oppert, 
vol.  ii.  Paris,  1859. 

-  M.  Oppert  cauiiot  always  be  taken  seriously  where  his  own  claims  are 
concerned.  Writing  in  18.")0,  he  says  of  the  Median  :  *  Tons  nos  devanciers, 
y  compris  M.  Norris,  Tont  ])rise  pour  une  ocritun*  distincte  de  celle  des 
Assyriens'  (p.  71).  Leaving  out  of  account  Xorris's  identification  of  47 
of  the  characters,  l)e  Saulcy  had  pronounced  them  to  be  *  identical'  in 
1848.  Oppert  now  compares  07  Median  signs  and  8  ideograms  with  both 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  groups. 

^  M)eux  caraeteres  n'expriment  jamais  le  meme  son/  p.  35.  *Les 
mem»*s  sons  syllabiques  sont  toujours  attaches  au  meme  signe,'  p.  77. 
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of  this  system  enabled  Oppert  to  make  a  very  de- 
cisive improvement  in  the  SyUabarium.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Norris  had  twenty-four  wrong  values, 
and  twenty-one  only  approximately  correct.  Oppert 
now  corrects  twelve  of  the  former  and  eighteen  of  the 
latter.  The  i-esult  was  that  he  could  dispose  of  eighty- 
three  values  absolutely  and  six  nearly  correct.  He  was 
doubtful  as  to  the  sound  of  one,  wrong  as  to  seven,  and 
he  omitted  seven.  Thus,  wlien  the  determinatives  are 
added,  all  of  the  10(1  signs  in  Menant's  list  were 
deciphered  except  fifteen.  lie  also  added  a  fourth 
to  the  list  of  determinative  signs.  He  showed  that 
the  one  mistaken  by  Norris  for  s  was  in  fact  used 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  following  letter  was  an 
ideogram  (Xo.  06  of  Ilincks).  It  had  long  ago  been 
observed  that  a  single  sign  was  employed  for  '  king,' 
and  Norris  added  another  for  '  month.'  Oppert  points 
out  that  the  determinative  before  '  god '  was  also  aji 
ideogram  for  '  god,'  and  that  '  man,'  water,'  '  animal, 
or  '  horse  '  and  '  road '  were  likewise  indicated  by  ideo- 
graphic signs.  He  considered  that  the  grammatical 
forms  show  analogy  first  to  Magyar,  then  to  Turkish, 
Mongol  and  Finnish.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Medo- 
Scythic,  and  he  now  considered  that  it  was  spoken 
by  the  tribes  at  PersepoHs  and  Behistun — more  par- 
ticularly by  those  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  student 
of  the  second  cohnnn  had  at  his  ('ommand  some  ninety- 
nine  proper  names,  besides  a  large  number  of  Persian 
official  terms  and  titles  transliterated  into  the  Median 
script ;  and  with  their  assistance  the  pronunciation  of 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  words  was  already  known. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Oppert  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  successful  ccmiparison  of  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  signs  ;  and  it  liad  something  of  an  accidental 
character,  for  it  appeared  in  a  work  chiefly  devoted  to 

Y 
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Assyrian  and  without  special  refei*ence  to  this  particular 
branch  of  the  subject.  Indeed  the  attention  of  scholars 
was  nowsotlioroujifhly  absorbed  l^y  the  study  of  Assyrian 
and  the  many  new  discoveries  it  opened  to  their  view,  that 
the  second  column  fell  into  comparative  nej^lect.  Mordt- 
niann  wrote  papers  upon  it  in  1802,  and  ai^fain  in  1870, 
in  the  '  German  Oriental  Gazette,'  in  which  he  appears 
U)  have  ij^nored  the  results  already  attained,  and  to  have 
given  different  values  to  some  of  the  sioiis.  He  called  the 
language  Susian,  in  consequence  of  the  order  in  wliich 
the  provinces  of  '  Persia,  Susiana  and  ]ia])yl()n  *  occur  in 
the  Behistun  inscription,  and  also  l)ecause  Susa  bears 
an  entirelv  diflerent  name  in  the  Median  from  that  ^iven 
to  it  in  the  Persian,  wliile  tlie  other  names  are  alike  in 
both.  In  su})port  of  his  opinion  he  was  tlie  first  to 
sIkav  tliat  the  inscriptions  on  some  l)ricks  found  at  Susa, 
which  were  tluMi  l)eiri]inin<jf  to  attract  attention,  thou<^'li 
written  in  a  different  dialect,  wei-e  evidentlv  similar  in 
speech  and  writing  to  the  second  cohunn. 

It  will  l)e  HH-ollected  tliat  Pawlinson  visited  Susa  in 
18o0,  and  ol^served  a  few  l)ricks  and  a  broken  obelisk 
l)earing  the  pecuhar  inscriptions  to  wliicli  wh  have  just 
referred.  He  considennl  th(^  stvle  of  writinu'  to  be  '  the 
farthest  removed  of  anv  from  the  oriiiinal  Assvrian 
tyi)e/  and  he  surmised  that  the  hmguage  is  'not  even, 
I  think,  of  tlie  Semitic  fnmilv.'^  In  1852,  Loftus 
collected  a  few  other  iiisci'iptions  in  the  same  character 
and  laniiiKUie,  which  were  st^it  to  Uawlinson.  ^Ir. 
Xorris,  who  amiounced  this  acquisition  in  his  Median 
Memoir,  stat(*d  that  Pawlinson  still  thoui>ht  that  the 
characters  weiv  those  of  '  the  Assyrian  al])hal)et,' but 
in  a  different  lanmiaL»(\  and  tliat  he  had  made  out 
sufficient  to  show  that  tliev  belonoed  to  Susian  kings 
who  wei-e  anterior  to  Darius.^ 

'   Bonomy,  yhu-nh  and  its  Palaces  (IsSO),  p.  47J) ;  J.  K.  A,  S.  xii.  4^2. 
-■  J.  R.  A.  S.  (1S;V>),  XV.  97  ;  Mnnniv  by  Canon  Kawlinson,  p.  174. 
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When  Mr.  Lavard  visited  the  same  iieiirhbourhood, 
in  1841,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  copy 
two  inscriptions  at  Malamir,  one  of  thirty-six  lines  and 
the  other  of  twenty-four.^  Rawlinsou,  in  his  classifica- 
tion of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  called  them  the 
Elymaean,  and  from  the  differences  they  i)resented,  he 
considered  that  they  '  are  entitled  to  an  independent 
place,'  aj)art  from  Babylonian  or  Assyrian.  In  1850, 
he  again  points  out  their  dissimilarity  from  either  of 
the  two  last  mentioned,  but  he  adds  that  they  are  not 
so  difficult  to  read  as  those  he  had  found  on  the  l)ricks 
at  Susa.-  The  surprising  discovery  ofDeSaulcy  that 
the  Median  and  Babylonian  characters  are  *  identical ' 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  diversity,  naturally 
stinuilated  the  ingenuity  of  other  writers  to  widen  the 
s])here  of  the  '  identical ' ;  and  Mordtniann  was  among 
the  first  who  laboured  in  this  direction.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Lenormant,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance withhi  the  circle  of  cuneiform  sr^holars  in  1871, 
by  the  i)ublicati()n  of  his  first  series  of 'Lettres  Assyrien- 
n(»s/  followed,  in  1873,  ])y  the  '  Choix  de  Textes.'  The 
result  of  the  minute  comparison  he  instituted  was  to 
sliow  that  the  Old  Susian  script  closely  resembled  Old 
Babylonian,  while  the  Elymaean  of  Malamir  is  simply 
an  earher  form  of  the  Median  or  Xew  Susian  character. 
Tlie  development  towards  '  identity '  had  now  gone  so 
far  that  Bertin  describes  the  diffei-ence  between  Old 
Susian  and  Old  Babylonian  as  very  slight,  while  Ely- 
maean  and  Median  are  simple  '  variants  of  the  same.'  ^ 

'  Layard  (Sir  II.),  J'>(r/i/  Adventurer  (181)4),  pp.  1«^<,  1>L>0.  Cf.  Pro- 
fessor »Sayce  in  7V«/^<.  «SVx'.  /Hb.  ^Irc/i.  iii.  17 '2. 

-  ./.  Ji.  A.  S.  X.  2S ;  t'h.   xii.  483. 

'  *  Develojmient  of  Cuneiform  Syllabary  M  1S87),  ./.  H.  A.  S.  vol.  xix. 
Tliey  appeared  to  Mr.  Xaux  in  ISol  '  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
new  characters,  for  which  no  conjectiinil  e(^ui\alent  can  be  found  either  in 
the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian  alphabet'  ( \ifiei^/i  and  Persrpo/i'j*,  ]).  431  ). 

Y  '2 
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MordtmaiiTi  and  Leiiormant  were  successful  also  in 
showiiiir  that  both  these  two  iiewlv-discovered  lanofuafjes, 
or  dialects,  are  closely  related  to  Median,  and  belonged 
therefore  to  the  Scythic  family.     The  remarkable  dis- 
coyery  that   had    recently  been   made   that    a  Scythic 
language — the  Akkadian — was  the  primitiye  speech  of 
Chaldaea,  gaye    a   yery    unexpected   extension    to   the 
range  of  the  Turanian  races  ;  and  it  was  now  beginning 
to  be  recognised  that  the  civilisation  of  Western  Asia  is 
to  be  referred  to  them,  and  not,  as  heretofore  supposed, 
to  a  Semitic  people.     The  effect   of  these  discoveries 
was  to  stimulate  once  more  the  flao'mni**  interest  in  the 
writing  of  the    second    column,  and  efforts  were  now 
directed  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  relationship  to 
the    newly-found   dialects,    and    more    particularly    to 
ascertain  the  peoi)le  to  whom  each  might  be  attributed. 
The  first  to  enter  upon  this  new  field  of  inquiry  after 
Lenormant   was    Oppert,    who    submitted    a    tentative 
translation  of  an  r)ld  Susian  inscri[)tion  to  the  Congress 
of  Orientalists    in   1873.     In    tlie    following  year,  Mr. 
Sayce   attempted   two  sliort   hiscriptions  published  by 
Lenormant.     If  we  may  judge  by  comparison  with  a 
later   version    given  by  ()pi)ert,  no  great  measure    of 
success  was  y(*t  attained.^     Indeed   three  years  after- 
wards,  Oppert  himself  admitted  tliat  the  Susian  could 
not  yet  be  read.     The  inscriptions  of  Malamir  <*aused 
less  difficulty,  and  Sayce  declared  that  it  was  '  the  same 
as  the  Median  with  a  few  unimportant  variations.'     It 
must  ])e  confessed,  however,  that  his  subsequent  analysis 
tended  to  show  tliat  these  'variations'  had  a  consider- 
able raniie  both  in  urammar  and  voc^abularv.- 

I^Ieanwhile    the   lanij^uai>v    of    the    second    column 

•    Tran.^.  S.  B.  A.  vol.  iii.  (1S74),  p.  47i> ;  Records  of  the  FaM,  O.S.  vol. 
vii.  (1«76),  p.  81. 

■'   Tran=i.  >V.  B.  A.  loc.  cit.  p.  47l>. 
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continued  to  receive  a  OTeat  variety  of  names  which 
has  produced  innnense  confusion.  Lenormant,  however, 
lieroically  adheres  to  '  Median,'  because  one  of  the 
Median  tribes  is  specially  distinguished  as  Aryan,  and 
it  was  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  of  different,  and  presumably  of 
Turanian,  race.  Professor  Sayce  admits  that  it  must 
have  been  '  the  vernacular  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Persia :  in  other  words,  of  the  Medes ' ;  but  he  preferred 
to  call  it  Elamite,  '  as  less  likely  to  lead  to  ambiguity 
and  misconception.'  He  suggests  that  Amardian  would 
be  still  better,  for  Susiana  is  always  called  '  Khapirti '  in 
the  Median  text ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
country  of  the  Amardians  of  Strabo.  He  showed  that 
its  relation  to  the  dialect  of  Malamir  was  closer  than  to 
that  of  Old  Susian ;  and  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  was  related  to  the  Akkadian. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Professor 
Payee's  essay  was  the  publication  of  '  a  revised  list  of 
the  powers  of  the  Elamite '  {i,e,  Susian)  '  character, 
which  can  now  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
Assyrian  syllabary.'^  Written  in  1874,  this  document 
illustrates  the  process  of  development  that  occurred 
between  the  two  works  of  Oppert,  that  of  1859  and 
the  one  of  1879,  to  be  mentioned  shortly.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  we  left  him  with  seven  wrong  values, 
six  nearly  correct  and  seven  omitted  altogether.  We 
find  that  when  Sayce  wrote,  four  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  second  had  been  corrected,  and  three  signs  omitted 
by  Oppert  were  now  provided  with  con*ect,  or  nearly 
correct,  values.     At   the    same  time  a  plentiful  crop 

^  The  word  *  Assyrian '  is  often  usedas  int  ercbaugeable  with  *  Babylonian,* 
es])ecially  by  French  writers.  Professor  Sayce,  although  he  here  lapses 
into  this  habit,  is  can^ful  to  explain  that  *  the  form  of  the  character  proves 
that  the  syllabary  was  derived  from  Babylonian,  and  not  from  Assyrian  as 
the  Armenian.'     Trans.  S.  B.  A,  (1874),  iii.  471. 
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of  fresh  errors  was  introdured.  Six  or  seven  values, 
correctly  ascertained  in  1859,  were  now  rejected  and 
erroneous  ones  substituted.  At  least  three  of  the  values 
proposed  for  the  sijjns  omitted  by  Oppert  were  very  far 
indeed  from  the  mark.  The  ideo<rram  for  '  horse  '  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  the  syllable  az^  which  may  have 
suggested  to  Weisbach  the  substitution  of  '  donkey  '  in 
place  of  the  noblei*  quadruped  preferred  b}'  Oppert. 

The  two  writers  who  ha^e  brought  the  knowledge 
of  the  Median  syllabary  to  its  present  standard  are 
Oppert  and  Weisbacli :  tlie  former  in  a  special  treatise 
written  in  1879  ('  Le  Peuple  des  Mcdes  ')  long  remained 
the  leading'  authority  on  tlie  subiect,  and  his  conclu- 
sions  have  in  the  main  derived  confirmation  from  the 
more  recent  investigations  of  Weisbach  on  the  language 
of  the  second  column,  which  appeared  in  1890.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  to  be  noticed  latei*,  both  scholars 
are  in  substantial  airreement  as  to  the  values  of  the 
signs;  and  it  is  this  agieement  that  forms  for  the 
present  the  standard  of  riglit  and  wrong,  by  which  the 
eflbrts  of  their  predecessors  linve  been  judged.  Both 
writers  were  *zuided  to  a  lar^e  extent  bv  the  values  of 
the  corresponding  13abylonian  characters.^  Oppert,  as 
was  said,  tliought  he  could  trace  a  resemblance  between 
ninety-six  of  the  Median  signs  and  tlieir  Babylonian 
equivalents.  In  each  case,  the  sound  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  cliaracter  was  appropriated.  Weisbach  is 
nuich  less  struck  by  the  general  application  of  this  law. 
lie  fully  admits  the  stronof  }<imilaritv  of  many  of  the 
si^ns,  but  some  have,  he  says,  so  far  diverired  from 
their  oriiiinal  tv])es  as  to  be  hardly  recoirnisal)le. 
Otiiers,  he  thinks,  were  borrowed  from  New  Assyrian, 
and  a  few  from  oldei*  forms.  Indeed  lie  is,  on  the 
whole,  indisposed  to  derive   tlie  syllabary  direct   from 

^  Mennnt,  Los  Ecrituipiiy  p.  137. 
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the  New  13aby Ionian.     He  thinks  it  is  more  proi)erly  to 
be  traced  through  the  writing  of  Malamir  to  the  Old 
Susian,  and  the  development  from  the  Old  Babylonian 
of  the  latter  was  a  parallel  and  independent  process 
similar  to  that  which  produced  the  New  Babylonian. 
But   as   the   Old   Susian  character   has  not   yet   been 
sufficiently  investigated,  he  restricts  his  comparison  to 
the  New  Jiabylonian,  and  he  points  out  some  of  the 
principles  that  were   followed  in  the  evolution  of  the 
new   script.     For   example,   the   vertical    wedge   that 
crosses  the   horizontal  in  the  Babylonian  is  generally 
placed   before    them    in    Median,    and    the    same    rule 
applies  to  the  horizontal  crossing  tlie  vertical.     There 
is  an  evident  eflbrt  to  simplify  both  the  writing  and  the 
language.     The  signs  preserve  the  same  signification  in 
both,  but   when    it   happens    in   Babylonian    that   the 
same  sign  has  many  different  values  (sometimes  no  less 
than  nine)  it  has  never  more  than  two  in  Median.     So 
also  the  number  of  homophones,  or  difierent  signs  with 
the  same  values,  are  strictly  limited.     Indeed,  he  con- 
siders that  the  Median  was  an  early  eflbrt  to  approach 
an  alj)hal)etical  system.^ 

We  have  seen  that  several  of  tlie  errors  made  bv 
Oppert  in  his  list  of  1850  were  corrected  from  various 
sources  l)ef()re  1874.-  He  was  still  left  with  tlu'ee 
wroniT  values,  five  onlv  nearlv  correct  and  four 
omitted  altogether.  Of  the  first  class  he  now  gives  one 
a  value  that  accords  with  that  of  \Veisl)ach — ir\  '  ko ' 
for  '  kani,'  the  '  gau  '  of  Norris  and  Weisbach.'^     Of  the 

'  ^Veisbach,  Die  Achaemmideninschriftev  Zir&iter  Art,  pp.  25-  27. 

•  Trans.  S.  li.  A.  vol.  iii.,  article  by  Prof.  Sayce  *  On  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions*  of  Elam  and  Media/  p.  465. 

'  Cf.  Oppert,  Les  Mvdcs^  p.  41  ;  Weisbach,  p.  33.  With  regard  to  the 
other  two,  he  now  omits  Xo.  21,  to  which  he  had  formerly  assigned  *kam' — 
the  *zis'  of  Wcisbach  (Xo.  25).  The  other,  71 '',  he  change's  from  *  tu  '  to 
*  kin/  the  '  en  '  of  Weisbach  (Xo.  109). 
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second  class  he  corrects  four/  and  he  suppUes  correct 
values  to  three  of  tliose  previously  omitted.- 

He  now  presents  us  with  a  Hst  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  distinct  signs,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  ideo- 
graphs ;  but  when  their  syllabic  values  are  also  known 
the  majority  are  included  in  the  hundred  and  twelve 
signs.  Four,  however,  appear  among  the  ideographs 
for  the  first  time,  and  raise  the  total  number  of  signs 
to  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  Six  of  these  are,^  however, 
repeated  twice  over  to  express  diflerent  syllabic  values, 
thus  reducinijf  the  number  of  distinct  sii^fus  to  a  hundred 
and  ten.  He  accepts  a  hundred  and  five  of  the  hundred 
and  six  signs  that  were  already  known,  rejecting  only 
(me  (No.  21).  He  completes  his  number  l)y  the  addition 
of  five  other  signs,**  of  which  Weisbach  has  accepted 
three.  With  these  two  exceptions,  tlie  whole  of  Oppert's 
signs  are  to  be  found  in  Weisbac^h :  that  is,  a  hundred 
and  eitrht  out  of  the  hundred  and  ten.  Weisbach,  how- 
ever,  includes  in  his  list  the  No.  21  of  Hincks,  omitted 
by  Oppert. 

The  two  writers  are  also  suljstantially  agreed  as  to 
the  values  of  the  sians.  Of  the  hundred  and  six  mven 
in  Menant's  list,  we  find  they  difier  only  as  to  seven. 

J  These  are:  16/ ni'to  ^ne':  ;U,  Ma'to'te^  75,  *  ha*  to*a':  77/ nu* 
to  '  ni.' 

''  16*  /  9i ' ;  ;«)•= ,  *  mak  ' ;  60/  tin.' 
^  No.    5  appears  us  Nos.    9  and  50. 

No.  28         „  Nos.  18     „     (;9. 

No.  25        „  Xos.  29     „     76. 

No.  16*       „  Nos.  60    „     94. 

No.  26        ,,  Nos.  80     „     81. 

No.  m        „  Nos.  91     „  101. 

^  These  are : 

Oppert  No.    36^  *  mu '     =  AN'eisbach  No.    5. 
No.    66/ iz'        =         „  No.  8.3. 

No.  107,  *  race'    =         „  No.  82. 

No.    49,  *  la  '       Not  in  AVeisbach. 
No.  109,  *  paz*  (animal)  Not  in  AVeisbach. 
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Of  these,  two  are  omitted  l^y  Oppert^  and  one  by 
Weisbach.^  In  four  cases  only  have  they  arrived  at 
absolutely  contradictory  values.*^ 

The  discovery  announced  in  1859  of  a  determinative 
siL»n  to  indicate  that  the  one  preceding  it  should  be 
read  ideographically  led  to  the  identification  of  a 
luimber  of  signs  to  which  ideographic  values  may  be 
attaclied,  and  their  number  is  raised  from  the  seven 
known  in  1859  to  sixteen.  The  ones  now  added  by 
( )ppert  are  '  town,'  '  mountain/  '  race,'  '  arch  '  (a  win- 
dow), '  sea,'  *  house,'  '  head,'  '  ship,'  '  camel ' ;  and 
Weisbach  has  since  contributed  a  fifth  determinative 
which,  he  says,  is  placed  before  articles  of  wood.^ 

The  difficulty  of  the  transliteration  is  greatly 
enlianced  by  the  lact  that  the  same  sign  represents  both 
y/i  and  it\  and  the  three  gradations  of  sound — the  surd, 
aspirate  and  sonant — are  not  distinguished  by  separate 
signs.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  in  many  cases 
whether  to  transcribe  ?;i  or  w,  k  or  //,  p  or />, /'  or  d  ;  and 
Oppert  has  enumerated  no  less  than  six  different  modi- 
fications of  sounds — c  {trh),  y  {(Jj\  5,  fe,  (/c,  and  z — that 
are  all  represented  by  a  single  sign.^  Weisbach  points 
out  tliat  //,  is  only  clearly  distinguished  from  k  when  it 
occurs  before  /.  The  Median  z  represents  the  P(^rsian  e, 
f\  j\  and  the  Babylonian  s  (and  o  ?) ;  the  r  and  n  are  some- 
times  found  to  be  interchangeable.  When  the  sound 
cannot  be  checked  by  its  occurrence  in  a  proper  name, 
Oppert  generally  adopts  the  hard  sound  ;  but  he  allows 

*  Namely,  No.  21,  which  Weisbach  values  as  *zis'  No.  2o.  No.  20 
Oppert  includes  among  his  signs,  but  cannot  find  its  value.  In  Norris  it 
is  *  kwe.'  In  the  list  given  in  Sayce's  article  it  is  *  khub.'  Weisbach  gives 
^kupC-'VNo.  2J>. 

^  Weisbach  fails  to  find  a  value  for  71* ,  to  which  Opprrt  gives  *  nu  '  (No. 
41). 

^  No.  .So  ( )ppert  *  git,'  Weisbach  *  am ' ;  3J)'  Oppeit  *  mun,'  Weisbach 
*  tnm  ' ;  71  **  Oppert  *  kin  ' ;  Weisbach  *  en  ' ;  76  Oppert  o,  Weisbach  //. 

*  W^eisbach,  op.  cit.  p.  33.  '  Oppert,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 
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himself  a  certain  latitude  in  the  application  of  this  rule, 
and  he  sliows  a  decisive  preference  of  w  to  iti, 
Weisbach  follows  the  uniform  practice  of  transcribing 
the  gutturals,  dentals  and  labials  by  the  tenues;  he 
always  uses  z  for  the  Persian  <*,  ^and  c,  and  for  the 
Babylonian  z  and  s ;  and,  contrary  to  Oppert,  he  prefers 

ill  to  //'. 

Oppert  recognises  the  five  vowels  a,  e^  i,  o  and  u ; 
and,  following  De  Saulcy,  he  admits  y^,  ya  and  ah  in 
his  list,  among  vowels.  Weisbach  excludes  the  o,  for 
he  considers  there  was  no  dilierence  of  sound  between 
it  and  a  ;  the  ?/  he  includes  among  tlie  semi-vowels, 
with  both  /•  and  /.  ^lltliough  Oppert  found  that  all  the 
five  vowels  follow  the  consonant  to  form  the  single 
syllable,  he  considered  that  only  a^  i  and  n>  precede  it. 
Both  writers  agree  to  limit  the  consonantal  sounds  to 
about  eleven.  Oppert  was  the  first  to  treat  the 
grammar  with  elaborate  care,  and  when  he  claimed 
that  his  work  was  •  une  creation  entierement  nouvelle,' 
the  statement  was  probal)ly  more  strictly  accurate 
than  he  imairined. 

The  nouns  do  not  admit  of  anv  distinction  of 
gender,  and  have  only  the  singular  and  plural  number. 
Oppert  distinguishes  no  fewer  than  twelve  different 
cases,  indic^ated  by  sufiixes,  a  })r()fiision  limited  by 
Weisl)acli  to  eight,  viz.  nominative,  genitive,  accusa- 
tive, dative,  aljlative,  allati^'e.  locative  and  comitative. 

Oppert,  however,  did  good  service  in  unravelling 
the  mysteries  of  the  verb,  though  his  passion  for 
svstematisinii'  and  M'estoration '  has  (*arried  him  too 
far;  and  his  verb,  declhied  tlu'ough  all  its  moods  and 
t(^nses,  |)res(Mils  a  very  diflerent  appearance  from  the 
skeleton  wliic^h,  accordhig  to  Weisbach,  is  all  that  can 
be  strictlv  collected  from  tlie  texts  themselves.  For 
example,  we  are  presented  with  the  six  persons   of  a 
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complete  past  tense,  where  Weisbacli  can  only  find 
anthority  for  three ;  and  we  get  a  complete  imperfect, 
altliougli  only  one  termination  is  really  known,  viz. 
that  of  the  first  person  singular.  With  no  less  con- 
fidence we  find  two  verbs — a  reciprocative  (' je  me  sus '), 
and  an  '  intensive '  ('  savoir  bien  ') — of  which  Weisbacli 
can  see  no  trace  ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  his  desiderative  ('je  veux  savoir ')  and  his  factitive  (' je 
fais  savoir').^ 

Both  writers  agree  as  to  the  personal  pronouns  ; 
but  in  the  possessive  Weisbacli  can  only  find  the  third 
person  singular  and  the  first  person  plural,  while 
Oppert  supplies  us  with  the  series  complete.- 

Weisbacli  calls  attention  to  the  dialectical  differences 
in  tlie  Xaksh-i-Eustam  inscriptions,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  decay  visible  in  the  language  of  Artaxerxes  at  Susa. 

For  the  reasons  already  mentioned  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  observable  in  the  transliterations 
made  by  the  two  writers,  but  so  far  as  we  have 
observed  they  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  their  rendering  of  the  unilingual  inscrip- 
tion.^ Occasionally,  however,  Weisbacli  finds  himself 
unable  to  follow  the  more  ima<>inative  fli<>'hts  of  his 
predecessor.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
'  restoration  '  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Suez 
inscription  of  Darius.-*  lie  is  equally  unable  to  accept 
the  interesting  completion  of  the  detached  inscription  at 
Behistun,  marked  L  by  Xorris.  Norris  reads  :  '  I  made 
another  tablet  hi  the  Arian  language,  such  as  did  not 
exist  before,  and  I  made  a  large  ....  and  a  large 
.   .   .  .  and  ....  and  .  .  .  .'     This  not  very  promising 

'  Oppert,  pp.  77,  81-4.     Weisbach,  pp.  51,53. 

-  Oppert,  p.  02.    Weisbacb,  p.  50.      '  Oppert,  p.  196.    Weisbach,  p.  77. 

•*  Oppert,  p.  '2lo.     Weisbach,  p.  79. 
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attempt  is  perfected  by  Oppert  as  follows:  *I  have 
made  also  elsewhere  a  book  in  Arian  lan«^uai?e,  that 
formerly  did  not  exist,  and  I  have  made  the  text 
of  the  Divine  Law  (A  vest  a)  and  a  commentary  of  the 
Divine  Law  and  the  prayer  and  the  translation.'  He 
observes  truly  that  '  the  passa^re  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance,' and  he  adds  encourajjingly  :  *  The  explan- 
ation which  I  give  is  sure/  It  is  therefore  some- 
what disconcerting  to  find  tliat  the  latest  writer  cannot 
get  much  beyond  the  crudity  of  Xorris.  Weisbach 
reads :  '  Machte  icli  Lischriften  in  anderer  Weise  (?) 
(nllmlich)  auf  Arisch,  was  vormals  nicht  war,  und  das 
i>Tosse  ....  und  das  ixrosse  ....  und  das  .... 
und  das  ....  machte  ich.'  Alas  for  the  Divine  Law 
and  the  commentary  and  tlie  prayers!  ^ 

We  have  already  said  that  in  1850  Oppert  had  aban- 
doned the  hypothesis  that  tlie  language  of  the  second 
column  was  introduced  by  the  Scythic  hordes  who 
were  expelled  by  (Vaxares.  He  i-ecognised  tliat  it  was 
coTinected  with  the  ancient  Akkadian,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  a  new  importation,  but  an  original  native 
dialect.  He  considered  that  tlie  Median  name  itself 
is  Turanian  and  related  to  '  Mada,'  the  Akkadian  for 
'land.'  He  thought  it  is  ch^ar  irom  Herodotus  that 
the  six  tribes  who  composed  the  Median  nation  were 
not  all  of  the  same  origin.  Tlie  dominant  caste  were, 
he  still  held,  of  the  same  Indo-European  race  as  the 
PiM'sians,  but  a  large  i)art  of  the  population  were 
Turanians,  and  the  lanunaiie  of  the  second  column 
was  that  of  the  as^ricultural  and  nomadic  tribes  of 
Media,  es})ecially  tliose  of  tht^  north.     He  accordingly 

'  N orris  in  J.  1{.  A.  S.  xv.  145:  ()])port,  lirrorrh  of  the  Past,  vii.  109. 
Cf.  Lt's  Mrdt'Sj  p.  lo.") ;  AVeisbuob,  p.  77.  See  also  the  surprising  expansion 
into  *  the  future  life/  Col.  IV.  par.  7  {Lf-s  Medes^  p.  149),  which,  however, 
lie  softens  in  the  English  version  to  *>lav  I  die  as  a  Mazdean '  (liecords, 
lo<!.  cit.  p.  10(>).     Cf.  Weisbach,  p.  7»3.  par.  46,  line  1H>. 
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aave  it  the  name  of  Medo-Scythic  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Aryan  Median  of  the  classical  writers. 

This  very  tenable  hypothesis  he,  however,  abandoned 
in  its  turn,  and  advanced  one  much  more  hazardous. 
He  relies  upon  a  fable  of  Herodotus  to  show  that  the 
Aryans  occupied  the  country  from  a  much  earlier 
period  than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  make  their  first  appearance  with  Dejoces. 
Both  Aryans  and  Turanians,  he  now  thinks,  were  long 
settled  together  in  the  same  country,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  of  the  two  were  the  first  comers, 
though  he  inclines  to  give  precedence  to  the  Aryans. 
The  various  tribes  were  upon  an  equality,  sometimes 
the  Turanian  and  sometimes  the  Arvan  ^ainin<y  the 
ascendency.  He  considers  the  former  were  known  as 
the  Medes,  a  word  essentially  Turanian  in  its  origin, 
while  the  others  retained  their  proper  designation  of 
Aryans.  He  holds  that  the  Median  dynasty  of  Dejoces 
was  Turanian.  He  carefully  analyses  the  names  of  their 
kings,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  affording  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  ])eculiar  power  of  philology  to  prove 
any  thesis  whatever,  when  employed  by  a  skilful  mani- 
pulator. Not  many  yeai's  before,  he  laid  it  down  as 
self-evident  that  these  same  names  were  pure  Aryan. ^ 
Now  it  becomes  no  less  api)arent  that  they  are  pure 
Turanian.  The  dynasty  of  Dejoces  marks  the  ascen- 
dency  of  the  Turanian  Medes,  and  the  language  of  the 
second  column  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  them.  He 
accordingly  drops  his  previous  qualification  of  Scythic, 
and  gives  it  simply  the  name  of  Median.  The  rise  of 
the  Persian  power  enabled  the  Aryan  Medes  to  recover 
the  position  tliey  had  temporarily  lost,  and  hence  all 

*  *  Nous  ne  connaissons  pa.s  un  seul  nom  propre  de  Mede  qui  ne  soit 
Aryan — ceux  de  Dejoces  et  d'Kcbataiie  sont  du  perse  le  plus  pur.' — 185l\ 
Les  Medes,  p.  2. 
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tlie  names  that  occur  from  the  time  of  Darius  clearly 
beloiiix  to  that  race.  Mada  became  a  oeographical 
name  which  embraced  the  whole  population  of  the 
couiitry  now  under  an  Aryan  aristocracy,  and  Hero- 
dotus was  therefore  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  the 
Med(^s  and  Persians  as  one  in  s])eech  and  descent. 
The  theory  of  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Median 
dvnastv  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned.^  The 
attack  upon  it  was  led  by  the  Jesuit  scholar  Delattre,- 
and  tlie  whole  controversy  has  been  a])ly  summarised  by 

ft'  V  «. 

Weisbach.  Uecent  writers  have  tliought  it  so  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  Aryan  race  of  tlie  Median  kings  that 
they  decline  to  give  to  tlie  Turanian  language  of  the 
second  column  the  name  of  Median.  Tt  has  accordingly 
come  into  fashion  to  indicate  in  an  uiunistakeable 
manner  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung.  Delattre 
called  it  "  Anzanisch  '  from  the  name  of  the  territory 
ruled  bv  the  Malamir  kiniis.  llalevy  adopted  a  suirues- 
tion  made  l)y  Mr.  Savce,  and  calls  it  '  Amardian.' "^ 
Hnnimel  s|)eaks  of  it  as  '  Susian-^Fediau  '  and  '  Susian,'  * 
a  term  which  Weisbach  has  qualified  by  calling  it  New 
Susiaii.  The  more  i)rol)able  oi)ini()n  seems  to  be  that 
it  Ava^  the  lanuiiaiie  of  k^usa  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
c()nquest,  and  possil)ly  also  of  some  of  the  subjugated 
tribes  in  Media.  The  name  of  Susian  is  thei-efore 
more  ap])r()priate  than  one  tliat  might  confuse  the 
people  who  spoke  it  witli  th(^  Aryan  conquerors  of 
their  country.  Still  it  is  very  far  from  satisfa(*tory. 
The  great  importance  of  the  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Old  Susian  hniLiiiaLit^  will  tend  more  and 

^  Saycf  scorns  to  be  tlie  only  not»nvort]iy  ♦•\cej)tion.  See  Earhf  li^vmly 
p.  'IVl.  " 

-   I  J  Pen  pie  <if'8  Mf'def,  l>ru\elles,  Iss:;. 

•    7'm??.s>.  .V.  n.  A,  iii.  4t)S. 

'  llomin»'l  (Dr.  Fritz),  Gesc/tichte  ftfthi/buiicnn  und  Afsyriens  {Y^QvYwiy 
IBS.")),  p.  10]. 
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more  to  reserve  to  them  the  designation  of  Susiaii ;  and 
considerable  confusion  will  arise  from  its  extension  also 
to  tlie  lan<rnaixe  of  the  second  column.  The  latter  may 
|)Ossi])ly  be  a  descendant  of  the  true  Susian,  but  both 
in  the  system  of  writing  and  in  the  language  tlie  (con- 
nection is  remote. 

The  relationship  of  the  Median  is  now  placed  almost 
l)eyond  the  s])here  of  controversy,  ^l,  Gol)ineau,  who 
wrote  in  1850,  maintained  indeed  that  it  was  connected 
with  Pehlevi,  half  Semitic  and  half  Aryan  :  and  ^f. 
Mold  still  earnestly  hoped  that  we  might  'get  rid  of  the 
Scythic  hypothesis  and  all  the  complications  it  in- 
volves.'^ But  this  desire  was  not  desthu»d  to  be 
realised,  and  its  aHinitv  to  the  Altaic  branch  of  the 
Turanian  family  is  now  admitted.  Some  doubt  is  felt 
as  to  whether  it  has  left  anv  successor,  and  which  of 
the  modern  languages  a])proaches  the  nearest.  Oppert 
inclhies  to  Turkish  :  -  Weisbach  is  more  guarded,  and 
considers  that  it  exhibits  marked  difTerences  from  all 
th(*  living  lepresentatives  of  its  Turanian  relatives.*^ 

There  is  little  doulK  that  it  and  kindred  lans»uai>'es 
were  extensively  s])()ken  in  early  times  throughout 
Susiana  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Eui)hrates  down  to 
the  Persian  (jidf.  Its  connection  with  tlie  Old  Susian 
lu\s  never  been  doubted.  Lenormant,  Oppeit,  Sayce 
and  Honnnel  have  testified  to  its  more  distant  relation- 
ship with  the  Akkadian,  the  primitive  language  of 
Bal)ylonia.  Weisbach  is  naturally  more  scej)tical,  for 
in    18!)()    he    had   scarcely    emancipated    himself   from 

'  (fohinrau,  Lecfiirrs  dex  Te.rteM  cuuri/onne'i.  Ifc  afterwurds  wrotn 
Traitcs  des  EcriturtA  cfnitiformeSj  2  vols.  Ih64.  ^folil,  up.cit.  IJeport  IS.')!), 
ii.  257. 

-  Major  ( 'ond.T also,  .7.  U.  A.  S.  (1892),  xxi\ .  7:54.  He  tliinks  Akkadian 
is  also  nearest  to  Turkish,  thoiipfh  Akkadian  words  siirN  ive  unchanged  tn 
th<*  pn'S^nt  day  in  Finnic-Hungarian  and  Ugric  {ih.). 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  40. 
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the  lifTesv  oi*  Ifab^vv,  wlio  dr)iil)te(l  the  exi>teiice  of 
Akkadian  as  an  inclej^endent  laiiLniaL'"eJ  Sayce  and  his 
disr-iple  Hommel  added  the  speecli  of  the  Kos.saeans  to 
the  same  ^/rriup.-  They  were  hideed  disposed  to  create 
anew  faniilv  of  LaiiLiuat/es  whioh  thev  called  Alarodian,^ 
and  included  within  it  the  Elaniite.  eniljracinir  New 
ajid  Old  Susian,  Kassite.  ^  Hittite  "^  and  Vannic.^  They 
considered  that  the  nearest  modern  representative  of 
this  lanjnia;/e  is  the  TTeoririan  and  liasque,  an  opinion 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  somewhat  fascinated 
both  Wester^^aard  and  liawlinson.  The  propriety  of 
this  elassificatif)!!  was,  however,  doubted  bv  Lenormant, 
and  it  has  never  Ijeen  satisfactorilv  esta])lished." 

'  \V»^isbucli,  ftp.  fit.  pp.  13,  45.  He  has  since  given  in  his  adhe-^lon  to 
the  ortliodov  ^  i«'W.  See  Xtfr  Ijimt/wf  fhr  Sumerischen  Fraye  (Leipzig,  1897  )^ 
pp.  16,  .*i6. 

'^   7'ranjf.  *S'.  /A  A.  iii.  460. 

"^  Knwlinson  was  the  first  to  show  that  tlie  Alarodians  of  Herodotus 
(iii.  94,  \  ii.  T-i)  were  probably  the  L'radhians  or  people  of  Ararat  of  the 
Assyrian  texts.     See  Sayc«;  on  Van,  •/.  Ii.  A.  S.  18Hi^,  vol.  xiv. 

'  The  knowledge  of  Kas>ite  is  limited  to  about  fifty  words  found  in  a 
lexicon  list  (Hommel,  p.  47,  note  3).  Delitszch  denies  their  relationship  to 
Susian. 

•'  Ofllittiteit  could  still  be  said  in  ls93,  *  So  far  we  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Hittite  language'  {J.  It.  A.  S.  1893,  p.  404).  Cf. 
Condi-r's  not«*s  in  tlu-  same  volume,  p.  823. 

'  Mr.  Sayce  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  Vannic  in  1893  and  18i>4 
(./.  n.  A.  6'.  1H!>4,  p.  699). 

'  Conder  on  Lycian,  J.  11.  A.  S.  1891,  p.  614. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

DECIPHERMEXT   OP   THE   THIRD   OR   BABYLONIAN   COLUMN — 
IIINCKS   AND   RAWLINSON — A.D.    1846-1861 

The  task  of  deciphering  the  Third  or  Babylonian 
CoUinin  led  to  far  more  important  results,  and  cannot 
be  so  briefly  summarised.  The  earliest  inscriptions 
found  in  Babylonia  were  observed  to  consist  of  two 
well-marked  styles  of  writing  the  cuneiform  character. 
One  of  these  styles  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Michaux 
Stone,  published  in  tlie  Collection  of  Millin.  The  other 
occurs  on  the  numerous  bricks  that  were  picked  up 
upon  the  ancient  site  of  Babylon,  and  on  a  immber  of 
cylinders.  But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this 
style  was  found  hi  the  long  inscription  obtained  by 
Sir  Harford  Jones  and  published  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  first  style  is  by  far  the  simplest, 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Cursive  or  New  Babylonian; 
the  other  is  so  elaborate  that  Grotefend  called  it  the 
'  Zierschrift ' ;  *  but  it  is  generally  described  as  tlie 
Lapidary  or  Old  Babylonian.  All  the  early  scholars 
were  struck  by  the  close  similarity  of  the  writing  in  the 
third  column  at  Persepolis  to  the  first  or  simplest  form 
of  Babylonian.  Munter  went  a  step  farther,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  similarity  extended  to  the  Old 
Babylonian  of  the  brick  inscriptions.  In  the  collection 
of  inscriptions   made   by    Mr.  Rich,   he    thought    he 

^  Beitriige,  1840,  p.  00. 

Z 
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discerned  three  well-marked  varieties  of  writinjr  ;  but  he 
was  a])le  to  a]i]K)unce  that  Grotefeud,  after  a  careful 
comparisr)]!,  considered  that  they  were  all  closely 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  third  Persepolitan.^ 
It  was  sr)on  recomiised  that  there  are  in  fact  only  two 
varieties  of  Hal)ylonian,  and  what  Mr.  Rich  supposed  to 
be  a  third  is  due  only  to  the  vaL^aries  of  the  scribe,  or, 
as  Rawlinson  explained,  it  'arises  from  the  distortion  of 
oblique  elon^ration.'  -^  It  was  loni»-,  however,  before  the 
identification  of  the  two  svstems  was  satisfactx)rilv 
established.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Fundsrruben 
des  Orients'  Grotefend  demonstrated  the  essential 
identity  of  the  third  Persepolitan  and  the  simple 
Habvlonian,  and  in  the  followiuir  volume  he  illustrated 
the  similarity  oi'  the  two  svstems  of  Babylonian.^  In 
1840  he  succeeded  in  identifvhio'  a  few  lapidary 
<!haracters  witli  tlieir  equivalents  in  Xew  Ha])ylonian. 
In  his  (•()ntri])uti()n  to  the  subject  he  endeavoured  to 
render  tlie  names  of  Tlystaspes  and  Darius  into  the  two 
Habvlonian  forms.'*  In  Hystaspes  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  only  one  cliaracter — the  lai)idary  sign  for 
•  as  ' — but  his  spellino*  out  of  Darius  was  correct,  l)oth 
in  the  cursive  and  lapidary  forms.''  lie  was  able  also 
to  recoLHiise  tliat  certain  inscriptions  on  vases  written 
in  the  cursive  style  reproduced  in  part  the  same  text  as 
those  on  the  bricks  written  in  the  lai)idary  style.  With 
a  litth*  farther  study  h(^  would  have  been  able,  from  the 
material  colh^'ted  in  this  Table,  to  draw  up  a  short  list 
of  equival(Mit  sij/ns  in  tlie  two  systems.  As  it  was,  he 
left  tliis  demonstration  to  be  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Ilincks  in  a  mncli  more  successful   manner  than  it  was 

'    nidi,  lifdii/lfni  (I ml  Perstpolis,  p.  IS."),  note. 

^  Thf*   tliird  systt-m  is  rtt«'n  in   Uicli,  PI.   IX.  No.  4.     Cf,  liawlinsoii, 
J.  R.  A,  .V.  X.  '2A. 

^   lieitniife^  1S40,  ]).  7.  '  See  Table,  ih.  p.  05. 

•'  See  Ilincks,  Trans,  li.  1.  Aca<L  x.\i.  24l>. 
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in  his  power  to  attempt.  He  liad  observed  indeed  that 
certain  words  in  the  East  India  House  inscription 
<*orresponded  to  those  found  on  the  l^ricks,  and  he  has 
collected  them  tojjether  in  Hue  19  of  his  Table,  and 
])laced  them  word  for  word  below  the  brick  inscription 
for  purposes  of  comparison.^  But  both  are  in  the  same 
lapidary  character,  and  tlieir  juxtaposition  served  only 
to  show  that  the  same  words,  and  possibly  portions  of 
the  same  sentence,  were  to  be  found  in  each.  Grote- 
fend,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of 
their  meaninir.  It  was  the  <?ood  fortune  of  Dr.  Hincks 
to  ol)serve  that  ])()rtions  of  the  text  of  the  East  India 
House  inscription  are  reproduced  in  a  frajziuentary 
inscription  written  in  cursive  characters  and  published 
by  Ker  Porter.-  This,  as  he  says,  was  'a  most  im- 
portant discovery,  as  the  ec^uivalence  of  certain  cursive 
and  lapidary  characters  which  bore  scarcely  any  re- 
semblance to  one  another  was  thus  demonstrated,  as 
well  as  the  equivalence  to  each  other  of  different 
lapidary  characters  which  are  constantly  transcril)ed 
by  one  and  the  same  cursive  character.'  By  this  means 
he  succeeded  in  drawinjr  up  a  Table  of  seventy-six 
cursive  characters,  selected  from  the  third  Perse- 
politan  column,  and  placing**  opposite  each  its  equi- 
valent lapidary  si</n  taken  from  the  East  India  House 
inscription.^ 

Hitherto  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  known  to  Europe 
had  been  practically  limited  to  the  Persepolitan  and 
Babylonian  styles  of  writing.  A  few  examples  of  different 
varieties  were,  however,  beirhuiinir  to  crowd  upon  the 
])ewildered  student.     Almost  the  first  examples  of  the 

'  Jicitnif/fy  p.  Hli.     See  Table,  p.  72. 

^  Ker  Porter,  PI.  78,  vol.  ii.     Kasr  India  House  Inscription,  Col.  III. 
lines  1.")  60.     A]).  Menant,  EcrittnPif^  ]).  144. 
'  Nov.  1846  ;   Ttan».  li.  I.  Acad.  xxi.  243   ".. 

z  2 
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Assyrian  style  were  collected  by  Mr.  IJicli  in  1820,  durinj^ 
hisyisit  to  Xineyeli,  and  these  were  sul)sequently  acquired 
by  tlie  liritish  Museum.^  In  1827,  Schulz  found  about 
forty  inscriptions  at  Van,  written  in  a  very  similar 
character,  and  these  were  published  in  the  'Journal 
Asiatique  '  of  1840.'^  A  prism  witli  a  long  inscription 
was  discovered  at  Xineveh  in  1830.  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  haye  become  accessible  till  purchased  by  Colonel 
Taylor  in  1840.^  In  1840,  Mr.  Layard  copied  an  in- 
scription at  Malamir  that  presented  another  striking 
variety.  But  the  first  period  of  great  discoveries  in 
Assj'ria  had  now  approached.  In  1843,  M.  Botta,  the 
French  Consul  at  Mosul,  beuan  his  excavations  in  the 
mound  at  Khorsabad,  and  he  soon  uncovered  the  remains 
of  a  palace,  lie  found  the  doors  adorned  with  monu- 
mental bulls,  and  the  walls  decorated  with  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  lie  described  the  result  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  iM.  Mold,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Journal 
Asiatique'  between  May  1843  and  June  184-5.  M. 
riandin  was  hastily  commissioned  to  take  sketches  ;  but 
fortunately  the  task  of  copying  the  inscriptions  was  left 
entirely  to  IJotta.  He  faithfully  trans('ri])ed  upwards  of 
two  hundred,  many  of  them  beinu',  however,  exact  or 
slightly  varied  reproductions  of  each  other.  A  large 
collection  of  smilptures  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  and 
the  drawings  and  inscriptions  made  their  appearance  in 
IS4!)  in  the  great  work  '  Aloiniment  de  Xhiive.'  Like 
many  similar  })roductions  in  France,  it  was  executed  upon 
such  a  splendid  scale  as  to  place  it  practically  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  students.  The  inscriptions  were, 
however,  afterwards  published  separately  ;  and  M.  liotta 

'  In  KimnliMaUy  ii.  K50,  he  gives  a  facsimile  of  writing  from  Nimrud. 
See  also  Babylon  and  Peraepoiisj  PI.  IX.  No.  5.  Rawlinson,  J.  li.  A.  S. 
X.  '27. 

'  Journal  A,iiati(/ife,  i.\.  2o7.  ^  Menant,  Ecntures^  p.  170. 
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<*ontributed  a  valuable  essay  on  the  newly  found  '  Ecri- 
ture  Assyrienne '  (1848).^ 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Layard  was  rapidly  accumulating 
treasures  upon  even  a  greater  scale  for  the  British 
Museum.  He  beiran  to  excavate  at  Nimrud — the  ancient 
Caleh — in  November  1845,  and  speedily  brought  to  light 
the  remains  of  three  buildings,  known  as  the  North-West, 
Central  and  South- West  Palaces.  In  the  following  year 
he  extended  his  labours  to  Kouyunjik,a  mound  on  the  site 
of  Nineveh,  where  he  unearthed  a  palace  of  unusual  size, 
which  he  found  had  been  erected  bv  the  son  of  the  Khor- 
sabad  king.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
vast  treasures  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum — 
colossal  bulls  and  lions,  winged  human  figures,  and 
many  other  symbolical  objects  ;  long  rows  of  bas-reliefs 
depicting  battles,  sieges  and  hunting  scenes,  and  large 
numbers  of  inscriptions.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  found  in  tlie  autumn  of  1846  on  a  black 
obelisk  in  the  central  palace  of  Nimrud.  It  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  lines,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  purely  Assyrian  inscription  that  was  ever 
deci})hered.-  Of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  upon  the  pavement  where  the 
names  and  titles  of  five  kincfs  were  clearlv  recorded. 
Their  names  could  not  indeed  be  read  as  vet,  but  suf- 
ficient  was  already  known  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Persian  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  genealogical  relation- 
8liip  of  the  unknown  sovereign.  The  Assyrian  signs  for 
*king,'  'son  of  and  a  few  others  had  been  made  out, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  document. 
It  began  with  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  North- West 

^  In  July  1H49,  SS  plates  were  out,  but  not  the  (lescri])tive  text.  The 
work  was  finally  in  five  Aolumes folio,  and  contained  :?:?0 inscriptions.  The 
inscriptions  were  sold  separately  for  (30  francs. 

^  See  the  drawin«r  of  it  in  M»*nant,  Ei'ritnrea^  p.  108.  It  is  published  by 
Layard,  PI.  53-6,  and  translated  by  llawlinson,  1850,  and  by  Ilincks,  18'>4. 
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Palace,  and  ended  with  tlie  grandson  of  the  builder  of 
the  Central  Palace.  On  his  return  to  England,  hi  1847, 
Layard  wrote  an  account  of  'Nineveh  and  its  Remains,' 
but  the  work  did  not  appear  till  1849.  It  was  followed 
hi  the  same  year  by  the  'Monuments  of  Xhieveh,'  which 
contained  drawings  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  copies  of  the 
inscriptions. 

Two  great  collections  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  sc-holars,  who  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  tlie  dilKcult  prol)lems  they  suggested. 
In  England  the  task  was  divided  between  Ilincks  and 
RawHnson  ;  but  Mr.  Norris,  Dr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Layard 
gave  valualjle  assistance  in  tlie  publication  of  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Xorris  was  farther  en<^ai>'ed  in  the  study  of 
the  Susian  texts.  In  France  tlie  work  was  taken  up 
by  Botta,  Lowenstern  and  De  Saulcy.  M.  Oppert  does 
not  seem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  sulgect  till  1857,  when  for  the  first  time  France 
was  worthily  represented.  Germany  was  silent,  except 
for  a  few  contril)Ution8  made  by  Grotefend  in  his  de- 
clining years  that  added  little  to  the  general  progress. 

Nothing  could  at  first  be  more  l)ewildering  than  the 
immense  number  of  si<z'ns.  Grotefend  counted  only  a 
hundred  and  tliirtv  different  characters  in  the  third 
Persepolitan  column.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  1807,  found  that 
the  East  India  House  inscription  contained  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  ;  ^  and  Grotefend,  in  1837,  estimated 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  liabvlonian  inscriptions  known  to 
him  contained  about  three  liundred  different  signs.-  But 
Botta  encountered  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  at  Khorsaljad  alone.*^  The  unskilled  eye  will  he 
disposed  to  agree  with  Lowenstern   that  at   first  sight 

'  Ilincks,  Trans,  li.  I.  Acad,  \xi.  25.'5. 
-  Xeue  Ik'xtrinjc  (IS^^T),  p.  41. 
Menant,  Les  Lamjues  perdues :  Assyrie  (Paris,  1880),  p.  135. 
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the  Xinevite  character  presented  no  analogy  with  the 
PersepoHtan,  or  even  with  the  characters  on  the 
Babylonian  bricks.  In  his  '  Essai  de  Dechiffrement ' 
(1845)  he  was,  however,  the  first  to  point  out  that  a 
large  number  of  them  do  really  correspond  to  the  third 
Persepolitan  ;  and  he  based  his  attempted  interpreta- 
tion partly  upon  the  analogy  he  had  discovered.^  In 
his  first  Essay,  of  184C),  Ilincks  also  stated  his  belief  that 
'  the  third  Persepolitan  agrees  in  character  with  the 
Babylonian  and  with  the  Assyrian  writing  in  Schulz  s 
inscriptions.'^'  Lowenstern  afterwards  admitted  that  lie 
would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  similarity  from 
Schulz's  plates ;  but  it  bec^ame  clearly  apparent  in  the 
more  perfect  drawing  of  Texier.^  Indeed  he  was 
eventually  so  much  struck  l)y  the  resemblance  that  he 
hesitated  to  classify  the  Persepolitan  with  the  Baby- 
lonian in  preference  to  the  Assyrian ;  in  fact,  he 
ultimately  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  nearer  the 
Assyrian.  Meanwhile  Botta  had  begun  the  minute 
study  of  the  Assyrian  character  to  which  later  investi- 
gators owe  more  than  they  are  always  willing  to 
acknowledge.'*  Those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  occupy 
the  higher  pinnacles  of  knowledge  are  only  too  prone  to 
despise  the  humbler  artificers  who  constructed  the 
scaflblding  that  enabled  tliem  to  achieve  the  ascent. 
Botta  arranged  the  signs  witli  great  care  into  fifteen 
classes,  according  to  the  numl)er  of  wedges  they  con- 
tain. The  first  class  included  all  those  with  one  wedge 
only  ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  fifteenth  class,  where  we 
find  signs  composed  of  fifteen  wedges  and  upwards : 
though  none  appear  to  exceed  eighteen.     The  result  of 

*  EsMti  de  lUchiffmnent  (1845),  ]>.  11.     C'f.  Kvpose  des  Elements  consti^ 
tutifs  {\6A7),  \y.  11. 

*  Trayii^.  IL  I.  Acad.  1840,  xxi.  V6\.  '  KvposCf  p.  14,  7iote. 

*  Journal    Asiatif/uf   (4"    st'ne,    1847-8),    vols,   ix-xi,     M^mmrc    »ur 
fl'Jcntnre  Assyria nnej  Paris,  1848. 
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his  classification  was  to  persuade  liini  that  the  graphic 
system  of  Assyria  was  sul)stantially  the  same  as  that 
found  at  PersepoHs  and  Babylon.  He  accepted  Eich 
and  Westergaard  as  the  most  faitliful  copyists  of  the 
former,  and  lie  compared  ninety-six  of  their  signs  with 
those  at  Khorsabad.  He  found  that  seventy-two  were 
so  similar  that  their  identity  could  not  fail  to  be 
recomised  at  first  sioht.  Fourteen  others  exhibit  a 
greater  difference,  but  their  identity  is  capable  of 
demonstration.  There  are  therefore  eighty-six  signs 
out  of  ninety-six  concerning  which  no  doubt  can  exist. 
He  thought  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as  between 
Gothic  and  Latin  characters.  With  respect  to  the 
writinur  at  Van,  he  counted  a  hundred  and  twelve  to  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  characters,  and  he  found  that  ninety- 
eight  or  a  hundred  were  reproduced  identically  at 
Khorsabad.^  When  he  began  to  write  upon  this  subject 
he  had  only  just  received  a  copy  of  the  East  India 
House  insc'ription,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  tlie  relationship  of  the  New 
Assyrian  to  the  Old  Babylonian.-  The  result  of  a  first 
study  of  the  two  hundred  and  eight3?'-seyen  signs  in  the 
East  India  House  inscription  was  the  identification  of  a 
hundred  and  seven  of  the  siu'us  with  the  Assyrian,  and 
a  more  careful  investigation  ultimately  raised  the 
number  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.^  The 
remainin^f  one  hundred  and  eioht  have  not,  he  saA'S,  any 
proper  equivalent  at  Khorsabad.  He  was  inclined  to 
attril)ute  a  uood  deal  of  the  diversity  to  the  material 
and  the  histrument  used.  Where,  for  example,  the 
stone  was  brittle,  as  at  Van,  the  engraver  sliowed  a 
disinclination  to  make  the  wedges  cross,  and  the  chisel 
would  naturally  produce    a   different    effect    from  the 

'  Jofmial  Asiatiqne,  184S,  xi.  248  ff.  -  lb.  1847,  ix.  376. 

^  lb.  xi.  L>49. 
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impress  of  a  wedjje  upon  soft  clay.  Much  also  was,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  individuality  of  the  scribes,  who 
seemed  to  think  thev  mi^ifht  increase  or  diminish  the 
nmnber  of  the  wedges  according  to  fancy.  Others 
were  simple  errors  on  the  part  of  the  original  scribe  or 
his  copyist,  and  some  ma}^  have  been  intended  for 
abbreviations.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish any  fundamental  distinctions  between  any  of  tliese 
.styles.  Tlius  he  thought  the  Taylor  prism  combined 
the  differences  peculiar  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  so 
equally  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  to  wliich 
class  it  really  belongs.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that, 
notwitlistanding  considerable  apparent  variety,  there 
was  sul)stantial  identity ;  and  that  one  and  the  same 
mode  of  writhig  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  at 
Van  and  Persepolis.  Indeed  he  went  so  far  as  to 
sup})ose  that  wlioever  could  read  a  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tion would  be  able  also  to  read  all  the  others.  It  is 
true  he  could  not  himself  read  or  pronounce  a  single 
word  with  any  degree  of  (certainty  ;  ^  and  Rawlinson 
declared  that  his  special  studies  afforded  him  no 
facility.  He  could,  he  says,  read  the  Ba])ylonian  of 
the  third  cohnnn,  but  he  has  not  'yet  succeeded  in 
identifvinu*  a  sinuie  name  in  tlie  tablets  of  Van  or 
Khorsabad.'  - 

At  iirst  indeed  Rawlinson  was  muc^h  more  impressed 
bv  the  diversitv  than  bv  tlie  simihiritv  of  the  sians,  and 
he  described  them  as  '  constituting  varieties  of  alpha- 
betical formation.'  He  divided  J^abylonian  into  the 
writing  of  the  third  Persepolitan  and  that  of  the  bricks 
and  cylinders  ;  tlie  latter  he  considered  was  the  primi- 
tive form  '  whicli  must  liave  embodied  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Shinar,  when  the  earth  was  of  one  laniruai^e 
and  one  si)eecli.'     Assyrian   he  also   divided  into  two 

'  Hommel,  Geschuhte,  p.  J)5,  note.  -  J.  It,  A.  S.  1847,  x.  28. 
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classes,  Assyrian  proper  and  Medo-Assyrian  or  Vaniiic ; 
but  he  also  distinguished  Assyrian  proper  into  two  sub- 
divisions, representing  the  lapidary  and  the  ruiniing 
hand — a  specimen  of  the  latter  being  the  Taylor  prism. 
The  Elymaean  inscriptions  he  placed  in  a  class  apart, 
'  as  entitled  to  an  independent  rank.'  He  pointed  out 
that  even  the  third  Persepolitan  writing  is  not  identical 
with  the  cursive  Babylonian,  and  that  the  variation  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  study. 
The  writhig  on  the  Assyrian  cylinders  is  '  quite  distinct 
from  any  variety  of  character  which  occurs  on  similar 
relics  at  Baljylon ' ;  and  he  found  '  characters  at  Van 
that  never  occur  at  Khorsabad  and  vice  versa.'  He 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  liotta  that  they  all  '  belong 
to  one  single  alphabetical  system,'  and  that  the  differ- 
ences are  merely  '  varieties  of  hand.' ^  Farther  study, 
however,  led  liim  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  in  1850  he 
admits  that  '  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  alphabets  of 
Assyria,  of  Anneiiia,  of  Babylonia,  of  Susiana  and  of 
Elymais  are,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  one  and 
the  same.  Tliere  are  peculiarities  of  form,  a  limitation 
of  usage — but  unquestionably  the  alphabets  are  "  au 
fond''  identical.'      Mr.  Lavard  had  also  arrived  at  the 


'  ./.  i2.  yL.  S.  X.  '2'2  tf.     Uawliiuson's  classification  of  the  writing  is  as 

followi*  (1847): 

/   Bricks  and  cylinders  (Lapidary) 
/  Babylonian  1        East  India  House  Inscription 
proi)er       "j 

1    T>  V    1     •     J  Cursive 

1.  Baby  Ionian -(    oii  •    i  ,,         v 

..  Practicallv  the  same  as  the  Cur- 

sei)ohtan   -  •       tj  i    i      • 

t^  ^  sn  e  Babvlonian 
Column     ^ 


o 


/    .         .  (    Lapidarv 

I    Assyrian       |         *- 

2.  Assyrum     -        *     '  (   Cursive 

[    \'an 

o.   IClymutan  (found  by  Layard  at  .Malamir) 
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same  conclusion.  In  his  opinion,  the  varieties  appear 
to  be  mere  '  caligraphical  distinctions.'  ^ 

The  same  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended, as  we  have  ah*eady  related,  to  include  the  writing- 
in  the  second  or  Snsian  colunni  of  the  Persepolitan  in- 
scriptions. In  184(),  Hincks  called  attention  to  the  simi- 
larity that  existed  between  them.  Both  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  modes  of  writing,  he  says, '  agree  in  principle 
with  the  second  Persepolitan,'  and  he  farther  observed 
tliat  where  the  (characters  are  the  same,  thev  have 
generally  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  value  in  all 
three.-  It  is  curious  that  Botta  was  quite  unable  to 
trace  the  existence  of  this  resemblance.  Writing  of 
the  three  columns,  he  says :  '  The  elements  of  the 
groups  are  in  eac'h  quite  diflerent^  and  even  when  tlie 
form  agrees  the  sound  is  quite  diflerent ' ;  and  this 
oj)inion  was  shared  by  Westergaard,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  mahitained  that  the  various  species  of  cuneiform 
writing  '  differed  from  one  another  in  the  shape  of 
nearly  every  letter  or  group.'  ^ 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  from  the  time  of  Botta 
downwards  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  various  stjrles. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  sufficiently  formidable 
to  require  a  special  training  in  reading  each  kind,^ 
and  the  Assyrians  themselves  found  it  necessarv  to 
make  transcriptions  from  the  Bal)ylonian  in  order  to 
make  the  writing  hitelligible.  Tliere  was  a  greater 
diversity  in  tlie  writiu<>'  of  Babvlonian  than  of  Assvrian, 
in  consequence  of  there  l)eing  no  standard  official  type 
in    tlie    former   as    there    was    in    the   Assyrian,^   and 

^  J.  It,  A.  S.  xii.  407.     Layard,  Ninereh  and  its  lleiriains (\^Vd)^  ii.  171. 
'^   Trans.  It.  I.  Acad,  xxi.  l.*3L 
•'  Westergaard,  C'opeiihagen  edition,  p.  27 L 

"*  Bertin    in   Trans.  S.  B.  A.   18So,   vol.  viii.      Cf,    IiIj?  article  on  the 
Svllabarv  in  J.  It.  A,  S.  1S87,  vol.  xix. 
'•'  Sayce,  Hibbcrt  Lectures^  1887,  p.  lo. 
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consequently  a  copyist  sometimes  altoaether  mistook  a 
sian,  and  occasionally  he  was  actually  unable  even  to 
(liyine  its  meanini^* ;  indeed,  so  jxreat  was  the  diversity 
in  the  maimer  of  writini>"  that  the  Assyrian  scribes 
made  use  of  I'ables  of  Variants,  and  in  one  of  these  no 
less  than  twenty  difl'erent  ways  of  writinir  the  same 
si^n  have  been  found.  On  the  whole,  most  students 
will  be  inclined  to  ai»Tee  with  Mr.  Budae,  who  dwells 
more  on  the  differences  tlian  the  similarity  of  the  styles.^ 
The  demonstration  of  the  similarity  of  the  cunei- 

ft/ 

form  writinuf  of  liabylon  and  Assyria  was  followed 
by  the  more  important  discovery  that  the  languages 
expressed  by  both  Avere  the  same  as  that  of  the  third 
Persepolitan  colunui.  Tlie  Persian,  now  deciphered 
and  translated,  was  thus  found  to  afford  a  key,  not 
only  to  the  lano'uaLie  of  the  third  (tolunni,  but  also 
to  the  large  collection  of  inscriptions  from  Xineveh. 
Hhicks,  in  a  Postscript  of  Jnne  1840,  to  whi(*h 
reference  will  be  freipiently  made,  announces  that  he 
believes  the  third  Persei)()litan  •■  agrees,  to  a  irreat 
extent  at  least,  in  lanuuaue  with  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions.'-  In  1848,  Botta  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish beyond  the  possilnlitv  of  doubt  tliat  the  Assyrian 

ft^  X  ft  ft/ 

of  Khorsabad  likewise  ai>Teed  with  tlie  lanii"ua<^e  of 
Babylon  and  Perse])olis.  lie  showed  that  the  same 
grannnatical  hifiexions,  th(^  saine  personal  pronouns, 
the  same  particles,  and  very  many  words  agreed  in  all 
three  languages.  With  regard  to  the  inscriptions  at 
Van,  Botta  was  at  first  hi  doubt,  Init  farther  study  led 
him  to  believe  that  here  the  inflexions  were  not  the 
same.*^  This  was  subsequently  fully  rec^ognised  by 
Ilincks"*  and  by  most  other  scholars.     It  did  not,  how- 

'  Athenaum,  Se])t.  20,  \>^A.  -   Tram.  li.  I.  Acad.  xxi.  131. 

•'  Jot/iual  Aaiatit/nc,  ix.  ^C7,  xi.  '2^'A}  71. 
»  ./.  It.  A.  S.  184s,  ix.4l4. 
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• 

ever,  pre\'eut  De  Saiilcy  from  hazardino*  a  translation 
of  one  of  them  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written 
in  Semitic.^  In  I80O,  EawHnson  ajifreed  that  both  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  lanauaoes  are  to  ])e  inchided 
in  a  common  catejrory ;  but  h.e  added  that  '  they  can 
hardly  be  called  identical,  inasmuch  as  each  dialect 
affects  the  employment  of  specific  verbal  roots  and 
certain  particular  nouns  and  adjectives.'^  They  are, 
in  fact,  distinguished  by  certain  dialectical  differences 
which  have  been  compared  in  de<>Tee  to  that  existing 
between  the  dialects  of  the  West  and  North  of  England ; 
but  other  authorities  think  the  differences  scarcely 
amount  to  provincialism.^ 

The  su<»i>estion  that  the  newly-discovered  laniruaae 
would  turn  out  to  he  Semitic  was  made  at  an  early 
period  of  the  inquiry.  It  had  not,  however,  occurred 
to  Grotefend,  who  described  it,  in  1837,  as  Parsi,  and 
in  1840  he  had  a})parently  returned  to  his  original 
opinion  that  it  was  Pehlevi,  and  he  expressly  rejected 
a  suggestion  of  Lepsius  tliat  the  writing  might  be 
compared  to  Phoenician.'*  iiefore  the  decipherment  of 
the  cuneiform  every  conceivable  hypothesis  had  been 
started  as  to  the  probal)le  affinities  of  the  Ancient 
Assyrian  language."'  At  length,  in  1845,  Liiwenstern 
recollected  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  place  Assur  in 
the  same  ethnological  division  as  Ileber,  and  he  ccm- 
cluded    that   Assyrian    must    therefore    have    l^een    a 

*  The  Anin'iiian  inscription  Scliulz,  Xo.  8,  was  the  one  I)e  Saiilcy 
attempted  (Mohl,  Vinf/t-sf^pt  ans  (Thistoire,  i.  *5.')0).  Xos.  9,  10,  and  11  are 
the  trilingual  of  Xerxes?. 

•^  J.li.  A.S.  I80O,  X.  410. 

''  Boscawen,  The  Bible  and  the  Moyifnnent.*^  p.  18 ;  Pinches,  S.  /?.  A.y 
1882,  vol.  vii.  *  On  Assyrian  Grammar.'  r/".  Sayce,  The  Science  of  Langnaye 
(3rd  ed.  18U0),  ii.  16S* 

*  Beitriiye,  1837,  pp.  24, 37,  39 ;  1840,  p.  65,  Plate.  Vf.  above,  pp.  184, 
299. 

•'  See  these  stated  by  Liiwenstern,  Efisaide  Dechiffreinejit,  1845,  p.  12. 
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Semitic  speecliJ  Tn  June  184(1,  ITincks  also  an- 
nounced tliat  M)otli  Assyrian  and  lJal)ylonian  a})pear  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Semitic  lanauaues ' :  - 
and  in  the  followinu'  January  lie  stated  emphatically 
that  thev  ^exhibit  a  much  areater  similarity  to  the 
other  Semitic  lanixua<»(^s  tlian  I  had  at  first  supposed.' 
Tn  consequence  of  this  similarity,  lie  now  for  the  first 
time  sets  the  fashion,  afterwards  ^uenerally  adopted,  of 
classifyinu'  the  signs  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alplial)et.  and  he  endeavoured  for  a  brief  time 
to  assimilate  the  vowel  system  to  the  Semitic  method.^ 
Tn  a  tract  written  in  1847  Lihvenstern  dwelt  with 
increasing  force  upon  the  Semitic  afiinities  of  the 
language:  and  he  considered  that  Tlawlinson  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  applying  the  laws  of  an  Aryan 
speech  'to  a  writing  and  a  language  that  are  Semitic*/'* 
Tt  cannot  be  said  that  lie  contributed  much  towards  the 
proof  of  his  assertion.  TTe  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  comj)aris()n,  the  supposed 
similaritA' of  th(»  vowel  systems  of  the  two  lanuuaoes ; 
but  he  i)ointed  out  the  analogy  of  a  few  words,  such  as 
'  rabu,'  \tiTeat,'  to  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  and  this  was 
the  only  word  which,  according'  to  Menant,  was  then 
correctly  read.^  Tn  the  T)ecember  previous,  Tlincks 
pointed  out  that  the  personal  pronoun  in  Assyrian 
reads  'a-na-ku,'  l)Ut  he  left  it  to  the  learnino-  of  his 
readers  to  reco^nisc^  the  identity  of  this  word  with 
the  TTebrew.  This  was  afterwards  done  bv  Botta.'' who, 
however,  contnuied  on  tlie  whole  to  be  doubtful  of 
the  Semitic  afiinities  of  Assyrian/ 

'   Liiwcnstern,  oj).  cii.  p.  18.  -   Tranff.  R.  I.  Acad.  xxi.  131. 

Trans.  A*.  /.  Arad.  p.  iM9-o:?.  '  Kipoxt'^  p.  44. 

''  Ih.  p.  .SS  ;  Mcniint,  Ecritures,  p.  '2'2\. 

'    Traus,  1{.  I.  At  ad.  xxi.  L^47  ;  Meiiant,  p.  216;    Joanial  Atfiatif/uey 
X.  146. 

•  Joff.rnal  Aatati^/Kr,  xi,  "27'2. 
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In  1840,  De  Sauloy  contributed  two  memoirs  on 
cuneiform,  whicii  seem  to  liave  added  considerably  to 
the  proof.'  In  tlie  first  lie  is  said  to  have  shown  that 
the  two  lan<nia<j:es  aijfreed  in  the  feminine  termination  t 
and  in  the  relative  pronoun  '  sha ' ;  and  in  the  second 
he  identified  the  particles  for  '  and  '  and  '  with.'  -  In 
the  following-  year,  Hincks  added  other  forms  and 
words  that  could  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the 
Hebrew;^  and  Rawlinson  definitely  settled  the  question 
by  an  ebxborate  comparison  of  its  t>'i-ammatical  forms 
and  vocabularv  with  those  of  other  Semitic  lan^ua<;es.'* 
Since  that  time  its  afiinitv  to  the  Semitic  family  has 
been  fully  accepted.  Rawlinson  showed  that  Baby- 
lonian is  found  in  a  more  ])rimitive  state  than  any 
other  of  the  Semitic  dialects  of  Asia  open  to  our 
research.  It  is  held  to  Ije  the  oldest  representative  of 
that  fivmily  yet  known,  '  the  Ethiopic  rankiuir  next  in 
poiiit  of  antiquity.' '' 

Hincks  declared  tliat  it  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  Semitic  as  Sanscrit  to  Aryan,  an  opuiion  shared  by 
Mr.  Sayce  and  Professor  Haui)t.  It  properly  belonjis 
to  the  northern  uroup,  which  includes  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, Syriac  and  Chaldee ;  but  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  deirree  of  relationship.^  Mr.  Kino- 
describes  it  as  '  closely  akin  '  to  the  northern  group, 
while  Mr.  Pinches  considers  the  difierences  are  often 
very  great,  especially  in  the  verbs."  Mr.  l^oscawen 
finds  striking  affinities  in  grannnar  to  Arabic,  one  of 
the    southern   group. ^      It   was    some    time,    however, 

'   Si'pt.  1  1  and  Nov.  "J?.  ♦  Homniel,  (irsr/n'r/tfr,  p.  V>.5. 

'  '()ii  tlie  Khorsabad  Inscription/  Trans.  Ji.  I.  Aend.  xxii.  71. 

•  ./.  R.  A.  S,  \ii.  410-16. 

•  Ih,  p.  414.     Prof.  naui)t  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  Is7s,  x.  L>44-H. 

"  King  ( L.  AV.),  Fir.'tf  'St&p.f  in  Assi/n'oTiy  ISDS,   Introduction,  p.  x\ii. 
Sec  Sayce,  ,/.  R.A.  S.  Is77,  ix.  2'^.     Of.  Science  of  Lrmf/f/af/e.  il.  n)7. 
'   Trana.  S.  B.  A.  ISH'i,  vol.  vii.  *  On  As;?yrian  (iramniar.' 
**   77/ff  Bible  and  the  Mont'tnentt^,  p.  oO. 
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before  these  ophiions  prevailed.  M.  Luzzato,  in  1850, 
still  maintained  that  Assyrian  was  an  Indo-European 
langua^ue ;  ^  and  Iloltzmann  that  it  was  a  Persian 
dialect  mingled  with  Semitic  elements.-  Botta  long 
remained  in  doubt,  and  Hitziu  did  not  hesitate  to  deny 
that  it  is  KSemitic.'^  So  late  as  18-38  Ewald,  the 
German  Hebraist,  entirely  refused  to  accept  the  gram- 
matical forms  of  Assyrian  as  Semitic.^  M.  Eenan 
wrote  to  the  same  ell'ect  in  18'')1),  and  lie  even  retained 
his  doubts  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  *  Langues 
Semitiques,'  published  in  1803.^  The  recent  dis- 
coveries were  indeed  [)eculiarly  unacceptable  to  M. 
Renan.  Not  long  belbre,  he  had  laid  down  that  mono- 
theism was  the  special '  note  '  of  tlie  Semitic  races,  and 
he  was  naturally  extremely  disconcerted  ])y  the 
unexpected  apparition  hi  the  Louvre  of  a  profusion  of 
Assyrian  gods,  according  as  they  were  dug  up  by  M. 
Botta.  In  18(i-)  we  are  still  assured  that  Assyrian^ 
'  thougli  of  the  Semitic  type,  is  only  distantly  connected 
with  known  forms  of  tliat  language.'  '* 

It  is  much  easier  to  determine  the  grammatical 
affinity  of  a  language  than  to  read  it,  and  the  place  of 
Babylonian  hi  the  family  of  languages  was  definitely 
fixed  l)efore  nnicli  progress  was  made  in  tlie  work  of 
translation.  From  the  time  that  Grotefend's  attention 
was  first  directed  to  cuneiform  research,  he  en- 
deavoured to  hiclude  the  second  and  third  columns,  no 
less  than  the  first,  withhi  his  sphere  of  inquiry.  But 
he  achieved  very  little  success.  In  his  Essay  pub- 
lished bv  Ileeren  (1824)  we  find  that  he  had  alreadv 
singled    out    the    groups    in    the    third    column    that 

^  Menant,  Ecriturcs,  p.  ^I'lA.  '•  Mohl,  op.  cit.  i.  419. 

^  Evans  (George),  Essay  on  Asst/nolof/f/j  p.  1. 

'^  Kvt'tts,  Xew  Liffhts,  \).  I'J.'i. 

'•  ^Menant,  Ecritures,  p.  '2Ay> ;  Lanyiies  S(nnitVfUf'S,  180*5,  p.  63. 

*'  J.  U.  A.  S.  vol.  i.  X.  S.     Ill-port,  May  1805,  p.  x. 
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corresponded  to  Cyrus,  Hystaspes,  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
The  Babylonian,  unlike  the  Persian,  has  no  sign  to 
mark  the  division  of  the  words,  and  the  difficulty 
attending  their  sej)aration  was  at  first  very  great.  The 
process  was  facilitated  when  it  was  recognised  that  each 
line  begins  and  ends  with  a  word  :  that  is  to  say,  a  word 
is  never  divided  and  carried  over  from  one  line  to 
another.  In  1837,  Grotefend  successfully  divided  eight 
lines  of  the  Elvend  inscription,  with  only  a  slight  mis- 
take. He  also  divided  the  B  inscription  of  Darius 
nearly  correctly :  the  exception  being  that  at  the  end 
of  his  first  line  he  seems  to  treat  three  words  as  one.* 
Nor  was  the  difficulty  confined  to  the  separation  of  the 
words  only.  Some  of  the  signs  are  so  long  that  they 
were  at  first  mistaken  for  two  or  more  letters.  Thus 
the  siiifn  for  ar  in  the  word  for  Xerxes  was  treated  bv 
Grotefend  as  th  and  r ;  -  and  Lowenstern  divided  the  sign 
for  <ji  into  r  and  5,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
be  a  source  of  trouble. 

In  1840  Grotefend  gives  a  Table  to  show  the 
transliteration  of  his  four  royal  names.  He  reads 
Cyrus  '  Kho  .  re  .  s  '  for  '  Ku  .  ra  .  as  ' ;  Hystaspes 
'  Wi  .  scht  .  as  .  p '  for  '  Us  .  ta  .  as  .  pa ' ;  Darius 
'  Da .  r  .  ha  .  a  .  wesch '  for  '  Da  .  ri .  ya  .  a .  vus ' ;  Xerxes 
'  Kh  .  sell .  ah  .  th  .  r  .  sch  '  for  '  Hi  .  si'ar  .  si.'  ^ 

We  have  here  sixteen  diflerent  signs  with  their 
values  attached ;  and  of  these  only  three  [as^  da^  a)  are 
absolutely  correct ;  though  the  others  give  the  con- 
sonantal values.  These  values  appeared  substantially 
in  his  tract  of  1837,  with  the  addition  of  'wo-hu' 
for  the  signs  that  read  *  rabu.'  **  Hincks,  writing  in 
December  1846,  makes  the  very  liberal  admission  that 


*   lieitriiyey  1837,  PI.  I. ;  cf.  Menant,  Mamiel  de  la  Languc  Assynenne^ 
1880, 1).  28l>.     lieilruf/e,  PL  IIL  ;  Menant,  p.  1^78. 

2  Beitriige,  1840,  Plate,  p.  05.  ^  lb.  p.  65.  *  lb.  1837,  Pl.R-. 

A  A 
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perhaps  Grotefend  knew  tlie  values  of  ten  cursive 
.  characters  correctly  and  of  ten  others  approximately.^ 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  transliteration  that  he 
reco<?nised  some  of  the  siiriis  as  svllaljic^  and  some  as 
alphabetical.  He  also  knew  there  was  a  sinj^le  sign  for 
'  son,'  which,  he  points  out,  occurred  as  a  in  Darius ; 
and  he  had  found  tliree  of  the  equivalent  si<rns  for 
'  king/  It  is  not  improbal)le  that  if  he  had  persevered 
in  analysing  a  larger  numl)er  of  proper  names,  he  might 
eventually  have  reached  other  solid  results.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  were  not  readily  accessiljle.  The  I  inscription, 
that  yielded  so  much  assistance  to  Burnouf  and  Lassen, 
had  no  Bal)y Ionian  equivalent ;  and  Westergaard  had 
not  yet  copied  the  one  at  Xaksh-i-Kustam.  FaiUng  the 
onlv  true  method,  he  had  recourse  to  another  that 
once  more  carried  liim  far  awav  to  another  '  constellation 
of  Moro.' 

There  was  nuich  speculation  as  to  what  could  be 
the  signification  of  a  certain  insci'iption  found  on 
cylinder  seals  and  'holy'  vases,  and  reproduced  with 
amplification  on  tlie  bricks  collected  l)y  ^Ir.  Eich  at 
Babvlon.  Ila^er  had  lont^  ai>o  tlirown  out  tlie  useful 
suggestion  that  the  brick  insc^riptions  most  probably 
recorded  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  builder;  but 
this  opinion  did  not  ultimately  find  favour.  It  was 
contended  that  the  inscriptions  on  tlie  seals  and  '  holy' 
vases  must  have  a  religious  import,  and  were  no 
doubt  used  as  talismans,  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
custom;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  same  mystical  formulae  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  bricks,  in  order  to  l)anish  the  evil  demons  from  the 
precincts  of  the  buildinn'.  Grotefend  a(!Cordhi2flv 
looked  about  for  guidance,  and  at  length  found  some- 
thing  to    suit   his    purpose    in    the    Zend-Avesta.     He 

^    Tram.  It.  /.  Acad.  xxi.  '2A'l. 
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collected  a  number  of  brick  inscriptions  together,  and 
placed  under  them  such  portions  of  the  inscriptions  on 
seals  and  '  holy  '  vases  as  he  found  to  correspond.  They 
are  not,  however,  exactly  alike,  for  in  the  latter  two 
or  more  words  are  omitted  from  the  middle  of  the 
sentence.  The  first  legend  contahis  sixteen  words 
and,  according  to  Grotefend,  it  runs  thus :  '  (1)  Icli 
erhebe  (2)  demUthigst  (3)  den  grossen  (4)  Kcinig  (o) 
Mithras  (6)  immerdar  (7)  mit  Grosse  (S)  und  mit 
Stiirke  (9)  an  diesem  (10)  iiffentHchen  Orte  (11)  Ja 
(12)  ich  erhe])e  (13)  diesen  (14)  grossen  (15)  Konig 
(10)  Mithras.'  The  legend  taken  from  the  brick  of 
Xebuchadnezzar  (line  13)  differs  slightly  from  this. 
The  name  of  the  king  or  god  is  not  the  same  (words  5 
and  10);  and  the  two  words  Mjflentlichen  Orte,' 'j a,' 
aie  also  diflferent.  At  the  end,  a  seventeenth  word  is 
added,  signifying,  as  is  supposed,  'sei  gnadig.'  Such 
was  the  last  attempt  at  translation  before  the  breaking 
of  the  new  light.  The  meaning  of  this  inscription  is 
now  known  to  be  :  '(words  1,  2,  3)  Nabu-kudur-usur, 
(4)  King  (•"))  of  Babylon,  (0-10)  Kestorer  of  Bit-Saggatu 
and  of  Bit-Zida,  (11)  eldest  son  (12,  13,  14)  of  Xabu- 
pal-usur,  (15)  King  (10)  of  Baljylon,  (17)  I.'  ^ 

Lowenstern,  in  his  '  7&sai  de  D(V»hiffrement,'  pub- 
lished in  1845,  contributed  little  to  the  progress  of  the 
study.  lie,  however,  boldly  attempted  to  pass  beyond 
the  guidance  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  to 
deci])her  two  proper  names  in  an  inscription  recently 
found  at  Khorsabad.  The  one  he  selected  is  engraved 
over  a  bas-relief  and  appears  hi  Botta  (Plate  25).  The 
subject  evidently  referred  to  the  capture  of  a  city,  and 
Lowenstern  learned  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that 
the  Assyrians  had  only  captured  four  important  places. 
One  of  these  was  Asdod,  w^hich  was  taken  by  Esar- 

'   JJeitnif/ej  1840,  pi>.  5()-7,  and  Plate.     Of.  Memint,  Manuel^  p.  305. 

A    A    "2 
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haddon,  and  the  appearance  of  sea  in  the  bas-relief  left 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  referred  to.  He  had 
thus  ingeniously  conjectured  the  names  of  the  city  and 
the  conqueror  by  independent  means  ;  and  there  was 
little  difficulty  hi  fixing  the  cuneiform  groups  in  which 
they  were  to  be  found.  We  have  already  said  that 
Lowenstern  observed  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  characters ;  and  he  at 
first  thought  that  the  similarity  extended  to  the  square 
writing  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  by  comparison  with 
these  that  he  sought  to  achieve  his  decipherment.  The 
name  of  the  town  consisted  of  five  characters.  The 
first  he  did  not  know,  but  assumed  to  Ue  a ;  the  second 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  '  shin,'  the  third  to 
the  Old  Persian  d\  and,  pursuing  this  method,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  deciphered  '  Asdoh '  or 
'  Asdod.'  Botta  afterwards  pointed  out  that  the  word 
had  been  improperly  transcribed,  and  that  the  first 
sign,  translated  a,  was  simply  the  determinative  of 
'  QAty}  As  regards  tlie  group  that  should  contain  the 
name  of  Esarhaddon,  Lowenstern  thought  it  consisted  of 
three  signs.  The  first,  he  erroneously  stated,  had  been 
ascertained  bv  Grotefend  to  be  r;-  the  second  was 
already  known  as5  in  '  Asdod  ' ;  the  third  bore  a  remote 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  '  koph'  turned  over  on  its 
side.  It  remained  to  adapt  the  result,  r  s  k^  to  the 
name  of  Esarhaddon.  The  matter  was  simplified  by 
Isaiah,  who  calls  tlie  kin<>'  in  whose  reis^n  Asdod  was 
captured  Sargou.  Another  reading  of  this  name  is 
'Sarak,'  which  is  evidently  the  word  in  the  inscription, 
the  transposition  of  the  r  and  s  being  obviously 
unimportant.      It    happened,   curiously   enough,    that 

^  Jouimal  AsiatiquCy  ix.  ^77. 

-  6/.  Grotefend,  Beitrafje^  1840,  p.  65.     LiiwensttTii's  r  is  only  the  first 
portion  of  (irotefend's  sign. 
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Lowenstern  guessed  tlie  name  of  the  Kliorsabad  king 
correctly,  but  his  transliteration  was  entirely  at  fault. 
Two  years  later,  Longperier  pointed  out  tliat  he  had 
omitted  the  first  sign  of  the  name  altogether ;  and 
Kotta  protested  against  the  separation  of  the  second 
si<n\  into  two,  in  order  to  evolve  r  and  s.^ 

In  June  1846  Hincks  began  the  series  of  contri- 
butions to  the  subject  which  he  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  twenty  years  later.  In  his  first 
paper  he  tells  us  he  had  just  begun  to  apply  himself 
to  the  third  Persepo]itan,  which,  he  says,  he  found  to 
agree  in  '  character  and,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  in 
language  with  the  Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  to  the 
Assyrian  writing  hi  Schulz's  hiscriptions.'  'In  both,' he 
says,  '  some  of  the  characters  represent  elementary 
sounds  and  some  [represent]  combinations.  In  both, 
two  or  more  characters  are  used  to  represent  the  same 
sounds.  In  both,  no  vowel  is  omitted ;  but  vowels  and 
consonants  are  repeated  in  two  consecutive  characters.' 
He  also  '  found  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  tliougli  it  admits 
of  some  exceptions,  that  when  a  cliaracter  occurred  in 
two  or  moi*e  alphabets,  it  liad  the  same  value,  or  nearly 
so,  in  all  of  them.  Thus  the  pa  of  the  second  Perse- 
politan  is  pa  in  Assyrian,  and  ha  in  Babylonian.  He 
claimed  to  be  al)le  to  read  the  names  of  'Babylon'  and 
'Nineveh'  on  certain  bricks  that  had  been  brought 
from  those  places. - 

A  few  months  later  he  was  able  to  aimounce  that 
he  had  'made  considerable  piogress  in  deciphering  the 
Babylonian  cursive  and  also  the  lapidary  character  of  the 
East  India  House  inscrij)tioii.'    He  found  that  the  writing 

^  *  Lettre  de  Longperier,'  Stpt.  1847,  in  Rtvue  ArcJieolotjiquet  1848, 
p.  50.3. 

-  Postscript,  written  June  lS46,  to  pa])er  *  On  the  First  and  Second 
Kinds  of  Persepolitan  Writing,'  Trann.  li.  I.  Acad.  xxi.  131. 
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in  the  third  Persepolitan  (*olumn  was  identical  with  the 
former,  or  (»ursive,  style,  and  that  its  title  to  be  called 
the  '  Babylonian  column  '  was  therefore  incontestable. 

The  only  predecessor  he  will  allow  to  have  had  in 

this  inquiry  is  Gi-otefend,  wlio  has  discovered,  he  says, 

that  the  Babylonian  cliaracters  are  partly  syllabic  and 

partly  literal;    and    that  'certain    lapidary  characters 

correspond    to   certain    cursive    ones.'     Grotefend,   he 

adds,  may  also  have  discovered  the  values  of  about  ten 

cursive  (characters  correctly,  and  possibly  of  ten  others 

approximately.     But   he  was   not    aware  that  '  several 

equivalent  cliaracters  might  be  in  use  to  represent  the 

same  letter  or  syllable.'  ^     Hincks  was,  however,  more 

adequately    supplied   with    materials    to    work   with. 

Besides  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  wliich  he  had  the 

advantajre   to    study   in    the    more   perfect    copies   of 

Westergaard,  he  had  also  access  to  the  list  of  provinc^es 

at  Naksh-i-Eustam  lately  copied  by  the  same  traveller. 

The  discovery  that  a  clay  cylinder  published  by  Porter 

reproduced  in  cursive  characters  a  portion  of  tlie  East 

India  House  inscription  written   in  the  lapidary  style 

had,  as  we  have  alieady  seen,  enabled  him  to  compare 

tof]fether  seventy-six  simis  in  the  two  diflerent  modes  of 

writing.     These  lie  now  attempted  to  classify  accorduig 

to  what  he  considered  to  l)e  their  values.     The  Table  is 

the  first  of  the  kind  that  appeared,  and  is  consequently 

of  very  exceptional   interest.      His  decipherment  was 

based  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  c(miparison  between 

the  proper  names  in  the  Ikbylonian  and  those  in  the 

Persian  column.     '  Jiut,' he  says,  '  even   more  [values] 

were   determined    by    comparing    different    modes    of 

writing  the  same  word.'     His  success,  so  ftir  as  it  goes, 

is  certainly  remarkal)le.     He   recognises  correctly  the 

'  M)ii  the  Tlirt'e  Kinds  of  Persepolitan  ^y^iting/ read  Nov.  and  Dec- 
1846:   Tmn^.  It.  1,  Acad.  xxi.  24i>. 
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sij^nis  for  the  three  principal  vowels,  a,  i  and  u  (Nos. 
1,  4  and  7);  a   second   siofn   for  w,  used   in  the   late 
Ba])ylonian,  is  also  ('orreetly  identified.     The  breathing 
sign  is   rendered  with  approximate  correctness  by  ya 
(Xo  2 ;  cj\  King  220),  and  tlie  two  diphthongs  ai  and  ia 
figure  as  ;/;/,  and  ya  (9  and  3).     The  list  of  consonantal 
sounds    is,    of  course,    far   from    complete;   but   it   is 
remarkable  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  signs 
are  presented  to  us  as  syllabic^     They  even  include  two 
cimipound  syllables,  'bar'  and  '  sar.'     They  are  distri- 
buted among  twenty-one  different  sounds  :  r  or  er^  ra^ 
ru  ;  n^  na^  iiu^  ana  ;  />a,  bu^  bar ;  ak^  ka^  kii ;  ta^  da  ;  5,  a^, 
7is  ;  5a,  w«,  saf\  and  the  signs  for  the  plural.     It  will  be 
seen  that  this  affords  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  a 
later  discovery.     A  careful  examination  will  show  that, 
so  far  as  the  consonantal  sounds  are  concerned,  there  are 
extremely  few  errors.     Indeed,  out   of  fifty-five  signs, 
we  have  only  found    twelve    radical   mistakes   in  this 
respect.     On    the   other  hand,    he   was    able    to   give 
to  many  signs  their  al)Solutely  correct  syllabic  value. 
At  the    time    of  writing  he  was   of  opinion   that  the 
distinction  between  i  and  ii  was  not  observed ;  and  he 
a(!(*ordingly  classifies  together   the  syllabic   ending  in 
either  of  these    vowels.     He    thought   that   the   same 
confusion    existed    among   the   (consonants.      He    con- 
sidered that  the  language  did  not  admit  of  distinction 
between  r  and  /,  or  ])etween  b  and  />,  or  w  and  m;  nor 
between   the  gutturals   k,  tj  and   kh ;  nor  between   the 
siljilants ;    and  that  ch  is  expressed  by  5,  and  j  by  k. 
lie    identified  the    personal   pronoun  I — a-na-ku;  and 
he    read    the   name    and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar   in 
various  inscriptions  which  Grotefend  had  mistaken  for 
forms  of  prayer.     He  saw  (clearly  the  ideographic  and 
determinative  value  of  some  of  the  signs,  and  fixed  cor- 
rectly upon  those  for  '  and,' '  son,' '  great,' '  earth,' '  one,' 
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*  house,'  '  god,' '  man  '  (two),  and  anotlier  sign  for  '  king  ' 
not  previously  recognised  Ijv  Grotefend.  He  also 
pointed  out  two  signs  foi*  the  plural.  (December 
18403.) 

In  his  paper  of  January  1847  he  increases  his  list  of 
primary  signs  to  ninety-live,  and  he  analyses  the  remain- 
ing characters  found  in  the  East  India  House  inscription 
pubhshed  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  1807.  He  thinks  he  has  been 
able  to  assign  values  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
these,  and  to  attach  them  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
ninety-five  primary  values  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  they 
corresponded.  If  this  attem])t  had  been  successful,  he 
would  have  arrived  at  the  values  of  the  whole  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  siii^ns  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
list,  and  a  few  others  in  addition.  But  the  paper  in 
other  respects  indicates  a  retrograde  tendency.  'The 
language,'  he  says,  '  has  been  brought  to  exhibit  a  much 
s^reater  similarity  to  the  Semitic  ones  than  I  had  at  first 
supposed.'  He  accordingly  abandons  the '  transcription 
of  Babylonian  words  intoEoman  characters'  and  assimi- 
lates them  to  the  letters  hi  the  Hebrew  alphabet.^  He 
distributes  tlie  signs  into  classes  according  as  he  supposes 
them  to  be  labials,  gutturals,  dentals,  nasals.  Unguals 
and  sibilants.  He  does  not  attempt  to  subdivide  the 
classes  into  surds  and  sonants,  but  he  separates  each 
class  into  two  divisions,  according  as  he  considers  that 
the  consonant  is  followed  by  e  (:  skeva)  or  by  a  {-pathac). 
'  Values  different  from  these  are  annexed  to  the  characters 
which  admit  them.'  In  so  far  as  each  sio-n  is  insepar- 
ably attached  to  one  or  other  vowel  the  system  remains 
syllabic;  but  his  new  table  exhibits  a  stronof  desire  to 
revert,  if  possible^  to  an  alphabetical  system  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Hebrew.  His  study  of  the  in- 
scriptions at  Van  enabled  him,  even  at  this  early  date, 

'    Tranmctions,  ib.  p.  249. 
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to  give  '  the  mode  of  expressing  numbers  in  cmieatic 
characters  from  1  to  100,000  ' :  a  system  he  farther  ex- 
empUfied  in  his  later  paper  on  the  Van  inscriptions. 

His  manipulation  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  signs  induced  him  to  take  a  nuich  too  favourable 
opinion  of  his  own  achievement,  for  we  find  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (May  1848),  announcing  that 
'  the  values  of  the  great  majority  of  the  [Babylonian] 
characters  are,  in  my  judgment,  already  settled  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism,'  ^  a  statement  which  we  now  know 
is,  in  fact  ^beyond  the  ran^e  of  criticism.'  By  that 
time  he  had,  however,  made  the  important  discovery 
tliat  Sennaclierib  and  Esarhaddon  were  the  builders  of 
the  two  palaces  at  Xineveh.  He  would  not,  however, 
admit  that  Sargon  was  the  Khorsabad  khig,  a  fact  that 
had  just  been  demonstrated  with  remarkable  ingenuity 
by   Longperier.-     Hincks    suggested    that   the    proper 

readinir  was  Ni-Sliar. 
«. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writin<2rs  we  have 
just  reviewed  of  Hincks,  in  1846-7,  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Continental  students  by  Mold,  in  liis  '  Eapport ' 
to  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  1848. 

It  is,  in  fact,  in  these  essays  that  the  first  real  pro- 
gress in  the  decipherment  of  Babylonian  was  made.  In 
them  Hincks  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  all  sub- 
sequent work  was  raised,  a  work  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  no  small  share. 

Tlie  year  1847  was  especially  ricli  in  contributions 
to  the  study.  It  opened  with  the  remarkable  pa])er  we 
have  just  reviewed  ;  and  during  its  course  Rawlinson 
t^xpounded  his  views  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
^Society,'  Botta  in  the  'Journal  Asiatique,'  Longperier  in 
tlie  '  Eevue  Archeologique.'     Lowenstern  added  another 

'  ././?.  A.  S.  ix.  4.''>!>. 

■'  '  Lettre  a  Li » wen  stern,'  Sept.  1847,  in  llevue  Archcoloffiifne,  1^48. 
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Memoir  of  greater  value  than  the  first,  and  De  Saulcy 
made  his  appearance  in  this  field  of  inquiry  by  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  A(*ademie  des  Inscriptions,  and  by 
two  essays  that  have  exposed  him  to  much  criticism. 

Hincks,  as  we  have  seen,  had  worked  exclusively 
upon  the  Persei)olitan  and  Babylonian  texts  ;  but  the 
great  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  soon  diverted 
attention  to  the  moiv  ample  materials  that  were  begin- 
nhig  to  pour  in  fi'om  Khorsabad  and  Ninn-ud.  We 
have  alieadv  alluded  to  the  enormous  inimber  of 
different  signs  that  were  found  to  be  employed  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions — no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
forty-two,  according  to  liotta's  (computation.  It  seemed 
hicredil)le  tliat  tliev  could  all  convev  diffei-ent  shades  of 
sound.  Grotefend  noticed  that  even  in  the  third 
Persepolitian  souk*  signs  appeared  to  l)e  interchange- 
able, and  therefore*  presumably  of  similar  value;  and 
this  peculiarity  l)ecanie  even  more  noticeable  in  Baby- 
lonian.^ Ilhicks,  as  we  have  seen,  noticed  '  the 
equivalence  to  each  other  of  different  lapidary  charac- 
ters, which  are  constantlv  transcribed  bv  one  and  the 
same  cursive  character.'  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  in  184o,  Botta  explained 
that  manv  Assvrian  characters  of  verv  different  form 
were  frequently  substituted  for  one  another,  and  the 
inference*  was  that  there  are  several  signs  to  express  the 
same,  or  nearlv  the*  same,  scmnd.  Eawlhison's  atten- 
tion,  up  to  the  present,  had  been  almost  entirely  fixed 
upon  tlie  Persian  colunui  of  the  Behistun  inscription, 
and  his  version  of  it  appeared  early  hi  1847.  He  saw 
that  it  afforded  tlie  'only  key  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  Babylonian  alphal)et.' -  We  have  observed  that 
Grotefend  found  himself  practically  limited  to  four 
proper  names;  Lihvenstern  had   only  twenty  to  work 

'  Journal  Asi'atifjue,  1?<4^,  xi.  l>47.  '  ./.  K.  A.  S,  1847,  x.  24. 
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upon  ;  ^  while  lliiicks  and  I)e  Saulcy,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Naksh-i-Kustani  inscription,  had  fort}'.  From 
the  Behistun  and  other  sources  now  available  to 
Kawlinson,  the  number  OTaduallv  rose  to  ninety-four  :- 
and  with  these  before  him,  he  l)egan  to  apply  himself  to 
'  the  determination  of  the  phonetic  powers  of  the 
characters/  Amonji:  the  new  names  was  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  he  at  once  recognised  was  the 
same  as  occurred  so  frequently  on  the  bricks  at  Hillah. 
Tliis  discovery  was  made  quite  independently  of  Dr. 
Ilincks  ;  and  Layard  is  hiclined  to  think  that,  in  ac^tual 
date,  the  precedence  is  due  to  llawlinson.^  He  was 
al)le  already  (1847)  to  announce  that  he  had  'obtained 
a  tolerably  extensive  alphabet  from  the  orthography  of 
the*  proper  names';  but  he  adds:  'I  have  left  the 
grammar  and  construction  of  the  language  hitherto 
untouched.'  lie  had,  however,  been  greatly  struck  by 
the  number  of  signs  with  apparently  equivalent  sounds.** 
He  found  it  difficult  to  admit  the  existence  of  variants 
in  the  same  inscription,  except  such  as  were  caused  l)y 
slight  changes  ui  the  writing  of  tlie  same  character. 
He  saw,  however,  that  no  such  explanation  would  cover 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  for  some  of  the  substitutes 
were  obviouslv  totallv  distinct  in  form.  In  this  case  he 
did  not  believe  that  thev  were  '  lemtimatelv  inter- 
changeable/  He  thought  the  'phonetic  organisation  of 
the  lanouaiiv  was  so  minute  and  elaborate  that  althout^^h 
each  form  was  designed  to  represent  a  disthict  and 
specific  sound,  yet  the  artist  was  perpetually  liable  to 
confound  the  characters.'  He  sucfiiested  also  that  each 
consonant  had  a  different  sign  to  express  the  surd  and 
sonant ;  and  in  some  cases  one  mii>'ht  be  substituted  for 

•  E.rposr^  p.  10,  note.  '•   Ilonimcl,  GfMc/tic/itCf  \).  1)8. 
•'  Layard,  yincL-r/i  and  iftt  RemainXj  ii.  17' J. 

*  J.  Ii'.  A.  S.  X.  29. 
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the  otlier.  The  '  vowel-souiuls/  lie  dechired,  'were 
inherent' ;  but  it  was  allowable  also  to  represent  them 
by  separate  signs;  and  farther  redundant  consonants 
were  frequently  introduced  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
These  opinions  were  immediately  traversed  by  Lowen- 
stern,  in  his  'Expose  des  Elements  '  (1847).  This  tract 
followed  the  sudden,  though  happily  transient,  con- 
version of  Hhicks  to  tlie  appli(\ation  of  the  Semitic 
vowel  system  to  tlie  Babylonian  writinir.  Lowenstern 
embraced  this  view  witli  characteristic  energy ;  and  it 
was  adopted  also  by  De  Saulcy,  hi  whose  case  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  tlie  ultimate  failure  of 
his  Assyrian  studies. 

Lowenstern,  as  w(^  liave  said,  considered  that 
Hawlinson  was  fundamentally  wrong  in  applyhig  the 
laws  derived  fi'om  Indo-Eurojjean  languages  'to  a 
wi'itinuand  a  lani^^uaae  that  aie  Semitic.'  He  al)S()lutely 
denied  that  the  vowel  is  inherent.*  The  signs  are 
simple  consonants,  and  tliey  may  Ix^  used  in  c(mnection 
with  any  vowel  sound.     The  vowels  mav  or  may  not  be 

»  «/  ft 

expressed,  and  tlie  signs  for  them  are  to  a  large  extent 
expressive  of  any  vowel  sound.  One  sign  he  mentions 
may  convey  tlie  sound  of  hon^  a,  and  ya  ;  another  of  a 
or  ha.  ir  and  //.-  The  vowels  art%  lu*  savs,  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  a,  i  and  ii  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  include 
also  the  e  and  o  and  the  diphthong  ao.  He  entirely 
disagrees  with  the  opinion  of  EawHnson  that  the 
equivalent  signs  have  any  modilied  value.  He  com- 
l)ares  Assyiian  with  Egyptian,  and  regards  the  signs 
that  ai'e  aj)parently  intercliang(*able  as  simple  Miomo- 
phones.'  He  shows  the  difleriMit  ways  in  which  the 
names  of  the  Achaemeiiian  kinas  are  written  ;  and 
di'aws  the  api)arently  inevitable  inference  that  the 
diflerent    simis    have  one  and    the  same  sound.     'The 

o 
'  E.rposf'j  p.  44.  '^  lb,  p.  73. 
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variants,'  he  says,  'mav  he  used  indifferently  without 
violating  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language.'  ^  He  was 
apparently  the  first  to  observe  that  some  signs  '  express 
different  sounds  ' ;  and  these  he  calls  *  homotypes.'  - 
As  was  natural,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery.  His  homo- 
types  seem  limited  to  the  signs  for  vowels,  any  one  of 
which  may  express  almost  any  vowel  sound,  and  also 
aspirates  and  liquids  ;  and  he  ()l)served  that  m  and  ?/;, 
and  y  and  i,  are  each  expressed  by  the  same  signs. 

His  present  pamphlet  indicates  how  rapidly  the 
study  was  progressing.  He  now  relies  entirely  upon 
the  analysis  of  proper  names,  in  accordaru^e  with 
the  suggestion  of  Longperier ;  and  he  abandons  his 
attempted  comparison  with  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
letters.  He  surrenders  his  reading  of  '  Aslidod,'  and 
suggests  'No  Kaschzar '  in  place  of  it;  and  he  even 
doubts  the  identity  of  Aisak  and  Sargon.  He  thinks 
he  has  discovered  from  the  Naksh-i-Eustam  inscription 
that  the  sign  he  mistook  for  /•  is  really  5,  and  that  his 
/:  is  certainly  n.  Accordingly  he  reads  the  word  s 
ch(kh)  n  which  somewhat  revives  his  confidence  in 
Sargon. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent,  if  to  any,  he  was 
indebted  to  Hincks.  His  exaggerated  Semitism  was 
pro])ably  of  native  growth.  He  was  not  yet  aware  of 
the  age  of  the  BaT)ylonian  bricks,  as  explained  by 
Hincks  in  1846  :  yet  he  knew  the  determinative  sign 
for  proper  names,  which  apparently  was  not  known  to 
Hincks."^  Hincks,  on  the  other  hand,  recognised  a  sign 
'  prefixed  non-phonetically  to  the  name  Ormuzd,  and 
also  used  by  abl)reviation  for  the  word  "  god."  '  Lowen- 
steni  says  there  is  '  no  special  signi  accompanying  the 

•  Expose,  p.  oS.  -  lb.  i)p.  56,  73. 

''  See  No.  21  of  Hincks,  whi-re  it  i:^  unnoticed.     Cf.  Expose^  p.  28. 
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names  of  the  gods.'  He,  however,  recognised  a  sign 
as  the  monogram  for  'god';  l)ut  wlien  lie  fonnd  it  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  name  of  '  Aurmuzd  '  he  treated  it 
as  the  initial  letter,  and  gave  it  the  definite  plionetic 
value  of  a.^  Such  were  the  diffic-uUies  to  be  overcome 
l^efore  the  determinative  for  'irod  '  was  re<*o£niised.  He 
observed  that  a  word  may  he  expressed  by  it^  first  and 
hist  signs,  an  early  indication  of  the  plionetic  c()mj)le- 
ment.^*  Meanwhile  Hincks  and  Kawlinson  announced 
the  discovery  already  mentioned  that  the  apparent 
equivalent  signs  in  Persian  dei)ended  in  reality  uj)on 
the  vowel  that  was  associated  with  the  consonantal  value. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  Longperiei-  that  the  gi'eat  diffi- 
culty of  the  Assyrian  h(mioi)h()nes  might  be  solved  by 
the  aj)plication  of  the  same  princi])le.  If,  he  says, 
thei'e  is  a  separate  sign  for  the  consonant  m  according 
as  it  is  followed  bv  a,  i  or  w,  'one  can  understand  how 
a  similar  pi-actice,  if  extended  to  many  consonants, 
would  augment  the  number  of  alphabetical  signs.  He 
warned  scholars  not  to  be  too  ready  to  ac<*ept  the 
existence  of  homophones,  because  he  observed  that 
'  according  as  the  work  proceeds  the  numbei*  of  homo- 
])hones  decreases.'^ 

While  these  discussions  were  proceeding,  Hotta  con- 
tinued his  contributions  to  the  'Journal  Asiatique' 
(1847-8),  and  afterwai'ds  pul)lished  them  in  a  separate 
'Memoire  sur  TPIcriture  cuneiforme  '  (Paris,  1848).  He 
endeavoured  to  introduce  some  deo-ree  of  order  amontr 
the  profusion  of  Assyrian  signs.  He  divw  up  a  Table, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  siiius  that 
seemed  to  be  most  ccmimonlv  used  :  and  under  each  of 
these  he  arranged  the  signs  which  he  found  were  some- 

•  lie  iustanctvs  the  word  for  •  earth,'  p.  S(). 
^  *  Lett  re  a  LoweiisttTii,'  hccit.  p.  oOH. 
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times  apparently  interchanged  for  them.'     In  tliis  List 
of  Variants  we   constantly  find   six    or   seven   signs — 
sometimes  many  more — grouped    togethei*  as  of  equi- 
valent value.    In  view  of  later  discoveries,  it  will  be  seen 
how  extremelv  useful  this  classification  mirfit  be(*(mie, 
for  the  signs    thus    brought    together  were    no    doubt 
usuallv    those    that   contained    the    same    consonantal 
values.     In  the  meantime,  however,  Botta  was  at  a  loss 
to  find  any  reasonable  explanation.     Like  llawlinson, 
however,  he  could  not  believe  that  any  of  them  were, 
as  Lowenstern  maintained,  real  homoj)hones,  or  signs 
having   identical  values.     They  nmst,  he  tliought,  be 
distiuijuished  from  each  other  bv  some  slioht  shades  of 
so\nid    that  were    sufficiently    near    to    ])e    easily   con- 
founded."    He    explained,  in    antici])ation    of  the   dis- 
coverv  so  soon  afterwards  made  bv  Hincks,  that  'it  is 
l)ossible  that  tlie  language  is  syHabic — so  fai",  at  least, 
as  that  each   consonant    is   represented  by  a  different 
sign,  according  to    the  vowel    to  wliich    it   is  joined. 
Thus,  for    example,  there   would    be    one    sign    for  U ; 
others  for  ha^  hi.  et(*.     In  Semitic  lan^jfuai^es  the  short 
vowels  have  little  importance,  and  therefore  tlie  syllal)le 
//a  might  be  expressed  by  the  sigii  for  h  only  ;  by  the 
two  signs  b  and  a  ;  and  also  in  certain  cases,  bv  the  simis 
that  represent  b  in  ('onnection  with  tin*  otlier  vowels.' 
It  will   be  seen  that  Botta  was  verv  far  indeed  frcmi 
being  tlie  mere  painstaking  classifier  which  it  was  oncte 
the  fashion  to  describe  him.     He  and  Longperier  were, 
in  fact,  the  oidy  two  Continental  scholars,  at  ])resent 

'  liawlin.son  thus  dL'scribt'S  Botta's  labours.  Il»*  has  b»»en  t*mplo\vd  in 
*  constructing  a  C()in])let»'  tablf  of  variants,  the  tivijuent  rt']>ftition  of  the 
same  word  with  orthopTajiliical  variations  funii»»hinp  him  with  a  kev  to  the 
♦'(juivalent  signs:  and  by  these  means  he  has  sucrt-eded,  he  informs  m*^,  in 
reducing  the  Assyrian  alphabet  to  some  maiuigeulilf  comj)ass.'— ,/.  /»'.  A.  .V. 
1S46,  X.  '29. 

'  Journal  Asiatique,  1S4H,  March,  xi.  :24"). 
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occupied  with  this  subject,  wlu)  were  gifted  with  any 
real  penetration  into  its  difficulties. 

Botta  succeeded  in  dividing  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the 
Bull  inscription  correctly  into  its  words,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  task  was  still  so  mxmt  that  even  he  oc- 
casionally  fell  into  error.  He  also  first  pointed  out  that 
the  sign  Luwenstern  mistook  for  two  signs  was  one  and 
indivisible.  He  detected  the  determinative  sign  for 
'  country  '  that  is  used  in  the  Khorsabad  inscription, 
and  he  made  the  important  suggestion  that  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  sign  for  '  king '  is  '  sar.'  ^  Longperier  at 
once  connected  this  word  with  its  Hebrew  equivalent, 
and  showed  that  it  is  used  to  express  tlie  first  syllable 
in  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  kiu^  *  Sar-^in.'  He  made 
an  attempt  to  decipher  an  inscription  on  the  leg  of  the 
Khoi-sabad  bull,  and  he  was  the  first  to  recognise 
'  Assur.'  His  translation  runs  thus:  'Glorious  [is] 
Sargon,  King,  great  King,  King  of  Kings,  King  of  the 
country  of  Assur.'  -  He  also  showed  that '  great '  might 
be  exi)ressed  by  one  sign  only,*'^  which  added  another 
stej)  to  the  dis(*oyery  of  the  phonetic*  complement 
be^un  by  Lowenstern.  This  sliort  contribution  to  the 
^Kevue  Archcologique'  shows  that  Longperier  possessed 
to  a  high  degree  a  true  ai)titude  for  these  studies  ;  and 
if  he  had  Ix^en  able  to  pursue  them,  he  might  have 
vindicated  for  France  a  more  favourable  position  than 
it  was  lier  fortune  to  ol)tain.  The  difficulty  in  these 
matters  of  re(H)gnising  truth  from  error  was  nowhere 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  identi- 
fication of  '  Sargon '  by  Longperier.  So  far  was  the 
correctness  of  this  inoenious  suggestion  from  e^aining 

^  Journal  Asiati^/ue,  ix.  378  ;  *  JjCttrt'  a  I^etronno/  Eevue  Avchcologiquey 
1848,  p.  466. 

-  Cf,  Rev,  Archvol.  1S48,  p.  504. 

^  Rev.  ArcheoL  ib.  p.  50;^.     See  Oppert,  Erpi'ditioUy  p.  123. 
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immediate  ac(*eptance,  that  we  find  Hiiicks  subsequently 
conjectures  that  the  name  of  the  ftither  of  Sennacherib 
should  l)e  read  '  Ni-Shar.' ^  A  later  attempt,  in  1849, 
which  resulted  in  '  Kin-nil-li-n'a '  showed  little  improve- 
ment. Even  in  1850  Kawlhison  is  still  so  far  afield 
that  he  translates  it  '  Arko-tsin ' ;  and  it  is  not  till 
August  1851  that  he  accepts  'Sargina,'  the  reading 
given  four  years  previously  by  Longperier.-  Yet  the 
question  was  of  no  little  hiterest,  for  it  really  settled 
the  controversy  between  Hin(^ks  and  Eawdinson  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Lower  Assyrian  djniasty  in  favour  of 
the  former.  It  was  not  till  Eawlinson  read  'Senna- 
cherib '  in  a  tablet  found  by  Layard  at  Kouyunjik  that  he 
would  acknow^ledge  his  error,  and  admit  that  there  was 
at  last  found  '  a  tangible  startnig  place  for  chronology.' 
Hincks  was  satisfied,  two  years  earlier,  that  he  had 
identified  the  names  of  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon. 

In  June  1849  Hincks  read  a  paper  on  the  Khorsa- 
bad  inscriptions  which  shows  a  great  advance  upon 
any  contribution  yet  made  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
language.  There  is  evidence  in  his  essay  on  the  Van 
inscriptions  that  so  early  as  December  1847  he  had 
practically  given  up  the  attempt  he  made  in  the 
previous  January  to  assimilate  the  Assyrian  writing  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  Hebrew — at  least  as  regards  the 
vowel  system.^  He  is  now  satisfied  that  the  Assyrian 
maintains  a  clear  distincttion  between  the  vowels,  and 
also  between  the  surd  and  sonant  consonants  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  though  at  the  end  the  two  sounds 
were  (*onfounded.  He  pohits  out  that  no  distinction  is 
made  between  the  sounds  of  ir  and  in,  and,  he  adds, 
between  /  and  r;  but  he  afterwards  correctly  admit.s 
the    independent    existence    of    these    sounds    in   his 

^  J.  H,  A.  S,  Dec.  1847,  ix.  439.       ''  Athemeum,  Aug.  23,  ISol. 

^  /.  R,  A,  6'.  1848,  vol.  ix. 
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Syllabarium.^  He  has  also  definitely  arrived  at  the 
(*onviction  that  the  Assyrian  (characters  are  wlioUv 
syUabic  or  ideo<»Taphi(* — in  a  large  number  of  oases 
thev  are  both.  He  will  not  now  admit  that  any  of  them 
represents  a  simple  consonant.  He  has  still  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  homoplumes.  Many  (characters 
appear  to  have  precisely  the  same  values,  '  though  much 
fewer  than  mi^ht  be  inferred  from  a  mechanical  com- 
])arison  of  inscriptions  and  observance  of  interchanges." 
He  recognises  the  existence  of  poly])liones,  already 
described  l)v  Lowenstern  in  1847  as  Miomotvpes.' 

*  Many  characters  '  he  savs,  '  admit  of  two  or  more 
kindred  values,  the  distinction  between  which  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  considered  so  great  as  to 
require  different  modes  of  re])resenting  them.'  This 
discovery  was  so  i)erplexing  that  he  doubted  how  best 
to  present  it  to  the  readei* :  '  Whether  it  is  more 
desirable  to  give  different  values  to  the  sjmie  character, 
or  to  o;ive  it  one  value  ou\y,  with  a  warninof  to  the 
reader  that  he  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  substitute 
another  for  it  at  his  ])leasure.' 

But  the  chief  im])ortance  of  his  present  essay  con- 
sists in  the  light  it  throws  for  the  first  time  on  the 
nature  of  the  ideograms.  Tlie  earliest  inquirers  leant 
to  the  opinion  that  the  language  was  at  least  partly 
monogrammatic,  though  Grotefend  was  indined  to 
regard  these  signs  more  in  the  light  of  al)breviations. 
He,  however,  distinctly  ])()inte(l  out  the  existeiute  of 
ideograj)hic  diaracters  in  tlie  sliorter  insci-iptions  at 
Persepolis.  In  184f)  (Deceml)er)  Hincks  i-ecognised  a 
siirn  that  was  used  'by  al)breviati()n  for  the  word  "uod"'; 
and  he  noticed  tliat  '  l^esides  having  a  phonetic  value, 
it  is  used  as  a  non-phonetic*  initial  before  the  name  of 
Ormuzd.'     In   tlie  same   essay   he  <raye  numerous  other 

^  *0n  the  Khorsabad  Inscription/  Trans.  R.  I,  Acad,  xxi'i,  12. 
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instances  of  the  existence  of  ideograpliic  and  non- 
phonetic  determinative  signs. ^  In  1849  lie  added  for 
the  first  time  the  true  i)lionetic  vahie  (an)  for  the  sign 
for  '  god ' ;  ^'  and  in  the  present  essay  he  shows  the 
various  uses  to  which  ideograi)hi(*  signs  may  be  applied. 
He  ex])Uiins  that  many  phonetic  characters  also  express 
words ;  these  may  be  considered  as  abbreviations, 
though  ])ossibly  some  'originally  denoted  ideas  and 
thence,  in  process  of  time,  tlie  initial  sounds  in  the 
words  whicli  express  tliem/  A  sec*ond  class  resemble 
the  mixed  signs  of  the  Egy})tians :  tliey  may  re])resent 
words  l)y  tliemselves,  but  they  sometimes  i-equire  the 
addition  of  complements.  Another  class  never  have 
complements,  nor  any  phonetic  value  except  in  com- 
pcmnd  nouns,  of  which  the  word  they  represent  forms 
an  integral  part.  The  ideograms,  however,  that  give 
rise  to  the  most  interesting  speculation  are  those  that 
have  phonetic  values,  but  where  the  words  that  denote 
the  ideas  they  expi'ess  have  no  phonetic  relationship  to 
the  phonetic  value  of  the  ideogram.  For  example,  we 
now  know  that  the  phonetic  value  of  the  ideogram  for 
*  god  '  is  (tn ;  but  this  syllable  forms  no  portion  of  the 
Assyrian  word  foi*  '  nod,'  which  is  il-ii.  A  ixlance  over 
any  table  giving  the  syllabic  values  of  ideograms  will 
show  how  extensively  this  peculiarity  prevails :  and  its 
recognition  soon  led  llincks  to  the  important  deduction 
that  the  writing  was  boi'rowed  from  some  other  people 
where  the  phonetic*  value  of  the  ideograms  was  in  some 
sort  of  agreement  with  the  initial  sound  of  the  word 
they  represei»ted.'^     Hincks  dwelt  on  the  great  difficulty 

'   TransactioiiSy  xxi.  241,  247. 

2  lb.  xxii.  828;  AthentBum,  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  1000. 

^  *  It  will  appear/  lie  says  later  on,  *  that  I  consider  the  syllabarv  to  be 
of  Indo-European  origin.*  In  1852  he  adds  :  *  The  characters  all  repres<'nt 
syllables,  and  were  originally  intended  to  represent  a  non-Semitic  language/ 
Transactions y  xxii.  57  ;  ib.  p.  295. 
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of  decipheriiijj:  a  laiioiia,i»*e  in  which  the  chnraeters  are 
sometimes  used  as  phonetic  syllal)les  and  sometimes  as 
ideograplis.  In  eacli  case  it  was  necessary  first  to 
determine  in  which  sense  it  o(*curred,  and,  if  in  the 
latter,  tlie  pronunciation  could  only  be  ascertained  when 
it  was  found  spelt  out  phonetically  in  some  known 
word.  For  example,  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideogram 
for  'm)d'  was  fixed  bv  findinu*  that  it  formed  t\ieil-u  in 
'  Bab-ilu/  When  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideogram  was 
known,  it  afforded,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  no  clue  whatever  to  the  svHabic  value  of  the 
sign,  and  the  transliterator  was  lial)le  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  reading  a  word  ideographically  histead  of 
phonetically,  just  as  fre([uently  as  to  mistake  ideograms 
for  phonetics.  Conn)ound  id(M)grams  were  also  not 
infrequent,  where  two  or  more  were  used  to  express  an 
idea,  but  without  reference  to  the  soinid.  For  example, 
the  word  for  '  palace '  is  composed  of  two  ideograms, 
hit  and  rah,  meaning  respectively  Miouse'  and 
'great'  ;  but  llincks  warned  the  reader  that  he  might 
fall  into  a  serious  error  if  he  were  to  supj^ose  tliat  they 
are  employed  in  conjunction  phonetically,  and  that 
'bitral)'  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  Assyrian  word  for 
*  palace.'  ^  lie  shows  that  several  ideographs  may  be 
used  as  simple  determinative  suliixes  to  words  which 
are  phonetically  com})lete  without  tliem.  The  deter- 
minatives prol)ably  all  originally  re{)resented  words, 
and  many  of  them  preserved  tlieir  phonetic  values.^' 

'  TransactioiiSj  xxii.  25.  In  this  ca.Ms  however,  it  is  so.  llincks  after- 
wards instanced  an,  wliich,  followed  by  oc,  he  reads,  not  *  anac/  but 
*  nabu.'     A thenmim.  Sejjt.  lM  ,  1 850. 

*  lie  explained  this  matter  with  groat  clearness  in  1S50,  when  he 
showed  that  the  sign  fora//  is  us»'d  (1 )  as  a  simj»Ie  ])honograph  in  some  words, 
as  in  *zarangu  ';  (2)  elsewhere  it  occurs  alone  as  an  indei>eudent  ideograph 
for  *god,'  and  forms  the  plural  *  gods'  by  the  mere  addition  of  the  plural 
sign.  (3)  Again,  it  is  found  before  the  proper  names  of  gods,  as  before 
Aurmuzd.     Here  the  name  iS  ]>honetic'ally  complete  without  it,  and  it  i* 
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This  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  use  of  ideograms 
was  the  first  that  had  been  made,  and  it  formed  an 
important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language* 
His  attempted  transliterations  are  not  of  equal  value. 
He  rejected  the  reading  of 'Sargon'  given  by  Lihvenstern, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  proposed  the  year  before  by  Longp^rier.^ 
He  recognised  indeed   that  the  sign  for  '  king '    with 
which  the  word  begins  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the 
name,  ]3Ut  he  did  not  i)erceive,  like  Longperier,  that 
its  (counterpart  is  the  Heljiew  '  sar ' ;  and  he  was  led  by 
other  comparisons  to  assign  the  value  of  'kin-nil'   to 
the  ideogi'am.     He  knew  also  that  the  sign  Lowenstern 
had    broken    up  into    two  and    thought   signified    r,  s 
foniied  in  fact  a  single  sign,  which  he  pronounced  ri  or 
//,      These   efforts    resulted    in    '  kin-nil-li-n'a,'   which 
might  seem  even  less  manageable  than  the  r,  5,  k  of 
Lowenstern.     But  Hincks  was  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and,  with  the  custcmiary  imaginative  faculty  of  the 
philologist,  he  found   no  difficulty   in   connecting  this 
person  with  the  Chinzirus  of  Ptolemy,  who,  it  appears, 
was  a  contemporaiy  of  Porus.     He  had  already  detected 
that  the  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  this  prince 
were    Semiacherib   and    Esarhaddon,    the    builders   of 
Kouyunjik  and  the  Soutli-West  Palace  of  Nimrud.    The 
first  w^e  find  he  transliterated  '  Sanki' or 'Sankhi,' with 
the    possible    addition    of  'rav'    or   'ram' — 'Sankin- 
rav  ' :  the  other  came  out  as  '  Adar-ka-dan.'     He  also 
explains  how  he  an-ived  at  '  Nabiccudurrayuchur '  for 

therefore  simply  a  non-phonetic  determinative.  (4)  Elsewhere  it  forms  part  of 
a  compound  ideograph,  and  may  entirely  change  its  phonetic  value ;  and  (5) 
it  may  be  used  idfOgraphicaUy  for  *god  *  in  Semitic  proper  names,  where  its 
value  is  not  an  but  iluy  or  sometimes  A^sur. —  Transactions j  ib.  pp.  27-30; 
Athencetwi,  ib. 

*  lie  admits  in  Sept.  IHoO  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  Longi)^rier's  paper 
Athenceunif  Sept.  21, 1800). 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  and  how  he  fancied  he  had  found  'Jeru- 
salem ' ;  but  these  instances  only  serve  to  illustrate  the 
great  obstacles  that  had  still  to  be  overcome.  We  have 
alreadv  mentioned  the  suijo'estions  that  were  made  first 

V  Co 

by  Longperier  and  afterwards  l)y  liottawith  the  view  of 
reducing  the  number  of  homophones.  Hincks  confesses 
he  had  not  seen  the  essav  of  the  former,  and  we  have  not 
observed  that  he  has  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Botta,  though  he  was  evidently  ac:quainted  with  his  work, 
as  we  see  from  an  unpleasant  reference  to  '  a  mechanical 
comparison  of  ins(*riptions.'  It  was,  however,  upon  the 
principle  these  writers  suggested  that  Huicks  was  now 
about  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  solutionis  ccmtained  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
essay  just  reviewed,  and  was  sent  to  press  on  January 
19,  1850,  the  vSanie  day  that  Major  liawlinson  read  his 
first  paper  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  Hincks  now  explains 
that  there  are  four  distinct  vowel  sounds  in  Assvrian, 
<?,  (/,  i  and  u  ;  but  tlie  diflerence  between  the  first  two 
was  not  maintained  when  they  preceded  a  consonant.^ 
lie  laid  down  that  every  sign  represented  a  consonant 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  one  of  these  vowels. 
Therefore,  each  coiisonant  was  represented  ])y  seven 
signs,  thus  :  m,  ca,  n\  ca ;  at\  u*,  ul\  lie  thought 
there  were  at  least  fifteen  consonants,  and  that  the 
syUal)ary  was  of  Indo-Euroi)ean  origin,  and  need  not 
therefore,  as  he  had  at  first  supi)osed,  ])e  adjusted  to 
the  llel)rew  alphabet.  The  principle  thus  amiounced 
has  been  acce[)ted  with  some  modifications.  The 
difference  between  the  long  and  short  a  has  not  been 
maintained  in  this  connection,  and    consequently   the 

*  He  explained,  however,  that  his  short  a  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
epsilon  (^Transactionsy\^.\0).  In  his  list  the  consonants  followed  by  a 
are  really  those  followed  by  a,  and  those  followed  by  a  correspond  to  the 
consonants  followed  by  i.  His  view  of  the  four  vowels  dates  from  the 
paper  on  \'an,  Dec.  1847  (./.  IL  A.  S.  1848,  vol.  ix.). 
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syllabic  representation  of  eadi  consonant  is  reduced 
from  seven  to  six.  His  statement  that  the  difference 
between  surd  and  sonant  is  maintained  at  the  beginninef 
l)ut  not  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  has  also  been 
admitted.  We  have  thus  separate  signs  for  6a,  bi^  bu 
and  pa^  pi,  pit ;  but  the  signs  for  ap,  ip  and  up  answer 
for  both.  Ilincks's  (consonants  have  been  accepted  with- 
out material  change.  Ilis  y  has  been  omitted  and  h 
added;  z  has  been  substituted  for^.  Two  signs  for  k 
to  represent  Caph  and  Koph,  and  two  for  t  to  represent 
Teth  and  Tau  have  been  added,  where  Hincks  only  had 
one  for  each,  so  that  the  number  of  consonants  is  now 
raised  to  seventeen.  Not  onlv  did  Ilincks  arrive  at  a 
correct  theory  of  the  simple  syllables,  l)ut  he  identified 
correctly  a  very  large  number  of  the  signs  correspond- 
ing to  them.  Of  the  seventy-one  he  gives  in  his  Table 
at  least  fifty-seven  are  accurate,  and  possibly  even 
more.  lie  closed  the  essay  with  a  brief  specimen  of  a 
translation  from  the  Khorsabad  ins(*ription. 

This  Essay  of  Hincks  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  future  study  of  Assyrian.  It  demonstrated 
that,  although  the  language  was  Semitic,  the  mode  of 
writing  was  not  Semitic  ;  and  for  a  time  it  divided 
scholars  into  two  opposing  camps.  Those  wlio  fohowed 
Hincks  maintained  tiiat  the  language  was  syllabic,  and 
that  each  sign  expressed  a  consonant  associated  with 
an  inherent  and  invariable  vowel.  Those,  on  the 
contrarv,  who  souoht  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Hebrew 
system  were  of  opinion  that  the  signs  represent 
simple  consonants  that  might  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  any  vowel.  We  have  noted  the  gradual  recognition 
of  the  syllabic  nature  of  the  Assyrian  writing.  The 
earliest  opinion  was  that  the  signs  were  both  syllabic 
and  alphabetical,  and  we  have  seen  that  Grotefend  in 
his  transliteration  treated  them  in  this  manner.    Ilincks 
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m  his  first  Essay  followed   the    same  nietliod,  but  he 
found  the  vast  majority  of  tlie  signs  were  syllabic,  and 
his  Tal)le  shows  only  four  tliat  are  purely  alphabetical. 
Then  came  the  discovery  tliat  tlie  language  itself  was 
Semitic,  and  the  inference  naturally  followed  that  the 
writing  was  so  likewise.     Under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction,  Hincks  drew  up  liis  Second  Table,  showing 
only  the  consonantal  value  of  tlie  signs,  and  leavhig 
them    to   be    asso(*iated   indifferently   with   the    vowel 
sounds.     But  he  remained  in  this  opinion  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  and  in  tlie  end  of  the  same  year 
he  had  reverted  to  his  original  view.     The  effect  of  the 
present  essay  was  to  establish  the  absolute  syllabism  of 
the  language ;  and  in  a  paper  read  shortly  afterwards 
before   the  British  Association  '  On   the  Lanauane  and 
Mode  of  Writhig  of  Assyria'  (August  1850),  he  'main- 
tained,  in    opposition    to    all    other   writers,    that    the 
characters  had  all  definite  s}'llabi(*  values,  there  being 
no  consonants,  and  (*onsequently  no  necessity  or  liberty 
of  sui)plying  vowels.'     In  this   opinion   he  then   stood 
alone.     Eawlinson,  in   reply,  exi)ressed  his  belief  that 
the  sii^ns   had    a  svlhibic  origin,  but    that   they  were 
'subsequently  used    to    express    a   mere  portion    of  a 
syllable.'      '  He    could,'    he    says,    '  adduce   numerous 
instances  where  the  cuneiform  sii>*ns  were  used  as  bo7ia 
Jide  letters.' ' 

In  France,  the  o])inion  Hincks  expounded  in  his 
second  essaA^  took  immediate  root.  The  lomcal  instincts 
of  the  Fi-ench  mind  clung  with  des])erate  tenacity  to 
the  conviction  that  a  Semitic  lnn<nia<>e  could  (mlv  be 
ex])ressed  by  a  Semitic  mode  of  writing.  Lowenstem 
at  first  (1845)  thought  that  the  signs  represented  some 
sort  of  mechanical  union  of  consonant  and  vowel:  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  was  a  fixed  i)ortion  of  the  sign  to 

J  Atkmccumy  Aug.  24,  1850,  p.  908. 
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represent  the  coiisonaiital  sound,  and  a  variable  portion 
to  indicate  the  conjunction  of  the  vowel.  ^-The  sii>*ns,' 
he  said,  '  reproduce  in  part  the  same  forms  differently 
combined,  which  su^rcfests  a  svllabic  union  in  manv  of 
the  si^ns/  liut  he  subsequently  became  the  most 
thorougli-goinii'  champion  of  the  alphabetical  theory. 
Botta  only  just  found  it 'possible  to  conceive  that  the 
language  was  syllal)ic,'  yet  he  followed  Longperier  in 
the  luminous  su<><Testion  alreadv  described.^  Even 
De  Saulcv  was  haunted  bv  dim  fears  that,  after  all, 
Assvrian  miiiht  turn  out  to  be  svUabic,  and  the  con- 
sistency  with  which  he  adhered  to  tlie  opposite  or 
Semitic  mode  of  writing  rendered  his  subsequent 
studies  almost  valueless.  Eawlinson,  as  we  shall  scnm 
see,  yielded  in  time,  and  his  transhteration  of  the 
Beliistun  inscription  shows  small  traces  of  his  early 
heresy,  which  he  was  still  ready  to  defend  in  August 
1850.^ 

Such  was  the  progress  already  made  in  decipher- 
ment when  liawlinson  at  len^ifth  i^ave  to  the  world  s<mie 
of  the  results  of  his  labours  in  the  same  field.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1847  he  succeeded 
hi  taking  a  copy  of  the  third  column  of  the  Beliistun 
inscription.  Whatever  leisure  he  could  command  during 
the  year  1848  and  the  early  part  of  1840  he  devoted  to 
its  studv;  and  when  he  returned  to  En<jland  in  the 
autumn  of  that  vear,  he  brouij^ht  the  translation  lumie 
with  him.  The  work  of  publication  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  strange 
characters  in  many  languages  that  had  to  be  reproduced 
and  corrected  ;  and  althoutdi  Kawlinson  lemauied  in 
England  till  18'')1,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  before  it 
was  accomplished.  Some  Continental  writers  chose 
to   make    this    delay    a    matter   of  c()m])laint    against 

^  Essai  de  hcchiffreinent ^  P»  H  ;  cf.  Journal  Aftiatvjue^  1848,  xi.  246. 
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Kawliiison,  whom  they  accused  of  deliberately  with- 
holding his  copies  for  personal  and  selfish  motives.  It 
would  be  difficult,  however,  to  mention  anyone  who 
was  at  that  time  at  all  likely  to  profit  l)y  their  posses- 
sion. The  special  qualificatioiis  of  a  decnpherer  are  by 
no  means  common,  and  M.  de  Saulcy  at  least  gave 
decisive  proof  that  he  did  not  possess  them.  M.  Oppert, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  still  absorbed  in  the  Persian  and 
Median  versions.  Hut  these  gentlemen,  and  those  who 
then  shared  their  feelhigs,  write  as  though  Major  Eaw- 
linson  had  appropriated  the  rock  of  Behistun  as  well  as 
the  copy  of  the  inscription  that  covered  it.*  They  seem 
to  forget  that  if  they  were  prepared  to  undergo  the 
same  sacrifice  and  overcome  the  same  difficulties,  they 
could  in  a  few  weeks  procure  copies  for  themselves. 
What  would  have  been  more  natural  than  to  give  the 
connnission  to  M.  Flandin,  whose  enterprise  in  such 
nuitters  had  alreadv  Ijeen  so  cons])icu()Uslv  illustrated? 
Notlung,  however,  could  be  farther  from  their  inten- 
tions. Thev  had  no  iiotion  of  forewin^  the  luxury  of 
feelinir  at>i>rieved  with  theEni>lish  soldier  whose  ener<rv% 
like  his  genius,  so  far  out-soared  their  own.  Ilawlinson 
was,  we  submit,  fully  justified  in  the  course  he  adopted. 
He  had  obtained  liis  co^a'  at  great  personal  sacrifice  ;  no 
one  in  Europe  was  so  qualified  to  accomplisli  the  task 
of  deciplierment  as  himself,  and  the  eighteen  months 
he  devoted  to  the  task  was  not  excessive.  The  sub- 
sequent delay  in  pul)lication  was  incident  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 

lie,  however,  lost  no  time  in  placing  the  general 
results  at  whicli  he  had  arrived  before  the  public.     On 

^  Thus  LiAvenstern,  writing  in  1847,  before  the  third  column  was  taken, 
says :  *  Kawlinson  a,  durant  nombre  d'annees,  interdit  au  public  savant  la 
vue  des  tresors  dont  il  s  etait  reserve  de  faire  un  usage  si  utile  i\  sa  gloire.' — 
EdpnSi'j  p.  10. 
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January  19  and  February  10,  1850,  he  read  papers 
before  the  Asiatic  Society  ^Ou  the  Inscriptions  of 
Assyria  and  Hal)ylon,'  and  these,  with  a  few  additional 
notes,  were  })uljhslied  in  March  of  that  year. 

He  tells  us  he  had  found  more  than  ei<i:hty  proper 
names  in  the  trilinf»'ual  insci'iptions,  includinj^  those  in 
the  Behistun ;  and  'by  a  careful  compaiison  of  the 
duplicate  forms  of  writing'  them  in  the  Persian  and 
Babylonian  colunuis  he  had  been  able,  by  means 
of  the  former,  which  were  known,  to  determine  the 
values  of  about  a  hundred  Hal)vl()nian  characters.  The 
next  step  was  by  a  collation  of  the  inscriptions  to 
ascertain  'the  homophones  of  each  known  alphabetical 
power.'  By  this  means  he  "  added  nearly  fifty  char- 
acters to  those  previously  known  through  the  Persian 
key.'  He  confessed  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Baby- 
lonian characters  was  at  present  limited  to  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  characters.*  From  the  direction  of 
his  studies  we  may  infer  that  these  signs  were  chiefly 
taken  from  the  trilingual  inscriptions  ;  and  in  that  case 
they  would  l)e  practically  exhaustive  ;  but  they  would 
amount  to  less  than  one  half  of  those  in  general  use  in 
the  Assyrian  text.-  The  same  process  of  com})arisou 
with  the  Persian  translation  enabled  him  to  draw  up  'a 
list  of  about  two  hundred  Babylonian  words  of  which 
we  know  the  sound  approximately  and  the  meaning 
certainly.'  i^ut  in  addition  to  these,  he  was  able,  by 
'  an  extensive  comparison  of  similar  or  cognate  phrases, 
to  add  about  two  hundred  meanings  certainly,  and  a 
hundred  more,  probably,  to  the  vocabulary  already 
ol)tained  through  the  Babylonian  translation/     He  was 

'  J.  R,A.  S.  xii.  404. 

•  Mr.  King  has  given  a  list  of  329  signs  {First  Steps  in  Asttyrian,  p. 
cxxxii.).  Conder reckons  about  550  in  all  (*  On  llittite  Writing,'  J.  li.A.  *S'. 
1893,  p.  829). 
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thus  acquainted  with  tlie  lueaiiini^  of  al)()ut  five  hundred 
out  of  a  vocaljularv  which  lie  estimated  as  coiitainhiijf 
five  thousand  words. ^  These  words,  he  explains,  '  are 
ahnost  all  found  eitlier  in  their  full  integrity  or  subjected 
to  some  slight  modification  in  Assyriau ' ;  and  they 
enabled  him  'to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the 
general  purport  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur/ 
Althout»'h  his  voca])ularv  was  still  limited  to  one-tenth 
of  the  vocabulary,  it  embraced  '  all  the  most  important 
terms  in  the  lanuuaLie ' :  and  he  found  it  sufficient  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  historical  inscriptions. 

The  present  IMcmoir  was  intended  simply,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  give  a  list  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  simis  with  their  values  attached. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  institute  a  comparison  as  yet  with 
the  Syllalxirium  already  drawn  up  by  Ilincks.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear,  however,  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  MtMUoii-,  realised  the  essentially  syllabic* 
character  of  the  lani2ua<re.  There  are,  he  savs,  'cases 
where  a  single  alphal)etical  power  appertains  to  the 
siun/  and,  he  adds,  '  it  cannot  certainlv  be  mahitained 
that  the  phonetic  poi'tion  of  the  alphabet  is  altogether 
sylla])i(*/  ••  There  is,'  he  observes,  '  an  extensive 
svllabarium :  but  at  the  same  time  manv  of  the 
characters  can  only  be  explained  as  single  cimsonants.' 
There  is  no  indication  that  he  had  as  yet  apprehended 
the  princii)le  that  governs  the  c(mibinatiou  of  consonant 
and  vowel,  as  recently  expounded  by  Ilincks,  and 
which  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  structure  of  the 
language.  Indeed  he  says  distinctly  :  'I  have  lunther 
adopted,  nor  do  I  conceive  it  possible  to  adopt,  any 
svstem  with  regard  to  the  emplovment  of  the  vowels  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian.'  In  some  other  respects  also 
he  was  still  behind  the  ureat  Ii'ish  scholai*.     Hincks,  for 

^   Menant,  in  1S()4,  reports  (),(X)U  words,  Ectiturcs^  x>.  25C. 
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example,  had  laid  down  that  the  distinction  between 
the  consonantal  sonnds  is  uniformly  maintained;  and 
the  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  since  confirmed. 
Rawlinson  Avas,  however,  still  of  ophiion  that  'the 
i^utturals  and  sibilants  everywhere  interchan<xe/  *  There 
is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  distinf^uishing 
between  /*,  d^  and  t.  L  and  v  inten^hange.'  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  had  still  much  to  learn  from  his 
rival  on  the  subject  of  the  ideograms.  It  may  be 
doubted  indeed  how  far  he  had  as  yet  apprehended  the 
im})ortant  place  tliey  occnpy.  '  The  names  of  the 
gods/  he  says,  'are  represented  l)y  signs  which  appear 
in  scmie  cases  to  be  arbitrary  monograms,  but  which 
are  more  uenerallv  either  the  dominant  sound  of  the 
name  or  its  initial  phonetic  power.'  He  thought,  for 
example,  tliat  the  monogram  for  Bel  was  simply  the 
letter  '  H,'  an  idea  that  is  wholly  unfounded.  lie  is 
of  course  aware  that  there  are  many  other  ideom-ams 
besides  those  used  for  the  gods,  but  he  gives  them  no 
sort  of  prominence.  lie,  however,  attributes  an  ideo- 
graphic origin  to  the  syllables.  '  Wlien  a  sign 
represents  a  syllable,'  meaning  ai)parently  a  compound 
syllable,  'I  conjecture  that  the  syllable  in  questi<m  may 
have  been  the  specific  name  of  the  objectt  which  the- 
sign  was  supposed  to  depict ;  whilst  in  cases  where  a 
single  alphabetical  power  appertains  to  the  sign  it 
would  seem  as  if  that  power  had  been  the  dominant 
sound  in  the  name  of  the  object.'  But  this  is  a  pui'ely 
academical  question.  The  important  point  lay  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction,  and  attention  had  been 
already  called  to  it  by  Ilincks.  The  peculiarity  most 
necessary  to  em[)hasise  is  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideogram  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  name  of  the  object  it  represents,  nor, 
when  it  has  a  syllabic  power,  to  the  phonetic  value  of 
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the  syllable.  Itawlinsoii,  liowever,  did  good  service  in 
the  present  Memoir  by  layinu*  down  the  first  rndiments 
of  the  grannnar,  a  l)raneh  of  the  subject  that  Hincks 
subsequently  did  much  to  elucidate  ;  and  he  was  also 
the  first  to  l)riug  into  prominence  the  polyphonic 
character  of  the  lamjuaue.  Hincks  had  indeed  re- 
marked  that  '  inanv  charaders  admit  of  two  or  more 
kindred  values';  but  Eawlinson  ftirther  shows  that 
'  certain  chai'acters  represent  two  entirely  dissimilar 
sounds — sounds  so  dissimihir  tliat  thev  camiot  be 
broucfht  into  relation  with  each  otlier.'  He  <^ives  as  an 
example  the  sign  for  the  vowel  a,  which  also  conveys 
the  sound  of  '  bar.' 

But  the  i]freat  distinction  of  Kawlinson  lav  in  his 
unequalled  j)ower  of  translation.  Large  numbers  of 
Assyrian  inscriptions  were  now  before  the  world.  The 
'Monument  de  Klun-sabad'  luul  appeared  in  1848; 
Layard's  collection  followed  in  1849,  and  hichided  tlie 
inscri])tion  on  the  Black  ()l)elisk  found  in  1846.  So 
far  onlv  a  few  words  had  l)een  made  (mt  with  more  or 
less  of  accuracy;  but  nothinof  had  vet  been  done  in  the 
way  of  a  connected  ti*ans]ation.  Tlie  few  lines  of  tlie 
Kliorsabad  inscription  wliicli  Hincks  attempted  in  tlie 
Addenda  to  liis  pa])er  (Feb.  20,  1850)  liad  not  as  yet 
appeared.^  llawhnson,  howexei",  ol)scrved  that  many 
of  the  connnon  expressions  used  at  Behistun  were 
adopted  ahuost  verbatim  from  tlie  Assyrian  annals  ;  and 
it  was  the  discovery  of  tliese  known  passages  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  that  first  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  their  translation.  He  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions to  be  '  a  com})lete  master  of  tlie  Assyrian 
lanufuaiie  '  ;  and  he  still  si)eaks  of  it  as  to  a  «rreat  extent 
unintelliofible.  'The  first  outwork,' he  says,  'has  been 
carried  hi  a  hitherto  impregnable   i)Osition,  and  that  is 

'   Tran^s.  H.  L  Acad.  xxii.  70. 
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nil.'  Indeed  he  is  so  discoura<]:ed  bv  the  difficultv  of 
the  task  that  he  is  sometimes  disposed  '  to  abandon  the 
study  altogether  in  utter  despair  of  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  result.'  In  consequence  of  the  ])r()fusi()n  of 
ideograms  in  proper  names,  he  finds  that  their  '  pro- 
nunciation is  a  matter  of  exceeding  difliculty,  nay,  as  I 
think,  of  absolute  imp()ssil)ility  ' ;  and  it  was  in  this 
department  that  he  achieved  tlie  least  success.  He, 
however,  passes  in  review  many  of  the  principal  inscrip- 
tions that  were  tlien  known,  and  analvses  tlie  contents 
of  each. ^  lie  l)egins  with  the  earliest  in  date,  tlie  one 
taken  fnmi  the  Xorth  West  Pahic^e  at  Xineveh,  which 
he  ascribes  to  King  Assui-adan-pal — i*eally  Assur- 
natsir-pal.  Tie  passes  on  to  the  insci-iption  of  his 
successor,  whom  he  calls  Temenbar  II.  (really  Sal- 
maneserll.),  which  (covers  the  Black  Obelisk,  and  it  is  to 
it  that  he  devotes  the  lariifest  share  of  attention.-  His 
aiialysis,  partly  a  verbal  translation  and  partly  a 
summary,  fills  no  less  than  seventeen  pages,  and  the 
achievement  camiot  fail  to  elicit  unqualified  admiration. 
The  unfortunate  failure  to  identify  a  large, proportion 
of  the  proper  names  gives  to  it  an  unreal  appearance 
that  no  doubt  strikes  the  modern  student  unfiivourablv 
and  mav  at  first  lead  him  to  exao'irerate  its  deficiencies. 
If,  however,  he  is  careful  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made,  his  feelings  will 
S()(m  turn  to  astonishment  that  so  nuich  should  have 
been  correctlv  made  cmt  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
absolutelv  unintelligible,  lie  mav  nrofitablv  compare 
a  few  passages  with  a  modern  version.  For  examj)le, 
Temenbar  begins  :  '  At  the  commencement  of  my  reign 

*  He  rtfers  to  the  liritish  Museum  series  recently  edited  byLayardand 
lUrch. 

'^  J.  li.  A.  S.  \u.  430  ft'.  Tlie  gnater  ])art,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
Obelisk  inscription  was  translated  bo  fore  the  publication  of  Lay  ardV  book 
in  1849.     Layard,  Nineifh  audits  licinains  (1849),  ii.  192,  note,  . 
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after  that  I  was  e>tal)li.slied  on  the  throne  I  assembled 
the  (•hief>  of  iiiv  people  and  came  down  into  the  plains 
of  Esmes,  where  I  took  the  ritv  of  Haridu,  the  chief 
city  ])elonf£inif  to  Xakharmi/  A  recent  translation  of 
the  same  passa^'c  I'uns  :  '  At  the  Ijegimiinnf  of  my  reiirn 

when  on  tlie  throne  of  the  kinodom  I  had  seated  myself 

•  *. 

in  state,  my  chariots  and  ,  my]  armies  I  assembled. 
Into  tlie  depths  of  the  land  of  Siinesi  I  penetrated  ; 
Aridu  the  strontr  city  of  Xinni  I  captured/  Again 
liawlins(^n  translates:  'I  went  out  from  the  city  of 
Nineyeh  and  crossinir  the  Eupln^ates  I  attacked  and 
defeated  Aliuni,  the  son  of  Ilateni,  in  the  city  of  Sitrat, 
which  was  situated  upon  the  Iui])hrates,  and  which 
Ahuni  had  made  one  of  his  capitals.  Ahuni,  the  son  of 
Hateni,  with  his  gods  and  liis  chief  priests,  his  horses,  his 
sons  and  his  daughters  and  all  liis  men  of  war,  I  brought 
away  to  my  countrv  of  Assyria/  The  modern  yersion 
says:  'I  de[)arted  from  Nineyeh;  the  Euphrates  I 
cross(Hl  at  its  flood:  1  marched  against  Akhuni,  the  scm 
of  Adiiii.  The  country  of  Shitamrat,  a  mountain  peak 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates,  he  made  his  stronghold. 
The  peak  of  the  mountain  I  captured;  Akhuni,  with 
his  gods,  liis  chariots,  liis  horses,  his  sons,  his  daughters 
and  his  ai-my,  I  carried  away  and  to  my  city  of  Assur  I 
l)r()Ui^ht ' ;  ^  and  so  on  through  the  eyents  of  thirty-one 
years  of  the  reian  of  tlie  ixreat  kini>'.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  eyen  the  sense 
is  always  })reseryed.  Tliere  are,  in  fact,  many  and 
serious  diyeraencies  from  the  correct  translation  as  it 
now  stands,  after  more  than  forty  years'  continuous 
study.     It  is  impossil)le  that  it  could  haye  been  otlier- 

'  Of.  J.  IL  A.  S.  xii.  432-8;  liecords  of  the  Past,  ^.S.  1890,  iv.  30-40. 
Tlie  translator  is  Father  Scheil,  who  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  the  name  of  his  great  predecessor.  From  what  he  says  the  reader 
might  suppose  the  inscription  was  first  translated  by  Oppert  (p.  37). 
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wise  with  tlie  means  then  at  liaud.  The  wonder  is  that 
so  much  could  have  l)eeu  a(!CompHshed  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  imperfectly  understood  cliaracters  ; 
and  with  oidy  live  hundred  words  arrived  at  conjec- 
turallv  out  of  some  six  thousand.  Kawlinson  himself 
warned  the  reader  tliat  here  and  there  'little  depend- 
ence can  Ije  placed  on  the  translation ' ;  and  he 
conft^sses  that  sometimes  he  could  not  '  conjecture  even 
the  meanin;L>'  of  several  passages.'  Notwithstanding  his 
difficulty  with  the  pr()i)er  names,  a  host  of  new  ones 
were  now  for  the  first  time  identified:  Amanus  ;  the 
Tlittites;  Chaldaeans ;  the  rivers  Tigris,  Euphrates, 
Relikh  ;  the  cities  of  Borsippa,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gabal, 
Caleh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Akkadians  now  make 
their  first  appearance  hi  modern  history  as  '  Ilekdi,' 
'  which  mav  be  connected  with  the  Armenian  "Haik.'" 
Hazael  of  Damascus  is  still  concealed  as  '  Khazakan  of 
Atesh  '  and  'Jehu  the  son  of  Onui'  ap])ears  as  'Yahua 
the  son  of  Ilubiri,'  '  a  prince,'  says  the  translator,  '  of 
whose  native  countrv  I  am  imorant.'  He  called 
attention  to  the  name  of  Yehuda  hi  a  Khorsabad 
inscription  in  connection  with  that  of  Ilamath ;  but  he 
hesitated  to  identify  it  with  Judah.  Indeed  at  this 
period  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
son  of  the  Khorsabad  king  was  Sennacherib  and  his 
grandson  Esarhaddon,  as  Ilincks  ventured  to  assert.^ 
The  sisxiis  for  Sarwn  he  transliterated  '  Arko-tsin,'  and 
those  for  Sennacherib,  '  Bel Adonim-sha ' ;  but  Esar- 
haddon came  out  almost  (correct  as  '  Assar-Adan.'  He 
concludes  his  paper  by  an  analysis  of  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Khorsabad,  containing  the  annals  of '  Arko- 
tsin.' 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year,  and  till  after  Eawlin- 

*  He  thought  the  dynasty  of  Nimrud  flourished  B.C.  1300-1200,  and 
the  later  dynasty  of  Khorsabad  from  B.C.  1100-1000.     J.  R,  A,  S.  xii.  471. 

C  C 
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sou's  return  to  Persia,  that  tlie  publicatiou  of  the  third 
coluuui  of  the  Behistuu  iuscu'iptiou  was  completed.  It 
nils  the  fourteeutli  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,'  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  laid  on 
the  table  l)efore  May  18-jl.^  A  poiticm  of  the  expense 
was  defra^Td  Idv  a  Government  ijrant,  made  at  the  suiz- 
gestion  of  I^ord  John  Iiussell :  and  the  volume  consists  of 
seventeen  lar^e  plates  ccmtaininuthe  cuneiform  text  with 
transliteration  and  a  T>atin  translation.  Then  comes 
an  *  Indiscriminate  List  of  liabvlonian  and  Assyrian 
(,'haracters,'  with  their  phonetics  jiowers,  and  also  such 
ideographic  values  as  had  l)een  ascertained.  The  list 
includes  two  Inmdred  and  forty-six  princijial  signs,  many 
of  which  are  followed  l)v  others  varvinu'  in  form ;  and 
wnerallv  rei)resentinix  the  dillerent  methods  of  writing' 
found  at  Persepolis,  Babylon  and  Xineveh.  An  analysis 
of  the  text,  extending  over  a  hundred  pages,  follows, 
but  it  has  not  l)een  carried  farther  than  t(^  the  end 
of  the  first  eolunui.  The  '  Memoir  on  the  liabvlonian 
and  Assyi'ian  Inscriptions '  is  even  more  incom2)lete. 
It  covers  onlv  sixteen  naiics.  and  Ijreaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  before  tlie  analvsis  of  t!ie  second  si^'u  was 
concluded.  Xo  explaruition  is  given  of  this  abrupt 
termination. 

Tlie  discovery  of  a  separate  sign  for  each  combina- 
tion of  vowel  and  consonant,  explained  Ijy  Dr.  Ilincks 
in  his  Appendix  of  January  18-")0,  no  doubt  exercised 
i-onsiderable  influence  on  liawlinson,-  and  we  are  now 
in  a  ])()sition  to  recognise  the  full  efl'ect  it  produced  in  the 
progr(^ss  of  the  study.     Ilow  far  Pawlinson  independently 


1  i 


The  cuneiform  text  accompanied  bv  a  transcrijtt  in  Uoman  cliaracters 

and  an  interlineary  Latin  translation  wa?-  ])rlnted  '  before  May  ;  see  lleport, 

May  18ol,  J.  11.  A.  S.  xiii.  p.  vi.     The  comjtb'te  volinne  appeared  in  Jaunarv 

18.')2  ( //y.  p.  19'.)).     Uawlinson  returned  to  Baj^dad  in  the  autumn  of  1851 

{Me?noh\  p.  171). 

Trans,  li.  I.  Acad.  xxii.  o6. 
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divined  the  existence  of  some  sncli  principle  is  by  no 
means  clear,  but  we  have  no  doul)t  that  when  he  read 
his  first  paper  to  the  Society  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
tlie  alphabetical  system  entered  largely  into  the  Assyrian 
language.  '  Many  of  the  characters,'  he  then  said,  '  can 
only  Ije  explained  as  single  consonants.' '  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Assyi'ian  characters,  he  uniforndy  gives  them  purely 
al[)ha])etical  values,  although  in  many  cases  their  correct 
syllal)ic  values  had  been  already  definitely  fixed  in 
ilincks's  Essay.  -  Hincks  himself  pointed  this  out  in  one 
notal)le  case.  In  I80O,  Rawlinson  said  that  the  suffix  of 
the  third  })erson  plural  is  a  simple  n  ;  but  soon  afterwards 
Hincks  sliowed  that  the  consonantal  termination  is  fol- 
lowed by  ff.  This  o])inion  Eawlinson  adopted  in  1851, 
and  remark(Ml  of  the  word  '  Yatipsu,'  *  tlie  termination  in 
(r  marks,  of  e()U]-se,  the  plural  nund)er  like  the  Hebrew.'  ^ 
'When,' says  Hincks,  '  the  connnentary  was  ])ublislie(l 
[u\  1850^  no  u  could  be  discovered.  The  siixn  he  now 
reads  su  was  a  simple  s.'  ^  These  facts  are  not  suffi- 
cientlv   accountcnl    for   1)V   the    exi)lanati()n   liawlinsoii 

'  TliH  rej)ort  of  his  lecture,  given  iu  the  Athcmcfiun,  leaves  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  It  says  :  *  Major  liawliuson  could  not  admit  that  the  phonetic 
.sy*^teiu  was  entirely  syllabic,  as  had  been  sometimes  stated.  There  was  no 
doubt  an  extensive  syllabarium,  and  the  literal  characters,  moreover,  required 
a  vowel-sound  either  to  precede  or  follow  the  consonant  :  hut  a^uch  vowel 
jioioifl  wa^  rarely  imiform.  lie  preferred,  thenfore,  distinguishing  the  literal 
signs  as  sonant  and  complement al,  (md  leariny  the  rotrels  to  he  sujiplied 
(levordint/  to  the  rcf/uiremeyits  <>f  the  lanrjunge'  {Athenreum,  March  :?,  1850). 
And  in  August  of  the  .same  year  he  vindicated  the  use  o^  bona  Jide  letters, 
in  o]>positi()n  to  Hincks,  wdio  nuiintained  that  *  th»'  characters  had  all  definite 
syllabic  values'  (Athenffum,  Aug.  24,  I80O). 

'  For  e\am])le,  he  describes  the  signs  for  ut  and  ti  as  t  ;  for  hu  and 
bil  as  b ;  for  la  and  li  as  / ;  ^v/  as  «,  and  ha  as  k  (J.  li.  A.  S.  xii.  40o, 
4(Hj,  4:24,  43o).  Hincks  already  knew  that  the  signs  indicated  tijbu,  la,  li 
and  ka. 

^  Cf.  J.  It.  A.  S.  xii.  413,  xiv.  p.  xi. 

*  Hincks,  Trans.  II.  I.  Aead.  1852,  xxii.  306,  note.  Cf,  Rawlinson, 
./.  11.  A.  S.  xii.  40r». 

c  c  2 
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o'ives  in  his  present  Moinoir.  '  In  the  articuhition  kat^ 
for  example,  which  is  composed  of  two  cliaracters,  ka 
and  at^  eitlier  one  or  other  of  these  sio-ns  must  repre- 
sent a  simi)le  lettei*  ratlier  than  a  syllal)le  ;  and  as  this 
peculiarity  of  ex])ression  pei'vades  tlie  whole  Assyrian 
alphabet,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  still  adhering-  to  the 
statement  which  I  announced  last  vear,  that  the 
phonetic  si^ns  were  in  some  cases  syllal)ic  and  in  others 
literal.'  ^  However  this  may  be,  he  now  finally 
abandons  the  description  of  the  signs  as  letters,  and  no 
simi)le  al})habetical  values  are  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Indiscriminate  List.'  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  alteration  in  the  method  of  writhij,^  is  to  l)e  best 
explained  by  a  corresponding  change  of  opinion.^' 
However  m-eat  mav  have  l)een  liis  ()l)liL>'ation  toHincks, 
he  soon  made  the  discoverv  his  own.  He  corrects  the 
errors  and  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor. 
He  siii)presses  the  twofold  signs  for  a,  and  limits  the 
regular  syllal)ic  coml)inations  to  the  three  vowels  tij  i 
and  a.,  wliich  thus  vielded  six  instead  of  seven  values 
for  each  of  the  consonants.  Following  Hincks,  he 
accepts  only  fifteen  distinct  consonantal  values,  but  he 
prefers  to  use  z  and  kh  in  place  of  the  ^  and // of  Hincks, 
now  written  z  and  h.  With  these  he  has  given  one 
hundred  and  seven  simple  syllabic  combuiations,  a 
nuicli  larger  number  than  reallv  exists  ;  but  he  has  no 
less  than  seventy-eight  correct,  out  of  a  possible  number 
that  sliglitly  exceeds  eiglity.^  He,  however,  took  no 
account  of  the  signs  that  indicated  the  exceptional 
combinations  with  tlie  vowel  e^  which  amount  to 
about  a  dozen.    This  defect  was  soon  afterwards  noticed 

1  J.  It.  A.  S.  xiv.  4. 

*  Dr.  Ilommel  Las,  however,  come  to  a  somewhat  difi'erent  conclusion^ 
Geschichtey  p.  91). 

^  Menant  estimates  '  the  necessary  simple  syllables '  at  eighty-two,, 
though  this  number  is  slightly  moditied  in  practice  {Manuel^'p.  6).  ; 
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Ly  llincks,  wlio,  however,  sionally  failed  in  liis  attempt 
to  ideiititV  tlieiu.  On  tlie  otlier  liand,  we  are  now 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  compound  syllables 
tliat  foini  so  lai'ue  a  ijortion  of  the  Babvloniau  simis. 
Th(^se,  unlike  the  simple  syUal^les  so  successfully  treated 
l)y  Hhicks,  c(jnsist  of  two  consonants  separated  l)y  a 
vowel.  It  is  true  tliat  a.  few  made  their  appearance  in 
Ilincks's  sliort  translation  from  tlie  Khorsabad  inscription 
(February  ISoO),  such  as  \sib/ '  kun/ 'bul' and 'gur/ 
al()nt»*  with  three  others  tliat  are  incorrect.'  We  also 
learn  from  a  later  ])ublication  tliat  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Itawlinson's  ISvllabarium  Hincks  knew  the 
values  of  upwards  of  twenty  other  compound  syllal)ic 
siiius.-  Hut  tliev  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  they  all,  with  the  exception 
of  live,  a!e  now  met  in  the  Syllabarium  for  the  first 
time.  Kawlinson  uives  sixtv-eiuht  of  these  svllables, 
and  no  less  than  (iftv  are  correct.  He  has  Ijeen  unable  to 
Ljive  anv  ])lionetic  value  to  sixtvout  of  his  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  ])]-iiicipal  siirns,  l)ut  in  several  cases  he 
has  determined  their  ide();>'raphi(*  meaning.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  signs,  as  exi)lained  by  llincks,  considerably 
diminished  the  numl)er  of  sup])osed  homophones,  and 
the  compound  syllables  now  enumerated  tended  in  the 
same  direction.  But  Kawlinson  dwells  with  increasinir 
bitterness  on  the  extreme  confusion  introduced  into  the 
language  by  polyphones.  He  complains  that  'after 
vears  of  laborious  research  he  has  overcome  the 
difficulty  to  but  a  limited  extent.'  '  The  meaning  of  a 
word,'  he  says,  '  may  be  ascertained  from  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  or  from  its  occurring  in  a  variety  of 
passages    with    only    one    possi])le    signification ;    but 

^    Trans,  li.  I.  Acad.  xxii.  70. 

-  See  those  marked  11  1849  or  1850  in  *As8yrio-Baby Ionian  Phonetic 
Characters  '  {Trans.  li.  I.  Acad.  1H52,  xxii.  293,  flf). 
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unless  its  coiTespoiuleiit  can  l)e  recognised  in  some 
Semitic  tongue  it  is  often  impossiljle,  owing  to  the 
employment  in  it  of  a  polyphone  character  to  fix  its 
orthography ;  and  this  uncertainty  presses  on  the 
student  with  almost  crushing  seyerity.' ^  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  dilliculty  that 
besets  all  early  decipherers — the  inal)ility  to  distinguish 
between  his  own  correct  and  incorrect  yalues,  where 
the  latter  often  cause  more  confusion  than  if  the  sound 
were  still  regarded  as  doubtful.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  obstacles,  his  transliteration  was  sufficient  to 
aflbrd  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
language ;  and  to  enable  the  student  to  recognise  the 
connection  of  the  words  that  resulted  with  tlieir  Semitic 
relatives.  In  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  l)etween  tlie 
version  we  are  now  considering,  and  that  given  by 
Dr.  Bezold,  a  whole  army  of  scholars  has  been  cease- 
lesslv  at  work  upon  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,  and  the  point  they  have  reached  is  naturally  ftir 
hi  ad\^ance  of  that  in  whicli  it  was  placed  l)y  the  first 
Essay  of  llawlinson.  The  comparison  of  a  few  passages, 
taken  almost  at  random,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  position  the  study  had  reached  in  1851.- 
The  first  lines  of  the  inscription  are  rendered  thus  by 
Eawlinson,  De  Saulcv  and  liezold. 

I*AKA GRAPH    T. 

liaw.     X  Ila  Kba    ma  ui  s    a  melek  ^ 

Dc  >S'.  A    Kh      ni     n    s    ah         sar  (!^) 

liez.  "'  a    lia       ma  ni  is    '  sarru 

'  J,  It.  A.  S.  xiv.  .'^. 

-  For  llawliiison  sec  »/.  11.  A.  .V.  \n].  \iv.  Clutc  1  ;  for  Do  Saiilcy,  Journal 
^[aifrliffuo,  I8r)4,  ill.  !).■)  ;   for  J>fZ'»id,  ])i('  Achiimc/ndi^ninarhnftcH,  \).  '2A. 

"'  Tli<-  sit^n  l\)r  *  kin^•'  \v;is  \viitl''n  'iiiplik,'  after  the  JI»'br(_'W,  till  it  was 
seen  that  tin'  Assyrians  pronoiineeil  it  '  surrn  '  (^feinuit,  3/rt//?/r/,  ]>.  205). 
In  Ifawlinson's  analysis  lie  points  out  that  one  ot'  tJin  terms  for  '  Ivinj^  '  wa^ 
certainly  '  sarrn,'  as  in  the  A\'inilo\v  in>cri|>tion  ol"  Darius  at   rersepolis  and 
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Haw.         (  — )  ( )         X  Par       sa     i  molek 

l)e  S.  sar  i  I"  F(ar)    s       i  sar 

liez.  par      -sa  -a- a         sarru 

Raw.  X  Par      sii         X    Da  ri  va  sar  nielek 

De  S.  't    F(ar)    8  D  r    ia     s  sar 

Rez.  par       su  "^  da    ri  i'a  mus         sami 

Ixfiw.  ki  ha  m  i  gab  bi       at  t     ii    a         ab     u    a 

l)e  S.  ram  i     t     b        at  t     ou  a         at     ou  a 

J>ez.  Ki  a     am         i  gab  bi       at  tii  u     a         abu  u     a 

Haw.  X    \'as  ta  s'   pi         abi    sa         X  Vas    ta  s    pi 
De  .V.        Is        t     «    p  at   s  Is         t    s    p 

Itez.  "'  us  ta  az  pi         abu  sa  "*  us      ta  az  pi 

Paraorvph  II, 


Raw. 

X  Ar  va 

ra  m     n 

a 

abi    sa 

De  S. 

ar      ia 

r    ni     11 

ah 

at     s 

liez. 

'"  ar     i'a 

-ra  am   mi' 

abu  sa 

Raw. 

X    ar  va 

• 

ra  m     n 

a 

X    Si  8 

pi  s 

De  is. 

ar      ia 

r    m     n 

ah 

Ch     s 

p   s 

lii'Z. 

•*  ar    i'a 

ra  am  na 

> 

'"si     i 

pi  is 

Raw. 

abi    sa 

X    si  s 

pi  s 

X    Ila 

kha  ma  ni  s 

a 

De  -S. 

at     s 

Ch    s 

p     8 

A 

kh     m    n    s 

a 

Rez. 

abu  sa 

"*  ^\  is 

pi    IS 

m  1^ 

l)a     ma  ni  is 

} 

Raw. 

X  Da  ri 

va  sar 

melek 

ki  ha 

m           i  gab 

bi 

Df  s. 

I)       r 

ia    s 

sar 

r    a 

m           i  ts 

b 

liez. 

*"  (la    ri 

i'a  mus 

Sarru 

ki    a 

am          i  gab 

bi 

Raw. 

a  n 

♦•bC-^)  bi 

ha  g 

a 

De  .v. 

a  n 

k           m 

a    (1 

a 

Rez. 

a  iia 

lib         bi 

a    Si 

\  a 

PVKAGUAPH    III. 

Raw.     ha   ga  ni         ul  tu  abu  t        ( ) 

De  *S'.    a      (I     n  s     t  at    t  Nin 

liez.       a     ni    ni        ul  tu  abu  u  (!")  zeru 

jil.-o  at  Khor-jabad.  'This  discovery,'  he  adds,  *of  course  tends  to  discredit 
tliH  readiufj  of"  melik,"  and  to  suggest  the  uniform  adoption  of  "  sarru"  ' 
(.I.R.^i.S.  xiv.  p.  iii,  Jiote).  The  discovery  was  made  by  Long])erier  in  1847, 
and  lie  gives  the  Hebrew  e(juivalent  (Rcrae  Archeolot/irpie^  184H,  Long- 
]>erier  to  Liiwrnstorn,  Sept.  1S47.  ]>.  oO.S).  ()p])ert  assigns  the  credit  to  De 
Saulcy  {Joarnal  Asiatv/ue^  lN")7,  ix.  14i^),  who  mentions  it  in  1840.  Hincks 
8e»'ms  to  have  been  the  first  to  sugg(\st  '  melik  '  or  *  malek  '  (1840).  H)n 
Khorsabad,'  Trail'*.  R.  I.  Acad.  xxii.  39. 
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Ji((W. 

u     ni         Mt'lik  iv  r 

su    n 

l)e  S. 

oil    n            8J1 

ir      i 

ou    n 

liez. 

u     ni         sarru(;>/.) 

su  nu 

U(nr. 

X    Da  ri  va 

• 

sar 

mek'k 

ki  ha 

m 

Bt  S, 

1)         r    iu 

s 

>ar 

r     a 

m 

lU'Z. 

"^  (la    ri  i'a 

mils 

saiTU 

ki     a 

am 

Haw. 

i  gab  bi 

VI 1 1 

as 

eb  (r) 

(— )  ya 

I)e  S. 

i    ts      b 

VIII 

B 

k  (kim) 

Nil!      ia 

Jiez. 

i  gab  bi 

vm 

ina 

libbu 

zeru     i'a 

Haw. 

at    t    u     a 

as 

pa  na 

t    u     a 

melik  lit 

Do  S. 

at    t    oil  a 

B 

F    n 

t    oil  a 

.sar      t 

liez. 

at  til  u     a 

ina 

pa  na 

tu  u     a 

saiTu  tu 

Haw, 

i    t     ip   su 

1 

I)e  S. 

i    t     kh  oil  ( 

;-) 

Ihz. 

i  te   ip    su 

The  pnssnire  is^  tlius  translated  by  the  three  ^cliolars  : 

Rair. '  l^iio  Darius,  rex  inaiiiui.s,  rex  reuunullystaspis 
liliiis  Arsamis  iie])()si  Acliaemeiiis  rex  Li'eiitium  Persi- 
cariim ;    rex  IVrsidis,     Darius    rex  !  j  dicit :    milii 

pater  uieus  llystaspes:  pater  qui  Ilystaspis  OVrsames  : 
pater  (|ui  Arsaniisj  Ariaranuies:  pater  (pii  Ariaramiiis 
Teispes :  pater  (jui  Teispis  Achaeiuenes.  Darius  rex 
]  dicit  :  ol)  haiie  [ratiouem  iios  Achaemeiises 
appeUamur  al)  antiquo  oriuudi  (?)"  sunius :  ab  aiitiquo 
stirps  noster  reges  i'uei'e(?)     Darius  rex  ^  'dicit: 

octo  e  u'eiiere  uieo  ante  uie  reu'uuni  euei'e/ 

J)('  S.  ^[h/cfn/e"\  Akheuu'iies  I'oi  (h.^s  rois,  homme 
perse,  roi  du  l>ays  de  IVrse,  Darius  roi  gi'aiid,  dit :  Mes 
peres,  Ilystaspe;  le  pere  de  llystaspe  \_/<fctuh'^  Ariarain- 
ues  ;  le  ])ere  de  Ariaranuiah  Cliispis  :  le  ])ere  de  Chispis, 
Akheineues  Darius,  roi  i»raiid  dit:  Pour  raisoii  eette 
UaciDiC  au  temps  de  uos  peres  nous  avons  reirne,  au 
tf-'uqjs  des  ])eres  notre  race  [i'urentr;  leurs  rois,  Darius 
roi  liTand  dit  :  lluit  dans  I'etat  de  nia  race,  mes  peres 
(hins  nion  visaue  ^avant  moi]  la  royaute  out  pris  elle  (?) 
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liez.  '  [Iclu  Darius,  der  grosse  Krhiig,  der  Kiiiiig  der 
Kiiniire,  der  K()iiig  der  Liiuder  (?)]  der  Acliiinieuide  : 
KcHiig  der  Scliar  (?)  der  Menscheii,  eiii  Terser,  Kuiiiu* 
voii  Persien.  ►^o  spriclit  Darius  der  Kiniio-:  Mein 
Vater  [ist^  U.^tazpi ;  der  ^'ater  des  Ustazpi  [war 
Arsliauia,    der    A'uter    des    Arshama]    Ariarainna,    der 

V  V 

Vater  des  Ariaraniua  Sispis.  der  Vater  des  t^ispis,  [warl 
Aliainaiiis.  ►'^o  spriclit  Darius  der  Iv<niiu" :  Darum 
[werdeii  wir  Acliiimeuiden  genaunt ;  von  Alters  her 
siiid  wir  ei-})rol)t],  von  Alters  lier  (?)  waren  unsere 
Sprossen  Kcniige.  So  sprielit  Darius  der  Kiinig  :  Aclit 
in  mitten  nieiner  Faniilie  libten  vor  niir  die  Konigs- 
lieri'scliaft  aus.' 

Li  the  August  of  this  year  (IS-')!)  .liawHnson  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  met  with  an  inscription 
that  satisfactorily  fixed  the  date  of  the  Lower  Assyrian 
dvnastv.  We  have  said  that  this  was  in  reahtv  done 
loni^'  l)efore  bv  LoniiiH'rier  wheii  he  identified  the 
Khorsabad  king  with  tlie  Sargon  of  Tsaiali  (1847);  and 
by  llincks,  who  was  satisfied  that  the  builders  of  the 
hiter  palaces  were  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  (1841)). 
iiut  we  liave  seen  that  llawlinson  loniz'  refused  to  recounise 
these  identifications  as  satisfactorilv  established.  At 
length,  however,  he  found  in  a  tablet  from  Khorsabad 
(PI.  70  Jtotta)  an  account  which  he  acknowh^dged  referred 
to  the  capture  of  Samaria  l)y  Sargon  in  the  first  year  of 
his  rei<>n  ;  and  he  also  succeeded  in  identifvinu' '  Omri.'  ^ 
lie  thought  that  Sargon,  whose  identilicationhe  acknow- 
ledged in  his  Analysis  of  the  JJehistuu  insciiption,-  was 
the  same  pei'sonage  as  Shahnaneser,  who  figures  in  the 

^  Hingiilarly  t'lioup^h,  Ilincks  hud  just  inclejM'iidently  deciphered  in  tlie 
<.)belisk  inscription  the  names  of  31enahem  and  .lehii  tlie  son  of  Omri. 
Prof.  Wilson,  Jan.  ISo^,  J.  Ji.  A.  »S.  \iii.  IDS.  See  also  George  Smith, 
^is!ii/ria/i  Discor.vrU'Hy  18S.'},  p.  10.  Hincks  did  not  at  first  recognise  Kawlin- 
.son's  identification  of  Samaria  (see  Al/w/iaiofi,  Sept.  1«3,  1S">1). 

-  J.  ii.  A.  *S.  ISol,  xiv.  p.  iii. 
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same  inscription  as  tin*  conqueror  of  Aslidod  ;  and  he 
made  out  tlie  names  of  otlier  cities  that  fell  before  the 
arms  of  that  kin^' :  '  llamath,  Beroea,  Damascus, 
Banibyce.  Carchemish; 

Ikit  the  inscription  to  which  he  now  more  particularly 
drew  attention  was  recently  found  l)y  Mr.  Lavard  on  a 
colossal  bull  at  the  <i'reat  entrance  of  the  Kouyunjik 
Palace;  and  Uawlinson  speedily  recognised  that  it  con- 
tained the  Aniuds  of  JSc»nnaclierib.  its  founder,  and  son  of 
Saru'on.  The  amials  extend  only  to  the  seyenth  year  of 
the  kini>",  l)Ut  they  n^count  tlie  subiui>-ation  of  Babylon  in 
the  beiiinninii'  of  his  reiu'u,  and  the  defeat  of  Ilezekiah 
and  the  capture  of  J(*rusalem  in  his  third  year.  The 
narratiye  agrees  with  what  was  already  known  from  the 
I  lebrew  writinLjs  and  froiu  Polyhistor.  The  discovery,  in 
a  cuneiform  inscri])tion,  of  the  three*  names  Hezekiah, 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  and  an  account  of  eyents  related  in 
I  lie  Book  of  K'm<i*s,  naturally  sthnulated  tlie  interest  of  a 
wider  pul)lic  than  is  o'enerally  occupied  with  arclueology.^ 
Fi'om  this  pei'iod  dates  the  great  popularity  these  studies 
enjoyed  for  a  time,  a  popularity  that  culminated  more 
than  twenty-fiye  years  later  by  tlie  desi)atch  of  Georc^e 
Smith  on  amission  to  the  East  l)y  tlie  'Daily  Telegraph.' 

A  year  after  tlie  publication  of  tlie  third  colunm  of 
the  Behistun  inscri])tion,  llincks  read  a  i)aper  'On  the 
Assyrio-liabylonian  Phonetic  Characters'  (1852),  which 
may  be  reizarded  as  havhiLj'  closed  the  early  stau'e  of  in- 
(piiry  into  th(*  subject.-  Tu  this  essay  he  contributes  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  ei^'htc^en  new  yalues,  of  which 
sixty-eight  c(M'tainly,  and  possibly  more,  are  correct. 
Wlien  these  are  addcul  to  the  Syllal)arium  of  Pawlinson, 
ii})wards  of  two  hundred  correct  signs,  in  addition  to 
ihose    for  tht^  xowels  and   dii)lithoiigs,  were  now  at  the 

'   Afhenoirn,,  Aug.  1>.'J,  IS.')!,  p.  {){)•>. 
-    rra7i.<.  L\  I.  A<a<I,  wii.  l'1>;5  m^. 
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disposal  of  the  decipherer.  It  had  also  been  proved 
conchisively  that  '  the  characters  all  represent  syllables 
and  were  originally  intended  to  represent  a  non- 
Semitic  language.'  In  opposition  to  the  system  that 
still  found  an  advocate  in  De  Saulcy,  it  was  shown 
that  '  instead  of  the  vowels  being  unrepresented,  or 
only  represented  by  points,  as  in  all  Semitic  writing 
that  was  first  applied  to  a  Semitic  language,  we  have  in 
the  cuneatic  inscriptions  every  vowel  definitely  ex- 
pressed.' This  new  Syllabarium  demonstrates  for  the 
first  time  how  extensively  polyphony  prevailed.  Indeed 
one  of  its  chief  merits  consists  in  the  eimmeration  of 
the  different  values  expressed  by  the  same  sign.  This 
had  been  done  to  a  slight  extent  l)y  Uawlinson,  who 
puts  the  i)olypliones  hi  an  aj)()h)getic  manner  in  a 
S(^parate  column,  under  the  lieading  '  riionetic  Powers 
arising  from  Ideographic;  Values/  This  excited  the 
contemptuous  criticism  of  I)e  Saulcy,  who  was  still  so 
far  from  appreciating  the  true  nature  of  the  language 
tliat  he  declared:  'Either  this'language  was  for  th(» 
Assyrian  an  inextrical)le  (jdr/iis,  or  one  or  other  of 
tli(\se  values  nuist  be  chosen."  ^  Tlie  present  Memoir  of 
llincks,  which  must  soon  after  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  the  former 
alternative  is  the  onlv  one  available.  Indeed  the 
nunil)er  of  polyphones  is  so  great  that  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftv-four  characters  which  llincks  now  deals  with 
express  no  less  tlian  tliree  hundred  and  forty-four 
difl'erent  values.  In  tlie  Appendix  to  the  Khoi'sabad 
inscription  (January  11),  18-jO)  it  will  be  recollected 
that  he  gave  seventy-one  simple  syllabic  values,  of 
wliicli  we  found  fifty-seven  correct.  In  a  lithographed 
paper,  presented  to  a  mec^ting  of  the  British  Association 
in    tlie    course    of   the  same    vear,  ]w  added    to    their 

>   Jirrue  Orif-ntale,  ISo^,  ii.  lOJ. 
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number,  so  tliat,  with  the  vowels,  his  contribution 
amounted  to  a  hundred.  Tliese  apparently  include  the 
twenty-live  (correct)  compound  syUables  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  present  Memoir  he  added  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  new  values  (sixty-eight  correct),  so  that 
he  claims  to  have  discovered  bv  his  own  unassisted 
ingenuity  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
values.  He  acknowledges  that  he  is  indebted  to 
llawlinson  for  seventv-seven  in  addition  to  these,  and 
he  states  that  they  were  substantially  aii'reed  as  to  the 
siu'nilication  of  one  hundred  and  seventv-seven  simis.^ 
Thev  disaLjTee  as  to  forty-nine  ;  but  the  disau'reement, 
generally  speakhig,  does  not  extend  to  the  consonantal 
value  ;  it  arises  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sign 
conveys  the  value  of  e  or  (>,  as  Ilincks  thoutjfht,  or  of  z' 
or  u.  as  KawUnson  maintained.  Hhicks  fi"ankly  con- 
fesses  he  received  seventy-seven  values  from  Rawlinson 
after  ISOO ;  Init  liawlinson  has  not  told  us  how  many 
values  lie  borrowed  from  Ilincks  durini>*  that  year. 
The  i)r()bability  is  they  were  extremely  few,  if  any  : 
the  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  inscriptions 
taken  at  Behistun  and  from  the  Black  Obelisk  were 
made  l^efore  the  Appendix  was  sent  to  press,  and 
neither  could  have  l)een  accomplished  unless  liawlin- 
son had  j)reviously  drawn  up  a.  very  comprehen- 
sive list  for  his  own  use.  Xo  doubt  he  took  full 
advantage  of  Hincks's  paper  to  introduce  occasional 
corrections  and  emendations,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  li'ratified  our  curiosity  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  obliu'ations. 

^  These  fifrures  may  he  arrantxed  thus  : 

100  si;^ais  valued  by  Hincks  up  to  1S50.  i     In    these    Ilincks    and 

77  signs  taken  from  liawlinson.  I        Rawlinson  agree. 

49  signs,  decipherer  not  mentioned  ;  values  disputed, 
lis  signs  newly  valued. 
o44  discussed  in  present  paper. 
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In  tlio  present  Memoir  Iliiu-ks  modified  in  some 
resi)ects  his  original  mode  of  writing.  Following 
Rawlinson's  exami)le,  he  has  discarded  the  use  of  c 
in  favour  of  X:  for  the  Koph  series;  and  he  adopts  s  to 
express  tlie  thi-ee  Hebrew  sounds  of  5,  s  and  |  (,s,  te, 
and  s/t).  Ih*  also  follows  llawlinson  in  substituthig  z^ 
fovj,  and  /A  for  7.  All  these  modifications  have  been 
accepted  except  the  last,  wliich  is  now  written  A.  On 
one  other  point,  however,  he  was  less  ccmciliatory.  In 
defei'ence  to  Eawlinson,  he  drops  his  two  sounds  for  a  : 
his  h)ng  a  l)ee(nnes  now  simply  a ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
distinct  recognition  of  the  union  of  the  consonant  with 
e  or  o.  'We  must,'  lie  savs,  'consider  the  seven  forms 
which  miulit  bel()n<»"  to  each.'  These  forms,  therefore, 
are  now  a^  e  or  o^  i  and  a ;  and  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  disai>*reement  with  Rawlinson  is  that  the  latter 
ignores  the  sounds  of  ^  or  0  and  substitutes  either  i  or 
a.  Ilincks  was  quite  right  in  mauitainhig  that 
Rawlinson  unduly  neglected  the  vowel  e\  for  his 
'  Indiscriminate  List '  only  contains  one  syllable  formed 
with  e.,  viz.  ep.  Ilincks  was,  however,  wrong  in 
supposing  that  there  is  any  regular  sylhibic  combina- 
tions so  framed.  The  regular  svllabic  combinations  are 
six,  not  seven,  and  they  are  formed  with  a,  i  and  u 
01  dv — as  Itawlinson  rifditlv  saw.  The  combinations 
witli  e  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  have  been 
ascribed  to  local  or  dialectic  changes.^  They  amount 
to  about  twelve  and,  strange  to  say,  only  one  was 
C()rre(*tly  identified  by  Ilincks  {te).  The  0  sound  seems 
to  be  practically  unknown. 

In  the  passages  we  selected  to  illustrate  Eawlinson's 
transliteration  of  the  Hehistun  inscription,  we  placed 
that  uiven  bv  De  Saulcv  two  vears  later  side  by  side 
with    it,    not  on  account    of    its    intrinsic    merit,  but 

« 

*  See  Menant,  Manuel^  p.  10. 
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l)ecause  of  tlie  claims  ])ut  forward  on  his  l)elialf  by  some 
of  his  ('ouiitrviueii.  It  seems  to  l)e  i>enerallv  admitted 
that  the  honour  atlachiiii>'  to  the  first  deeii)herment  of 
tlie  Babylonian  insci'iptions  cannot  l)e  justly  chiimed  Ijy 
more  than  three  schohii-s — Ilincks,  liaAvUnson  and  De 
Saulcv.  We  liave  endeaA^oured  to  lav  before  the  reader 
the  contributions  made  l)v  the  first  two.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  Ilincks  displayed  remai-kal)le  insight  into 
the  formation  of  the  languaiic,  and  that  his  ingeimity 
in  detectini''  the  value  of  the  simis,  and  in  recoirnisinsf 
their  relation  to  one  another  was  verv  i>'reat.  Whether 
lie  would  have  l)een  able  to  go  fai'ther  and  acquire 
equal  distinction  as  a  translator  is  another  question. 
His  genius  seems  to  have  been  more  adapted  to 
elucidate  matters  of  u'rannriar  and  philoloiiT.  Eawlin- 
son  had  a  rare  al)ilitv  of  assimilatina'  the  suirufestions  of 
other  scholars  so  quickly  as  to  be  almost  oblivious  that 
thev  were  not  original,  and  of  carrvin^*  them  rai)idlv  to 
a  perfection  that,  was  all  liis  own.  Thus  lUncks's  ele- 
mentary Syllabarium  of  ISoO  appear-s  in  Kawlinson's 
Menioii-  of  ISOLso  vastly  impi'oved  as  to  be  practi(*ally 
an  independi^nt  work.  lint  the  translation  of  the 
inscriptions  was  entii'cly  his  own,  and  in  this  de])art- 
ment  Ilincks  nevei*  (MitcM'tul  into  conq)etiti()n  with  him. 
Here,  according'  to  AF.  ]\lenant,  liis  rival  was  De  Saulcv. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  De  Saulcv's  earlv  contributions 
should  have  beconie  almost  inaccessible,  and  we  liave 
not  found  anv  detailed  account  of  their  contents.^ 
They  date  from  1847,  but  his  earliest  eflbrts,  even 
according'  to  M.  Menant.  onlv  deserve  mention  because 
the   autlior   himself  was    disposed    to   treat    them    too 

^  AUliough  the  r>ritisli  Museum  contilns  a  multitude  of  tracts  by  De 
Saulcv  on  numismatics  and  other  subjects,  those  on  Assyrian  do  not  appear 
to  be  among  the  number,  and  we  liave  advertised  for  them  in  Paris  without 
result. 
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severely.^  On  June  20,  1S47,  in  a  letter  to  Burnouf. 
lie  attempted  to  identify  some  of  the  kinus  nuMi- 
tioned  in  a  wnealo^ical  frairnient  found  at  Van. 
Ten    days  later  he  endeayoured   to  soly(*  the  riddle  of 

ft. 

the  second  name  in  the  Ivhorsal)ad  inscription.  In  the 
following  July  he  suii^^ested  that  the  name  on  the 
^^icllaux  stone  should  be  read  "  Saosdoukin ' ;  and  in 
l)ecem])er  he  imagined  that  he  had  found  the  sense  oi" 
the  Van  hiscri})tions.  He,  howeyer,  honestly  confesses 
that  in  the  li^jfht  of  subsequent  knowled^i^'e  all  these 
efforts  were  yain.  -He  has/  he  says,  'passed  the 
sponue  oyer  all  he  has  hithei'to  done,  and  lias  recom- 
menced the  study  of  Assyrian  <(b  oco.'^^^ 

ft.  ft 

In  1S40.  howeyer,  he  contributed  two  j)amphlets 
which  it  is  julmitted  were  of  greater  importance.  Tn 
the  first,  which  ap})eared  on  Se])tember  14,  he  undei'- 
took  a  transcri])tion  of  the  Babylonian  column  of  the 
I'^lyend  inscription  with  translation  and  analysis.  He 
succ(^eded,  we  are  told,  in  s(M)aratinL»'  the  Babylonian 
sign^  correctly,  so  that  each  group  could  l)e  com])ared 
word  for  word  with  tln^  Persian.  In  his  aiudysis  he  is 
said  to  hay(\justified  the  yalues  he  atti-ibuted  to  each 
siiiii,  and  tlu^  meaninir  he  attached  to  each  word.  He 
rc^fjai'ded  the  sia'iis  as  i)ui'ely  consonantal,  and  souo'ht  to 
brinu  them  all  into  relation  with  tlu*  twenty-two  Hebrew 
letters.  He  s(MMns  to  haye  thouii-ht  that  some  of  the 
>igns  are  ca])able  of  diyision  :  on(»  i)ortion  fixed. 
re])resenting  the  consonant,  and  the  other  a  yai'i- 
able  a])ptMi(lix  indicating  the  yow(4.  In  the  second 
pamphlet,  dated  Xoyember  27,  he  treatcnl  the  Pei-se- 
j)olitan  inscriptions  in  the  same  maimer,  l)ut  with  a 
growing  sus[)icion  that  the  Assyrian  lett(M's  miii'ht  after 

'  LeA  La?if/ues  pprdt/rs :  vl.^.w/nV.  p.  MV,).    Dc  Saiilcv's  early  contributions 
WLTo  Irtters  to  Burnouf,  June  '20  and  30,  IS 47. 
^  llevitc  Oj'irnfalc,  1852,  ii.  lO'). 
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nil  turn  out  to  l)e  <\llal)i<'.^     Bv  thi-  iiieau^  he  arrived 

ft  ft 

at  tlie  roii^onaiital  ^ound  of  a  liiiiidnHl  and  tweiitv  >iLriis 
wliir-li  M.    ^reliant   <av<  \v(^i\^  L'eiierallv  correct.     When 
lta\vhn-nn    ]nil)H-hed    lii>    Syllabarhiin,    in    18-31    (two 
vears  hiter)  I)e  Saulcv  o];-e!'ved  tliat  >ixtv-eii>lit  of  the^e 
OIK.'  liundrcd  and  twentv  si^'ii^  received  the  same  vahies. 
Xot   >ati^ricd   with    tliis   success,   lie   >eeni<   aetuallv  to 
have  tlKHiijht  that  Kawdinson  had  l.)ni-rowed  them  with- 
out    aeknowledLHiient    from    him:    •J'avais   done  lu  et 
])ul)lie  avant   ^I.    liawlinsr)]!  soixantcdiuit    des  valeurs 
exactes  publiees  pai-  lui  ;   il  eut    etc  de  boii  gout,  peut- 
ctre,  de  prendre,  lu^  fut-ce  qu'une  seide  fois.  La  ])eine  de 
(•iter  mon  nom."-     It    is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to 
admit    the  chiim<   made  r)n   his   Ijehalf.     We   have   not 
])een  al)le   to  see   the  siii'iis  to  which  reference  is  made, 
h)Ut  it  is  quite   certain  that,  in   September  1849,  there 
were  not  sixty-eii>ht  sio-ns  in  the   Persepolitau   inscrip- 
tion   still     remaininii'    unknown    either    to    Hincks    or 
liawliuM)]!.     It   nuist    be  recollected    that  De   Saulcv's 
pamphlets  appeared   more  than  two  years  after  Hincks 
had  already  accomplished  a  somewhat  similar  classifica- 
tion with  a  consideral)le  measure  of  success  ;  and  there- 
fore after  the  consonantal  values  of  a  lariii^  number  of 
signs    had    long   been    correctly    ascertained.     On    the 
other   hand,  the  earlier   papers  of  Hincks  were  quite 
accessible  to  De  Saulcv,  and  we  learn  from  Mold  that 
they    were  well    known  in    France  a  year   before    the 
appearance   of  his  two  i)ami)hlets.^     '  What,'  asks  M. 
Menant,  '  did  Eawlinson  owe  to  De  Saulcy's  labours  on 
the  Assyrian  text?     It  is  impossible  to  say,'  he  answers, 
'  for  Kawlinson  has  not  given   an  account  of  his  pre- 
liminary   studies.'**      Th'e   answer    is,    however,   much 
simpler    than    this.       Eawlinson    owes    nothing   to   De 

^  Menant,  op.  cif.  pp.  141-5.  ^  lievue  Orientale^  loo.  cit.  p.  167, 

^  Mohl,  op.  cit.  Report,  Aug.  1848.  ^  Menant,  op.  cit,  p.  149. 
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Saulcy,  for  the  reason  that  his  transliteration  of  the 
Behistun  inscription  was  accomplished  before  he  left 
Ba<rcla(l  in  October  1849,^  and  therefore  before  it  was 
possible  for  liini  to  receive  even  the  earliest  of  De 
Sanlcy's  pamphlets.  Menant  afterwards  concedes  that 
Rawlinson's  work  on  the  Obelisk  proves  preliminarv 
labours  which  lie  graciously  admits  may  justly  claim  to 
be  independent.-  Xor  is  it  true,  as  Menant  says,  that 
'it  was  l)y  following  I)e  Saulcy's  steps  that  all  later 
progress  has  been  accomplished.' •^  The  precise  opjx)- 
site  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  It  was  by 
abandoning  the  alphabetical  system,  to  which  De  Saulcy 
cluiiLi'  witli  stranu't*  jXM-tinacitv  to  the  last,  that  all  later 
])rogress  was  in  reality  accomplished;  and  two  months 
after  these  pamplilets  wei'e  wi'itten  this  was  precisely 
wh;it  was  done  by  Ilincks  with  unmistnkable  perspi- 
cuity in  the  A})pendix  to  his  Khorsabad  Essay. 

The  two  tracts  of  De  Saulcy,  written  in  1849,  gave 
the  transliteration  according  to  his  peculiar  system  of 
the  whole  of  the  Achaemenian  inscriptions  accessible  to 
him.  The  t(^xt  of  the  Behistun  inscrij)tion  had  not,  of 
course,  escaped  as  yet  from  the  jealous  hands  of  the 
English  Major.  The  translation  of  these  inscriptions 
was  comi)arativelv  easv,  for  it  was  onlv  necessary  to 
follow  the  Persian  version,  which  was  already  known. 
De  Saulcv  may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  first  who  ac- 
complished  this  task,  which  neither  Ilincks  nor  Eawlin- 
son  thouii'ht  necessary  to  attempt.  But  De  Saulcy  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  this  achievement.  On  February 
3,  18-")(),  he  published  a  transliteration  of  ninety-six  lines 
•  of  the  inscription  engraved  upon  the  bulls  at  the 
entrance  to  Khorsabad ;  and  he  accompanied  it  by  a 

^   Memoir  by  Canon  Uawlinson,  p.  ir>!>.  -  Mt'nant,  p.  151. 

^  lb.  p.  14t5.     Fi>r  an  even  more  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  his  services 
si'C  p.  148. 
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translation,  wliicli  two  years  later  he  still  considered  was 
suHiciently  accurate.  On  February  12,  he  also  contri- 
buted a  Memoir  on  the  lloval  Xanies  at  Nimrud.^ 
These  two  publications  appeared  between  Major  Eawlhi- 
son's  lectures  of  January  19  and  February  10.  In  the 
iirst  lecture,  liawlinson  gaVe  the  earliest  translation  of 
a  purely  Assyrian  inscription  tliat  had  ever  appeared, 
wdth  the  exception  of  the  few  lines  rendered  by 
Longperier  and  Hincks.  Tt  was  taken  from  the  Black 
()l)elisk,  and  he  promised  to  read  at  the  next  sitting  a 
precis  of  the  Khorsabad  inscaiption.-  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  prepared  it.  Meanwhile, 
after  this  announcement  was  made,  and  thirteen  days 
l^efore  it  was  carried  ijito  execution,  De  Saulcy's  trans- 
lation appeared.  This  forms  the  second  long  Assyrian 
inscrij)tion  to  be  translated,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  De  Saul(*y  and  liawlinson  had  worked  upon 
it  independently  of  each  other.  The  report  of  l?awlin- 
son\s  second  lecture  was  uiven  in  the  SVthena^um' on 
March  2.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  impossible  to  estimate 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  works,  because  we 
liave  not  seen  De  Pauley's  pamphlet.  It  can  only  be 
judged  ])y  what  wc  know  of  that  writer's  later  acquire- 
ments. 

The  transliteration  from  whicli  we  have  quoted 
made  its  appearance  in  February  lS-")4,  having  ap- 
parently ])een  sent  to  ])ress  in  June  18-33,  or  some  three 
years  after  Ivawlinsorrs  version  of  the  same  text.^  It 
camiot,  therefore,  claim  the  induli>vnce  so  willini>'lv 
accorded  to  a  first  effort :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly  put  forward  as  a  rival  Essay,  intended  to  prove 
'  the  essential  error  of  Rawlinson's  method  of  readini^:.' 

^  Sn'  l(\<  III ^crijtt ions  (Ic  Ninive  (Paris,   1S;>0);  Heme  Orienfalej  lSo2^ 
ii.  168.      Cf.  Meiiant,  Les  Ecritiiren,  y,  ^'Jiy ;  Lfuv/ups  jx'rduesy'^.  150. 

-  Ailunawtij  Jan.  l^t),  ISoO,  p.  105.      '  Jounial  Asiatif/ite,  1854,  iii.  93. 
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It  was  desii^'ued  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  not  one 
of  tlie  iieneral  resuUs  reached  in  the  two  Memoirs  of 
1849  had  now  to  be  abandoned,  and  also  to  establish 
liis  legitimate  right  to  a  large  share  of  priority  of 
discovery  to  which  De  Saulcy  says  he  attached  great 
value.  We  have  already  disposed  of  his  claims  to 
priority  so  far  as  regards  the  consonantal  values  of  the 
Babylonian  signs  found  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  in  what  other  directtion 
he  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  priority.  So  fiir  indeed 
from  his  studies  having  ever  been  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  they  uniformly  lagged  far  behind,  and 
he  evinces  a  singular  inabilitv  even  to  follow  the  results 
obtained  bv  their  genius.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
tliis  is  seen  in  his  rejection  of  Longperier  s  reading  of 
'Sargon'  hi  tlie  Khorsabad  hiscription.  'The  M,  k 
or  //,'  he  writes  in  1802,  'is  in  reality  a  d' \  and  in 
the  Table  he  ])ublislied  in  18-34  it  is  actually  found 
under  that  heading.  He  reirrets  tliat  lie  is  obliged  to 
renounce  all  hope  of  iinding  the  '  Sargon  of  the  Bible' 
at  Khorsabad  ;  and  he  reads  '  Sardon  '  instead. 

De  Saulcy  still  adheres  to  his  alphabetical  interpre- 
tation, and  it  is  no  doubt  the  svUabarium  of  Eawlinson 
that  is  '  the  essential  error  '  he  sets  himself  to  remove. 
Ilis  transliteration  accordhiirlv  consists,  as  the  reader 
will  liave  observed,  of  an  innnense  airglomeration  of 
consonants  which  the  student  is  left  to  brim*"  within  the 
])OssiI)ilities  of  liuman  utterance  as  best  he  may.  It  is 
clearly  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  arrange  a  number 
of  signs  according  to  the  simple  consonantal  sounds 
they  contain.  Hincks  reached  this  point  in  1847,  and 
De  Saulcv's  latest  effort  seems  to  carrv  us  back  to  that 
rudimentary  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Here  we  find  the 
signs  distributed  among  the  various  classes  of  gutturals, 
dentals   and  so  on,  exactly  as  in  Hincks's  Table  seven 

D  D  2 
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years  before.     It    is   possiljle   that    the  latei*  writer  is 

more  (•oin])lete    and  accurate ;    it  could  scarcely  have 

])eeii  othei'wise,  considerhi^-  tlie  larij-e  amount  of  data 

n(nv    available    and    the    im])os-il)ilitv    of    not    beintr 

iruided,  to  some  extent  at  least,  bv  the  Svllabarium  of 
«  -     »  » 

Hawlin^on  and  Ilinrks.     Yet   in  this  eleraentarv  work 

of  simjile  classification  tliere   are    numerous  errors  he 

mipht  have  escaped   if  he  had  condescended  to  place 

more    dependence    ui)on    their    authority.       Thus,    for 

example,  amonir  his  i>utturals  wc  iiiid  U)f  course  bare 

and  stripped  of  their  vocalic   garments)  the  sisins  for 

ijf,  f(j',  (d  and  zi.     His  dental>  include  two  gutturals, 

the    siuns    for   ga    and    (ji.       Among    his    labials    he 

irives    us    the    si^rn^    for    ns    and    /;//.       Amonir    his 

linuuals    are    those   for    ki   and    S'l    and    thev    include 

the    siiins    for    the    svllables    f(n\  hnr   and    rit\    while 
« .  » 

the  ^ii>'n  for  nl  is  found  amonii"  tlie  sibilants.  Xot- 
withstanding  all  liis  efforts  to  escape  syllabic  values,  he 
was  forced  to  enumerate  a  few — /y///?,  al\  akh,  at, 
b<ii\  f(ii\  in  or  aiu  ai\  ^rs.  is.  Some  of  these  are  cor- 
rect :  ])ut  not  even  here  would  he  sU()mit  to  autlioritv, 
and  lie  has  accordiniilv  l)lunder(:^d.  His  ak  should  be 
uk\  liis  akJi  aL  liis  hir  )>a)\  and  of  the  two  siuns  lie 
gives  for  (IS,  one  should  l)e  si  and  the  other  shi\  while 
his  is  should  Ix^  us.  With  few  exceptions  all  these  might 
liave  been  found  correctlv  ijivcn  l)v  Eawlinson  three 
vears  before.  Hincks  had  Iohlj'  aii'o  pointed  out  in  his 
Kliorsabad  Ks^av  (June  1840)  tliat  a  clear  distinction  is 
maintained  between  the  vowels,  and  l)etween  the  surd 
and  sonant  consonants.  Yet  here  we  find  the  siirns  for 
)iK  /'*,  OIL  and  b^  and  thost-  for  /  and  r  all  classed 
indilVerentlv  together.  His  treatment  of  the  vowels  is 
not  less  l)ehind  the  knowled<je  of  the  time.  The  sinorle 
vowel  a  is  represented  l.)v  no  less  than  seven  signs  that 
really  express  an^  (/,  ap,  /,  ruli,  man.  it.     Two  of  these 
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signs,  according  to  De  Saulcy,  also  express  ha,  and  one 
eitlier  e  or  i,  lla  lias  four  signs,  none  correct.  They 
are  really  the  signs  for  a,  it,  i  and  //.  He  was  correct 
in  supposing  the  language  contained  two  diphthongs, 
ai  and  la  \  but  neither  of  his  signs  for  ai  is  correct: 
one  has,  in  fact,  the  value  of  tu\ 

« 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion   that  on  all  points  of 
difference  between  Kawlinson  and  De   Saulcv,  both  as 
rcLiards  the  theory  of  the  lani>uaire  and  the  details  of  its 
expression,  liawlinson  was   right  and  De  Saulcy  hope- 
lessly wrong.     De  Saulcy  was  not  only  unable  to  teach 
Eawlinson  anytliing,  but,  as  we  have  already  o])served, 
he  was  incai)al)le  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  appre- 
hending   the    truth  from    otliers.     He  lived    for  many 
years  afterwards,  l)Ut  his  P]ssay  on  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion seems  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
meddled    with    cuneiform    studies.     lie    probably    re- 
cognised more  clearlv  tlian  some  of  his  admirers  liow 
incompetent  he  was  to  make  any  useful  contribution  to 
the  subject.     It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  sympathy 
with  him.     He  tells  us  he  spent  a  whole  year  hi  '  com- 
paring sign  by  sign  and  transcribing  all  the  Achaemenian 
texts  without  ex(,*eption.'  ^     Nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  despondency  than  to  pass 
vears  of  fruitless  toil  amid  such  arid  wastes  as  these 
and  to  discover  in   tlie  end   tliat   the   natural  ability  to 
make  useful  ai)plicati()n  of  the  knowledge  acquired  is 
whoUy  wanting.     For  the  true  genius  of  a  decipherer 
is  a  rare  gift,  and  no   amount   of  industry  or  learning 
can  compensate  for  its  absence.     Hincks  and  liawlin- 
son possessed  it  with  exceptional  intensity.     Many  of 
the    other  scholars  whose  labours    we  have    reviewed 
were  endowed   to  a   less   degree — Grotefend,   Jacquet 
and   Lassen.       Even   Longperier,  in  the  few   lines  he 

^   Re  rue  Or  lent  ale  y  loc.  cit. 
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coiitributC'd  to  the  subject  evinced  no  little  aptitude  in  this 
direction  ;  but  De  Saulcv  was  sin<rularlv  deficient  in  the 
special  qualifications  it  required.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  other 
departments  of  study  if  he  could  have  restrained  the 
irritation  that  the  consciousness  of  the  waste  of  so  much 
effort  could  not  fail  to  produce.  It  was  lamentable  that 
he  should  iVet fully  pretend  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
coveries of  liawhns(jn,  or  that  he  should  have  presented 
his  own  crude  performance  as  a  possible  rival  to  his. 
It  would  almost  seem,  from  the  extreme  raritv  of  his 
pamphlets,  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  evidence 
of  his  failure,  and  it  would  l)e  well  if  liis  countrymen 
were  to  allow  his  work  in  this  department  to  pass  out 
of  the  reacli  of  farther  controversv. 

The  translation  of  the  Balndonian  Column  of  the 
Behistun  inscription  was  apparently  tliou^ihtat  the  time 
to  dispenx'  witli  the  necessity  of  any  special  publication 
of  tlie  Semitic  columns  of  the  other  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  at  Pei"se[)olis  and  Xaksh-i-Eustam.  De 
f^aulcyhad  indeed  devoted  himself  to  this  portion  of  the 
su])i(M*t  in  ]S4t),  and  ]\I(^nant  informs  us  that  'all  the 
trilin^iual  inscriptions  then  known  were  already  trans- 
lated/ '  But  they  do  not  ap{)ear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  more  com{)etent  scholar  till  1859^ 
when  M.  Oppert  pul)lished  a  portion  of  them  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Expedition  en  Mesopotamie.' 
lie  <iave  tlie  text,  with  transliteration  and  translation  of 
the  Window  inscription  L  and  B  (Darius) ;  D  and  E 
(Xerx(\sj.  and  the  unilinoual  II  (Darius)  from  Persepolis  ; 
the  lon/i'  inscription  and  the  three  short  ones  at  Naksli- 
i-liustam,  the  Kof  Xerxesat  Van,  and  the  S  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  at  Susa.  He  also  i^ave  a  new  translation  of 
the  Behistun  inscription  without  text  or  transliteration. 

'  Lcmgues  perdueSf  p.  140. 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  his  l)ook  is  that  he  lias  luade  a 
transcription  of  the  iiiscrii)tioii  into  Ileljrew  characters. 
A  complete  editioii  of  the  Babylonian  columns  of  the 
Achaemenian  inscriptions  was  published  by  Dr.  13ezold 
in  1882,  with  text,  transliteration,  translation  and  com- 
mentary, and  is  now  the  standard  edition. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  this  tedious  history 
of  the  various  steps  that  led  up  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  Achaemenian  inscriptions;  and  we  have  described 
the  share  taken  in  its  accomplishment  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  scholars,  from  Tvchsen  to  Oppert.  The  whole  of 
these  inscriptions  wen^  now  interpreted  and  their  con- 
tents made  known  to  tlu*  world.  The  difficulties  of  the 
cuneiform  character,  which  at  first  appeared  insui)erable, 
were  at  lenuth  surmounted. 

The  sul)ject  for  a  Iouli*  time  seemed  to  yield  no 
results  at  all  connneusurate  to  the  labour  and  ability 
lavished  upon  it.  Its  interest  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
the  arid  domains  of  philology,  or  at  l)est  to  throw 
a  sidelight  u})on  a  few  matters  ()f  no  great  importance 
in  ancient  historv.  Some  scholars  were  <n*atified  to 
fmd  that  tlieir  old  and  urreatlv  mali<^ned  friend  IJero- 
dotus  was  a<certain(>d  to  be  much  more  trustworthy 
than  was  long  sui)posed  ;  but  these  were  matters  that 
could  only  aff(M-t  a  small  and  com])aratively  worthless 
class  o^  dilettanti.  At  length,  however,  there  came  the 
great  Assyrian  discoveries  and  the  ai)parltion  hi  the 
cuneiform  records  of  'Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri,'  and  a 
liost  of  other  notabilities  of  sacred  historv.  The  study 
was  raised  at  once,  especially  in  England,  to  an  entirely 
dilfereiit  plane  of  interest.  Lectures  began  to  be 
delivered  upon  it  througliout  the  provinces ;  books 
were  written  bv  Vaux,  Boiiomi,  Ferausson,  and  many 
others,    to    explain    tin*    subject    to    the    public.     The 
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great  work  of  liayard  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
popular  edition,  and  was  translated  into  German. 
Curiosity  was  stimulated  by  the  appearance,  in  1853, 
of  an  account  of  the  results  of  fartlier  exj)lorations. 
Whether  the  new  learniniif  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
ancient  records  or  wliether  it  would  compel  a  revision 
of  cherished  beliefs  l)cgan  to  Ije  dcl)ated  in  many 
quarters,  far  l)eyond  the  cinde  of  learned  societies. 

An  a(*count  of  the  progress  subsequently  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  lanaiuiire  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  present  work.  It  was  indeed  a  happy 
accident  that  the  power  of  reading  Assyrian  should 
have  Ijeen  acquired  just  as  a  countless  number  of 
inscriptions  in  that  language  were  brought  to  light. 
Excavations  contiimed  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere  under 
tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Layard  durinir  tlie  winters  of  1840 
and  1850;  and  hi  the  autnnui  of  1851,  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  returned  to  Haiidad.  lie  was  charged  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work,  while  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Uassam  assununl  the  pi*actical  direction  in  the  field, 
rarlianient  sanctioned  a  grant  of  tliree  thousand  pounds, 
and  many  large  sums  were  contributed  by  private 
indi\iduals,  including  five  hundred  pounds  from  Lord 
tlohn  I\ussell.^  Soon  aft(M-,  Rassam  discovered  the 
famous  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pelescr,  which  aflbrded 
the  earliest  glimpse  into  a  long-foigotten  history.  In 
it  the  o'enealoi>T  of  the  Assyrian  kiims  was  traced  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century  u.c.,  and  tlie  names  of  no 
less  than  twenty-five  sovereiuiis  were  recorded.-  The 
inscription  itself  was  written  at  a  time  when  Assur  was 
still  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  Xineveh  was  too 
unimportant  to  be  mentioned,  liawlinsoii  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  language  was  more  ])olislicd  then  than 
at    a    later  time,  and    he  was    obliged    to    admit   that 

^   Memoir,  \).  ]7l>.  -  Ih.  ]).  ISI. 
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the  discovery  '  annihilates  all  my  theories  about  the 
modernicitv  of  Assyrian  civilisation.'  ^  Shortly  after,  he 
was  able  to  announce  that  '  all  the  Assyrian  kings  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  have  now  been  identified,'  -  and 
many  others  who  occur  in  profane  history,  so,  that  almost 
a  perfect  list  has  now  been  obtained.  Two  French 
expeditions  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  on  the 
work  of  exploration.  M.  Place,  from  1851  to  1854, 
devoted  liimself  chiefly  to  Khorsabad,  thouirh  with 
scarcely  the  success  his  perseverance  merited.  Rut 
the  chief  effort  was  made  l)y  the  Commission  headed  by 
M.  Fresnal,  1852-4,  which  included  M.  Oppert  among 
its  members,  and  which  concerned  itself  principally 
with  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Mean- 
while Southern  l>ab\'lonia  was  explored  by  [Mr.  Loftus, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Susa ;  and  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Yice-Consul  at  Bussorah. 

It   is  to  their  lalxmrs  durinu*  the  winters  of  1853  and 

« 

1854  that  we  owe  the  recovery  of  the  history  of  the 
Vau'Iv  Babylonian  Empire  that  long  preceded  even  the 
foundation  of  Assyria.  The  forgotten  cities  of  Nippur, 
Erech,  Larsa,  Ur  and  Eridu  were  once  more  summoned 
to  surrender  the  n^cords  of  a  civilisation  reaching  l)ack 
manv  thousand  years  l)efore  the  Christian  era.  In 
1854,  Bawlinson  was  able  to  send  home  a  list  of  eigh- 
teen of  the  primitive  kings  of  the  ancient  Babylonia 
and  of  twenty  other  personages  of  less  exalted  station  : 
and  hi'  records  his  surprise  at  the  discovery  of  ^  monarchs 
who  must  have  reigned  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire.' "^  Till  then  it  was  generally  held 
that  Babylon  owed  its  foundation  to  the  late  period  oi' 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.^  Early  in  1854,  a  fruitful 
discovery  was    made  in  the  Lion  Eoom  of  the  North 

'  /.  It.  A.  »S.  Keport,  18.")3,  xv.  p.  xvii.  -  lb.  Keport,  I8r)4,  vol.  xvi. 

^  lb.  Keport,  18o4,  xvi.  p.  xiv.  *  //;.  xii.  477. 
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Palace  of  Assurbanipal  at  Koiiyunjik.'  Here  large 
imml)ers  of  tablets  were  found,  which  subsequent 
investigation  showed  to  consist  of  lexicons  and  phrase- 
])Ooks  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  primitive 
lani^'uaijfe  of  Babylonia,  from  which  it  afterwards  became 
apparent  the  laruer  portion  of  the  Ass\Tian  literatm'e 
had  been  derived.  Eawlinson  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  existence  of  this  lani>'uaL!'e  in  a  tablet  sent  to  Inm 
from  T^arsa  bv  Mr.  Loftus.-     He   announced  the    dis- 

« 

covery  in  a  valual)le  paper,  contributed  to  the  'Journal 
of  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society'  m  1855,  on  the  Early 
History  of  Babylonia.  At  that  time,  however,  he  had 
made  but  little  pro^-ress  in  this  new  study,  for  he  says : 
'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncinji'  the  language  to 
be  Semitic/*^  In  the  following' year  he  found  out  his 
mistake,  and,  liavino-  carefully  studied  tlie  vocabularies 
from  Kouyunjik,  he  sj)eaks  of  it  more  guardedly  as 
Mhe  Chaldean  or  Hamitic  languaufe  of  Babylonia.'^ 
8ix  years  later,  we  still  hear  of  the  '  Hamitian  lanii^uaj^^e. 
of  which  not  much  is  yet  understood.'''^  For  a  time  it 
was  known  also  as  the  Proto-Chaldean ;  ^'  Hincks  seems 
to  liavf^  ])een  the  fii'st  to  call  it  by  its  later  name  of 
Akkadian,^  l)ut  Rawlinson  was  the  earliest  to  make 
anv  considera1)le  nroii'ress  in  its  study.  In  1866, 
lie  endeavoured  to  translate  the  taljlets  bearing  on 
astronomy  and  other  scientific  sul)jects ;  but  he  found 
'  the  primitive  Babvlonian  lanjiuau'e'  was  so  extensively 
employed  in  these  documents  that  it  was  '  advisable  to 
undertake  a  thorouii'h  examination  of  this  ancient  and 

^  See  liassam's  account  in  Tram^,  S.  />.  A.  vol.  vii.  Of.  Ilommel, 
Geschichtt'^  p.  8(i. 

-  Bert  in  acknowledges  in  lHS7tliat  Rawlinson  was  the  first  to  disco-ver 
the  existence  of  the  Akkadian  language  (./.  li.  A.  S.  1887,  N.S.  xix.  044). 

'  J.  I!.  A.  S.  Is55,  XV.  ±2\,7iote.  *  lb,  Report,  1856,  xvi.  p.  vii. 

■■'  Talbot  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  180l>,  xix.  19G. 

'   Talbot,  ib.  1867,  X.S.  iii.  7.     C/.  ib.  1873,  vi.  p.  x\ix. 

"    O/i  Akkadian,  IS.Io. 
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most  (lifEcult  language.'  The  result  was  that  he 
thought  it  was  intermediate  between  the  African 
lani^-uaires  and  the  Proto-Turanian  or  Finno-U^rian, 
which  he  proposed  to  classify  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Eiythean  Group/  He  considered  it  came  from  the 
uplands  of  Central  Africa,  and  was  the  speech  of  the 
Akkads  or  Iliahlanders.  From  that  circumstance  it 
gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Akkadian,  suggested  by 
Hincks.^ 

The  recovery  of  this  ancient  language  is  among  the 
most  interesting?  results  of  cuneiform  discovery.  The 
most  ancient  records  in  the  world  are  written  in  it,  and 
it  opens  a  page  of  history  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 
It  shows  that  a  Turanian  race  led  the  van  of  civilisation, 
and  was  the  founder  of  both  the  religion  and  literature 
of  the  ►Semitic  people  of  Irak. 

The  first  period  of  discovery  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  French  retired  in  18-34,  and  Colonel 
Kawlinson  in  March  IS-lo.  Nearly  twenty  years  were 
to  elapse  before  the  excavations  were  renewed  by 
George  Smith,  in  1873. 

]\Ieanwhile  tlie  immber  of  scholars  interested  h\ 
tliese  siilyects  l)egan  to  increase.  Dr.  Samuel  Birch 
did  irood  service  in  assistiiiu'  llie  i)ul)li('ation  of  Lav- 
ard's  inscriptions.-  ]\lr.  Bosanquet  contributed  a  large 
number  of  articles  on  the  questions  of  cln'onology  raised 
by  these  new  discoveries,^  a  matter  that  also  occupied 
Ixawlinson.^  Ilincks  also  turned  his  attention  to  trans- 
lation, and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  translations  in  Mr. 

1  ,/.  li.  A.  S.  IJeport,  June  1866,  N.S.  ii. 

-  Trans.  S.  B.  A.  18?^(>,  ix.,  article  by  Mr.  Pinches.  Dr.  Birch's  interest 
in  the  subject  (bxte.^  from  1H4<),  when  he  wrote  on  the  discovery  of  the  name 
of  Babylon,  in  Proceeditiya  of  the  Society  of  Litter ature. 

'  8ee  Athencf'umy  Sept.  and  Oct.  l>^ol ;  ./.  It.  A.  S.  1854-5,  and  many 
others. 

"*  Athenaeum,  March  and  April,  1854. 
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Layard's  '  Xiiieveli  and  Balnloii/  published  in  1853, 
and  also  a  version  of  the  Bavian  inscription.^  In  1854 
lie  wrote  an  essay  on  Assyrian  mvtholoiify,  but  he  still 
continued  to  be  chieHy  ent^an-ed  \yith  the  OTamniar. 
Ilis  dissertation  on  the  Pronoun  apjjeared  in  1853  ;  on 
the  Verb  in  1855  to  1850,  a  work  that  has  been 
characterised  as  his  most  vahiable  contribution ;  ^  on 
Akkadian,  1855;  on  Tiiilntli  Pcleser,  1857;  on  Poly- 
})liony5  1803;  and  finally  a  treatise  on  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar, beii'un  in  1800  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,'  which  was  iuterrui)ied  by  his  death.  ^Ir.  Fox 
Talbot  was  also  added  to  the  number  of  translators. 
In  1850  he  rendered  a  portion  of  the  East  India  House 
inscription,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  translation  of  the  most  important  inscrip- 
tions.^ Mr.  Xorris,  relieyed  from  the  burden  of  the 
k^usian  Column,  turned  his  attention  to  Assyrian 
weij^'hts  (1850),  and  subsequently  bec^ame  known  as 
the  author  of  th(»  first  Assyrian  dictionary  (ISOO)."*  In 
France,  ]\I.  ()p[)(M't  acquired  an  interest  in  Assyrian 
durinu'  his  recent  journey  to  tlie  East,  and  he  earned  a 
reputation  in  this  department  of  study  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  'ICtudes  Assyriennes '  in  the  'Journal 
Asiatique,'  Fel)ruary  1857.  From  that  period  he  has 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  inost  prolific  and  the  most 
useful  of  the  cuneiform  scliolars  of  France.  The 
numljer  of  th(\se  was  fiirtlier  increased  by  the  a})pear- 
ance  of  M.  Menant,  in  1858,  as  tlie  writer  of  a  'Notice 
sur  les  Inscriptions  cuneiformes  de  la  Collection  de  M. 
L.    deLayal.'^     ^oon  afterwards  (1800)  he   published 

*  Layard,  'Sineveh  and  Babylon^  18S2,  p.  xlvii. 
-  J,  II.  A.  K.  X.S.  l{.-port/ls67,  Hi. 

^  U.  Report,  LSoB,  xvi. 

*  I/>.  N.S.  186(3,  ii.     The  first  instalment  of  the  separate  publication 
appeared  in  lS68  (J.  Ji.  A,  S.  Keport,  May  18U8,  iii.  p.  xv). 

'  ^lohl,  op.  cit.  Keport,  June  1859. 
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the  'Ecritures  cuneiformes,'  an  'Expose  des  Travaux 
qui  out  prepare  la  Lecture  des  luseriptions/  which  is 
still  a  useful  apology  for  the  science.^  For,  not\vith- 
staudhii>-  all  the  niaaiiificent  results  already  obtained, 
the  science  was  still  in  need  of  an  apologist.-  In  1852, 
Professor  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions  as  still  '  merely  dumb  memorials  of 
antiquity/^  Very  great  discrepancies  were  indeed  yet 
to  be  found  in  translations  of  the  same  passages  by 
diflerent  scliolars,  and  tlie  true  meaning  of  a  large 
luuuber  of  words  continued  to  be  warmly  disputed.  It 
was  found,  in  fact,  that  M.  Stern  of  Giktingen  still 
maintained  that  the  language  was  entirely  alphabetical ; 
that  there  were  no  ideographs ;  and  he  read  every 
syllable  of  one  inscription  differently  from  De  Saulcy, 
except  the  proper  names.^  ^Fr.  Fox  Talbot  attributed 
the  prevailing  incredulity  '  to  the  fact  that  each 
cuneiform  group  represents  not  always  the  same  sylla- 
bles, but  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another':  in 
other  words,  to  the  existence  of  polyphones.  Hence  it 
was  inferred  that  the  system  adopted  '  cannot  be 
true,  and  the  interpretations  based  ui)on  it  must  be 
fallacious/''  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  the 
wliole  matter  to  a  prac^tical  test.  lie  accordingly 
translated  the  inscription  of  Tiglath  Peleser,  recently 
found  at  Kaleh  Sherghat,  and  forwarded  it  in  a  sealed 
envelope  to  tlie  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Three 
other  scholars — Kawlinson,  llincks,  and  Oppert — were 
then  invited  to  make  independent  versions  of  the  same 
inscription,  and  to  comnumicate  them  under  cover  to 

^  Second  edition  in  186-1. 

^  Menant,  EcritnrrA^  p.  239  ;  Langnes  pcnlues^  p.  105. 

'  J.  It  A.  S,  \xrr2,  xiii.  p.  196. 

**  Mold,  (»p.  cif.  i.  418,  Report,  1851. 

^  J.li.  A.  .y.  I861,xviii. 
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the  Society.  Cai-efully  litliograpliod  copies  had  been 
executed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  there  mioht  be  iio 
variation  in  the  text.  A  competent  jury  of  examiners 
were  selected,  amoiig  whom  were  Professor  Wilson  (the 
President),  Mr.  Grote,  Dean  Milman,  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  and  Wliewell ;  and  on  tlie  day  appointed 
the  sealed  packets  were  opened  in  their  presence.  It 
was  found  tliat  Dr.  Hincks  had  not  had  time  to  trans- 
late the  whole,  and  tliat  0])pert  had  connnitted  the 
double  blunder  of  working  from  a  copy  executed  bv 
himself,  and  of  makinu'  his  translation  in  Eno-lish,  a 
language  with  which  lie  was  imperfectly  acquainted. 
A  careful  comparison  was.  however,  undertaken,  and 
the  Jury  issued  their  report  on  May  2iK  lb57.  Grote 
and  Milman  were  of  opinion  '  that  tlie  coincidences 
betweeri  the  translations,  l)ot]i  as  to  the  sense  and  the 
verbal  rendering'  were  very  remarkable.'  Wilkinson 
made  a  sepai'ate  re[)ort,  and  stated  that  '  tlie  similarity 
is  quite  equal  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  translation  of 
an  ordinary  historical  inscription  in  ]\i>yptian  hiero- 
glyphics.' Indeed,'  he  adds,  'the  resemblance  is  so 
great  (very  often  exactly  the  same,  woi'd  for  word)  that 
the  interpretation  could  not  ])e  arl)itrary ' ;  but  while 
'  there  is  a  remarkaljle  concurrence  as  to  the  u'eneral 
meaning  of  each  })aragraph  .  .  .  very  many  words 
were  diirerentlv  translated.'  The  closest  resemblance 
\yas  found  to  exist  Ijetween  the  versions  of  Eawlinson 
and  Iliiicks.  Talbot  was  '  less  positive  and  precise,' 
and  ()i)pert  showed  tlie  greatest  divergence.  The 
examiners  farther  noted  their  opinion  passage  by 
passage,  and  as  we  look  down  the  pages,  among  many 
yerdicts  of  'very  near,'  '  nnich  alike,'  and  so  on,  we 
(ind  other  judgments  much  less  satisfactory,  such  as 
•  many    coincidences    and    many    variations ' :    '  some 
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coincidences  and  <^reat  variations ' ;  and  even  '  totallv 
diflerent.' 

Much    indeed    yet    remained    to    be    done    before 
accuracy    could    be    achieved,    and    the    voice   of  the 
doubter  was  not  yet  stilled.     In  France  especially,  the 
greatest  scepticism  prevailed  as  to  the  geimineness  of 
the  translations,  and  those  of  Oppert,  in  the  'Journal 
Asiatique '    were    received    with    general    incredulityJ 
Neither  T)e    Saulcy   nor   Longperier  took   any   farther 
share    in    the    work,   and    their    silence    increased    the 
discoura<xement.     A   very  eminent  Frenchman,   Count 
de  Gobineau,  had  just  written  on   the  '  Ecritures  des 
Textes    cuneiformes '  and    attacked  the  whole    system 
])ursued     by    Eawlinson   and    Op{)ert.-     The  one    lie 
proposed    to    substitute    is    too     grotesque    to    merit 
description,    but    the    defection  of   a  scholar    so    well 
known    in    Oriental    studies    intensified    the    urowinij 
unl)elief.'^     It   was    at    this    conjuncture    that   Menant 
pul)lished  his  book  on  Cuneiform  Writing,  in  which  he 
related    the  successive  steps   that    had    led  up  to    the 
decipherment    of   the    inscriptions    (1860) :    an    under- 
taking   which    he    describes    four    j^ears    later,   in    his 
second  edition,  as  having  slowly  produced  a  beneficial 
ellect.     Some  people  may    have  been  more  inlluenced 
l)y  the  striking  reward  conferred  upon  M.  ()])pert  by 
the  Institut  in    1800,  which  awarded  him  the  prize  of 
twenty  thousand   francs,  founded  by  the  Emperor   for 
tlie   '  work   or    the   discovery  most    calculated    to    the 
honour  of  France,'  and    this,  we  learn  with  surprise, 
allbrded  '  une  sanction   qui  devrait  dissiper  toutes  les 
susceptibilites.'     These  susceptibilities   were,   however, 

*  See  Menant,  Larif/ues  jyerdnes,  p.  177.     lie  refers  to  Atht-nceitmy  May 
1857,  p.  663. 

'^  Mohl,  op.  cit.  Report,  June  1^69,  ii.  257. 
3  lb.  June  1864,  ii.  505. 
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by  no  lueaus  dispelled  by  any  such  Imperial  mandate. 
Mold  writes  with  evident  sympathy  that  '  j)eople  decry 
a  languag'e  in  which  one  can  never  know  if  a  syllable  is 
ideographic  or  phonetic,  and,  when  phonetic,  which  of 
two  or  tliree  diflerent  values  it  may  have  in  that 
place."  ^  Gobineau  still  remained  recalcitrant  (1864), 
and  Sir  Georu^e  Cornewall  Lewis  contended  in  the 
'Astronomy  of  the  Ancients'  that  neither  Egyptian  nor 
As>vrian  could  ever  l)e  restored.-  Lord  ^Macaulav  also 
rejected  the  interpretation  witli  undisguised  contempt.^ 
It  was  only  bv  slow  deiirees  that  these  doubts  were 
hnally  extinguished,  and  that  the  cuneiform  lanij^uaofes 
have  conquered  the  univei'sal  recognition  of  all  com- 
petent inquirers. 

When  liawlinson  returned  from  Bagdad  in  18^5,  he 
was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  entered  Parliament  as  ^Member  for  Eeigate.  In 
18-">9  he  went  to  Persia  as  British  envoy,  a  position 
from  wliich  he  retired  iji  the  following  year. 

After  his  resignation,  he  devoted  himself  for  some 
years  almost  exclusively  to  his  old  cuneiform  pursuits. 
H(*.  undertook  to  supervise  the  pul)lication  of  the 
'  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,'  and  he  might  be  found 
at  work  upon  them  daily  at  the  Kritisli  Museum.  Mr. 
George  Smith  was  aiipoiiited  liis  working  assistant,  and 
in  that  position  ]w  gained  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Assyrian  laniiiuiiie  wliich  he  afterwards  turned  to  such 
excellent  account.  Thc^  lirst  volume  of  the  Inscriptions 
appeared  in  IS-V.),  and  the  last,  or  fifth,  in  1884.^ 
liawlinson  entered  Parliament  once  more  in  1865,  as 
Member  for  Frome,  but   retired  on  his  re-appointment 

'   Mohl,  oj>.  ciV.  June  lS^l,ii.  oG4. 

'^   Trans,    S.   //.    A.    lss(i,    ix.,   article    by  Mr.   Pinches.     Cf.    Report, 
May  1S62, ./.  B.  A.  S.  1S(jl>,  xix. 

^  Layard,  2sinereli  and  liahylon,  new  ed.  p.  xxxviii,  note. 
'  J.  li,  A.  *V.  1S()0,  xvii.  lit'port,  1S.*)9.     Memoirs,  p.  241. 


^ 
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to  the  India  Office  in  18G8.  He  fell  a  victim  to  influenza 
in  1895,  at  the  aue  of  ei<rhtv-five.  Durincf  his  life  he 
was  gradually  overwhehned  with  lionours  bestowed 
upon  him  l^y  learned  Societies  in  various  quarters  of  the 
i>lol3e  ;  ^  l)ut  a  jrrateful  country  was  long  reluctant  to 
confer  its  seal  of  recoii^nition.  Military  authorities  are 
naturally  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  dis- 
tinguished officers  who  descend  to  civil  employments ; 
and  in  1851,  after  the  publication  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  he  had  to  sue  in  somewhat  humble  terms 
for  promotion  to  tlie  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On 
liis  return  from  Bagdad  in  18-35,  when  the  walls  of  the 
Museum  were  lined  with  the  trophies  he  had  accumulated 
and  the  country  was  enraptured  with  the  new  arcana 
of  knowledge  his  genius  had  unveiled.  Lord  Clarendon 
thought  a  knighthood  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  This 
he  hastened  to  decline,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
received  tlie  more  appropriate  honour  of  K.C.B.  (1856). 

The  dignities  to  which  he  subsequently  rose  were 
due  to  political  services  and  social  position,  and  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  unconnected  with  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  recounted. 

As  for  Dr.  Hincks,  he  appears  never  to  have  obtained 
any  reward  whatever,  unless  the  Gold  Medal  of  a 
provincial  academy  can  be  regarded  as  such.-  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  an  Irishman,  and  to  fill  the 
ol)Scure  position  of  a  country  clergyman,  so  that  he  was, 

^  For  a  list  of  these  see  Memoir,  p.  170. 

'  lie  received  tlie  Conyngham  Medal  of  the  IJoyal  Irish  Academy  in 
1848  {Athemcuvif  May  1850).  Layard  has  well  said  :  *  In  any  other  country 
but  England  a  man  of  such  attainments  and  so  eminently  calculated  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  would  have  received  some 
reward,  or  would  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of  independence  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  studies.  But  in  spite  of  numerous  representations  to  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  ICuropean  reputation  he  had  established,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  without  any  public  recognition  of  his  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments.'— Nineveh  and  Babylon,  new  ed.  p.  xlvi,  note, 

E  £ 
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no  flr>uhr,  v(-c()]\('\\('.(\  fr'oin  tlie  first  to  the  inevitable 
Hf'()Uf'iir,f^  of  fli>para;iMiieiit  and  neglect.  After  all, 
\i]('T()'j]v\)\\]c  fiijijres  and  cuneiform  sii/iis  are  inconvenient 
subjects  for  pulpit  oratory,  and  not  likely  to  edify 
a  rustic  r:on;.' relation  or  to  l(^ad  to  preferment  in  the 
(!liurcli.  The  o.iiniate  in  wliich  he  was  held,  even  in 
learned  circles,  may  be  gathered  from  the  short  para- 
graph allotted  to  him  in  the  '  Atlienaeum,' '  where  he 
ex])lained  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  discoveries  in 
Assyrian,  as  compared  to  the  three  long  colunms  that 
follow,  devoted  to  a  few  unimportant  ol)servations  made 
by  IfavvliFison.  lint  notwithstanding  his  apparent  failure 
to  obtain  the  recognition  that  was  his  due.  when  the 
evening  of  life  a|)j)roached  and  tlie  time  for  departure 
came,  he  could  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  work  of 
his  life;  and  thouali  in  the  vears  to  come  few  micfht 
remember  his  nanu*,  he  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  con- 
viction that  the  rich  fields  of  knowledge  he  had  opened 
to  view  would  remain  tlie  assured  possession  of  man  for 
all  geuiM'ations  to  come. 

'   Auf;-.  L>4,  1850. 
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APPENDIX    B 

TABLE  SHOWISG  THE  TRUE  VALVES  OF  OLD  PEBSIAN 
LET  TEES;  AND  THE  AVTHOE  ASD  DATE  OF  THEIR 
DECII'HEliMEXT 


(-•  ,   /    ,  N:4ii'  '■•  lJ<  ci]. herer  mi'l  Date 

l(>r!:i  Si;.'ii-  .-I'lf-Tc'l.  1  *-  ' 
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5  Y^  ^  before  a,  i,  i:  Grotefend.  1^02,  s 
V,  Y^  Defective 

7  ^Y  b  before  a,  i,  u  Miinter,  1^00,  b 

s  ^Y  Defective 

y  ^Y  r  before  a  iV  i  Grotefend,  ls02,  r 

10  .-Y^  V  bc^fore  a  A'  u  Lassen,  L^;V.,  w?     Jacquet.  1838,  v 

11  fy  d  before  a  Grotefend,  1S02,  d 

12  yy  i  St.  Martin,  1.^23,  y.     Lassen,  1830,  i 
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iVr.-iiuii  C\iiu;i- 


13 


14 


15 


10 


17 


is 


V.) 


20 


•24 


2') 


•2(i 


•28 


?? 


TY 


H 


•-'1    frt 

« 


•27    y<. 


■K 


^"•'   K'^ 


30 


K-T 


Cornet  Vahu's 
Spiegel.  l.^Hl 


tr 


p  before  a,  i,  u 


V  before  i 


c  before  a 


Defective 


z  before  a,  i,  u 


d  before  i 


Defective 


a 


t  before  u 


111  before  a 


k  before  u 


y  before  ii,  i,  u 


j  before  a 


m  before  i 


Defective 


Name  of  Decipherer  uiid  Date 


Lassen,  183G,  t  ?     Grotefend,  1837,  thr  ?  th 
Rawlinson,  1838,  tf  | 

Grotefend,  1802,  p 


St.  Martin,  1823,  v 


Jacquet,  1838,  ch  or  c 


Burnouf  and  Lassen  independently,  1830,  z 


Holtzmann,  1840,  d  before  i 


Tyohsen,  179B,  a.     Miinter,  1800,  e  or  a 
Lassen,  1830, 
Rask,  1820,  ni 


t  before  a  tV  i  Grotefend,  1802,  t 


Grotefend,  1815,  k 


th  before  a,  i,  u  Jacquet,  1838,  th 


Beer  and  Jacquet  independently,  1838,  y 


Hincks    and    Rawlinson    independently, 
1840,  j  before  a 

Lassen,  1830,  m  before  i 
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CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 


Persian  Cunei-    , 
form  Si  14 II  r      ' 


Corrwt  Values 
Spit-gel,  1881 


31         5:^ 


32 


m 


34  ; 


35 


36  1      <?t 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


« 
<< 


K< 
K 

►  >  ► 

<<< 


n  before  a  &  i 

j  before  i 

ni  before  u 

d  before  u 

g  before  a 

u 

Defective 

s  (sh)  before  a,  i,  u 

f  before  a 

r  before  u 

h  before  a,  i,  u 

kh  before  u 

n  before  u 

g  before  u 

Part  of  a  contraction 

1? 

khs 

bumi 
dab 


Name  of  Decipherer  and  Date 


Eask,  1826,  n 


Rawlinson,  1838,  j 


Rawlinson,  1838,  m  before  u 


Tychsen,  1798,  d.    Lassen,  1830,  d 


Lassen,  1830,  g 


Tychsen,  1798.     Grotefend,  1802,  u 


Tychsen,  1798,  s.  Grotefend,  1802,  sch,  sh 


Grotefend,  1803,  f , 


Grotefend,  1815,  sr 


Grotefend,  1803,  a 


Grotefend,  1802,  kh 


Rawlinson,  1840,  n  before  u 


Lassen,  1830,  g 


Oppert,  1847, 1  ? 


Grotefend,  1802,  king 


Lassen,  1844,  bumi 
Lassen,  1844,  dah 
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Pcr-iiuu  ( 'aiK'i- 
tonij  SiLTiis 


«<TI 


Correct  Valuoi, 
Spiegel,  1881 


numa  (name)  \ 


Name  of  Di-cipLertT  ami  Date 


putni (son) 


Parsa  (Persia) 


Auramazda 


Franfi  ? 


Oppert,  1874.     Weissbach  considers  these 


signs  of  doubtful  authority  ('  Altpers. 


Keil.,'  p.  1). 


Arri':xDix 

TABLE  SHOWING    THE    VALUES   GIVEN    TO   EACH 


Tlio  number  ^'ivl•u  to 


I  r ;;:     Norn- 


Opport 


Cviueilorm  Sii/us  '       Curroct  Vaiiu's  • 


1^44-53 


!     2         11 
3        05 


5 


C 
7 
B 
1) 


111 


()8 


42 


a         8r,    I      HO 


01 


38 


S5 
0 


50 


28 


80 


a        81 


51 


2 

3 


rt         00    '  ideog.  ') 


8 
10 


88        104    '      11 


13 


-I 


n< 


Determin. 

al;  city 

an ;  (let. 

tak 

na 

montli 


Se 


pu 


mus 


Aussonderungs 
Zeichen 

9 


nn,  N 


sa 


1 

1 
sir,  zir 

as,  ars 

Defective 

9 

• 

la 

•  ■  • 

Vowels  and  consonants  are  indicated  by  capital  letters. 

'  Tlie  signs  are  reproduced  from  M.  Oppert,  Lc  Pciijde  dcs  MMcs,  1879. 

-  The  values  in  this  column  assunnjd  to  be  correct  are  taken  from  Weisbach,. 
I)u'  AchanicnulcninscJiriftai,  Zwi'iter  Art.,  1800,  p.  33. 

"  KcilinscJiriJ'toif  Bonn,  1845.  Mi')iu>irc  dcfi  Ant irjjin ires,  Copenhagen,  1844. 
The  values  in  brackets  [*J  in  this  column  are  from  the  Copenhagen  Edition. 


c 


SIGN  OF   THE   SUSIAN  (MEDIAN)  SYLLABARY 


OpiHjrt,  1879" 


Det. 


an  ;  det. 


na 


SI 


ersa 


Ha 

He,  E  ? 

A 


n(a) 


s  (a) 


V(a) 


Det. 


af 


tak 


na 


sar 


rus 


lu 


Det. 


up 


an ;  det.      an  ;  God 


tak 


na 


sir 


la 


Det. 
hal;  city 


tak,  dak 


montii 

mouth 

a  •  • 

si        1 

1 

s'i(hi?) 

1 

SO,  sG 

pu 

bu 

pu,  bi 

... 

mus,  vus 

mis,  vi.s 

sar 


lu 


3 


a 


a 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9  I 
a  ! 


*  Tiausactions  R.  I.  Acad.,  xxi.,  241. 

*  Journal  Asiatujne,   i"  s^rie,  xv.,   526.      The   vowels  in  brackets  in   this   column 
are  those  supposed  to  follow  the  consonant. 

"  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1855,  vol.  xv. 
'  ExpMition  en  Mt'sopotamie,  1859,  ii.,  71. 
•»  Le  Peuple  (les  .Wdes,  1879,  p.  41. 
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CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 


The  iiui)i»)or  pivoii  to 
e;u'h  ^iigu  by 


"^    •/. 

b^ 

J 

a  V 

o 

j5 

Xorria 

Oppert 

r. 

■4^ 

'O 

> 

"       — 

w^ 

^       ~ 

10 


a    47 


11    -20 


6 

12 

a 


14 


15 


a 


10) 


a 


17 


18 


20 
21 
22 
23 


59 
18 
34 
77 


!  13    71 


10 
33 
57 
03 
15 
li) 


19    27 


Gl 


10 


14 
23 

07 
45 

78 

21 

I 

84  I 

I 

40 
60 
15 


17 


31   105 


...  'rejects 


99 

78 


10 

48 


12 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
59 
20 
27 


Cuneiform  Signs 


28 
29 
25 
30 
61 


BIT- 
-I 


•<Y 


-yy< 


Correct  Values 


Defective 

su 

ak 

H 

gau ;  sea 

tu 

ar;  window 

ra 

par 

ti 

maz 
ne 
si 

Defective 

ik,K 

kup? 

zis? 

hu 

ir,  R 


We^tergaard, 
18U-53 


ar,  A 


k 


thu 


R 

pha 
ti 


KH 


ju  [yu  ♦] 


ra 
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Hinok>', 
184G-7 


ar 


K 


tu 


ra 


per 


ti 


ser 


6U,  sa 


K 


yu,  u 


ER 


Do  Sauloy,  1849-50 


Ar 


K 


t,  (o,  ou) 


IT  (a) 

p(a) 

t  (e,  i) 


N 


M 


KH 


Hou 


r  or  I  (a) 


Xorris 
1H52-55 


OpiHTt,  1859 


Oppert,  1H7D 


thu 

ak 

ven 

gau 

u 

ar 

ra 
par 

ti 

VAch 

nl 
pe 


«'}! 

r)*"" 


ak 

A',  ah 

kam,  kav 

u 

har 

ra 

bar 

ti 
mas,  vas 

ni 


gi 


ik 


kwe 


k 


yu 


K 


kam,  kav 


hu 


ir 


VU 


Ah,  Ih 


ko,  go ;  sea 


to,  do 


par,  bar 

ti,  di 

mag,  vav,  mac,  vac 

ne 


10 


a 


11 


a 


12 


bar,  ar ;  arch,  window  a 


13 
14 
15 

a 
16 

a 
17 


•  •  • 

1 

18 

•  •  • 

19 

? 

20 

Omits 

21 

hu 

22 

ir,  ar,  ur 

23 

F  F 
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CUNEIFOEM  INSCRIPTIONS 


T1j(!  imml'cr  irivt-n 

to 

Ciich 

si-rn  l»y 

II 

1 
1 

* 

CiiiMilorui  vigils 

Contrt  \'iilii»;'s 

Wt'stei'traard, 
1HJ4-53 

1-  ~. 

Norri^ 

Oliptn-t 

1. 

tX 

a 

22 

70 

03 

-TTTT 

kjin 

•  •  ■ 

b 

50 

31 

-w 

Ship 

•  •  • 

24 

72 

4(5 

32 

-m< 

ri 

• 

11 

25 

G 

70,  211 

21 

-< 

pc,  pat 

tu 

26 

54 

80,81 

35 

> 

man 

ve,  we           1 

a 

25 

75 

36 

::> 

kas 

■  •  • 

1 

27 

13 

31 

37 

:ri 

ap 

1 

1 

P 

(I 

04 

<)7 

38 

V 

nap 

... 

28 

28 

18,  Oil 

31) 

^^ 

uk 

Q 

211 

•  •  « 

05 

40    1 

•^      TV 

az 

pu 

(( 

20 

ideotj:. 

41    ' 

^3""*" 

Horse,  Donkey 

■  •  • 

30 

43 

24 

42 

5t 

at 

T 

31 

17 

11 

1 
j 

34 

^y 

ka 

ka,  kha 

32 

38 

1 

25 

50 

j=y 

lit,  T 

T 

33 

8 

27 

51 

^V 

pi 

pi 

34 

39 

20    ' 

53 

A^\ 

te 

plu               1 

a 

24 

1 
71 

54 

Am 

kar 

«  •  • 

3.5 

45 

72 

52 

A-> 

am  ? 

9 

• 

30 

55 

S2 

1 

50 

«^yv 

mar ;  ioa<l 

pe 

'it 

rjs 

1 
30    ' 

57 

A> 

urn,  M 

M 
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ri 


tu 


wi 


ap,  pu 


wa,  K 


va 


r  or  1  {e,  i) 


de 


kan 


he 


ri 


GH 


ke 


Oppoit,  IHSU 


kan 


nun 


n 


IJU, 

Ul,    UiXli 

van 

man,  van 

kas 

kas 

ap 

ap 

nabii 

nap 

uk 

uk 

ilN 


Hor>e 


ta,  T 

TIT 

T 

at 

ku 

G  [h:\vd)  k  (a) 

ka 

ka 

!      ta.  T 

t  (a) 

T 

ut 

pi,  pu 

b  or  p  (e,  i) 

pi 

pi 

pu,  pi 

f  or  ph  (c,  i) 

ta 

ta 

1 

■ « • 

a  •  « 

gar 

kar,  gill 

■  •  • 

•  *  • 

t ye,  am  ? 

•  •  • 

nor,  pi 

b  or  p  (e,  i) 

\ar 

'  mar.  vai 
road 

M 

M  or  W 

M 

im 

()[)I)^Tt,  IH79 


kan,  gan 
Ship 


pe,  be,  pat,  bat 


kiK,  gas 


k'it 


I 


a 

b 
24 
25 
2G 

a 
27 

a 


•  •  • 

28 

av,  az 

29 

1 

Horse 

(I 

30 


ka,  ga 

31 

•  •  • 

32 

pi,  bi 

33 

1 

te,  de 

34 

a 


35 


mar,    var ;    head    (com-   |     „,. 
pound  ideog.)  J 


im,  M 


37 


1-  F  2 
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CUNEIFOEM  INSCEIPTIONS 


The  numbiT  driven  to 
each  pigu  by 


SI 

^3 


N'orrid     Oppert 


a 


38 


39 


a 


/ 


44 
49 
73 
79 
40 
09 
d        12 


102 


70 


40  :   11 


41 


42    67 


47 


90 


92 


«5 


79 


77 


a      103  I   88 


43  23 

44  ,  41 

45  00 
40  j  2 

47  98  ' 

48  60 

49  5 


73 


O'l 


43 

20 


100  ,   68 
2    60 


65 


67 


66 


40 


47 


102  .   48 

I 
87  '   49 


55 


02 


44  i   08 


64 
43 
44 


71 
72 


Cuneiform  .Signs 


ofi         45    I 
1         69 
0         70 


zc«< 

tyTy 

VY 


Correct  Valuea 


pir 
£ 

UQ 

tan 

kur ;  mountain 
tu 

is,  S 
I 

ya 

in,  N 

pa 


Westergaard, 
1844-53 


sak 

••  • 

U 

jo  [yo  •] 

ru 

ru 

tik 

tup 

muk 

*  •  < 

pan 

zik 

turn 

•  •  • 

PH 


khu 


S 


ja,  J  [y.  ya  *] 

I 

pa 
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Hlnck^, 
1846-7 

De  ?iiuilcy,  1849-60 

1 

1 

1 

Norris    ' 
1862-55    1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Oritert,  IHS'J 

1 

Oppcrt,  1879 

1 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

te 

•  •  a 

sak  (ideog.) 

a 

1 

yu,u 

M  or  W,  Oil 

hu 

u 

U,yu 

1 
38  ' 

ru 

•  •  • 

ru 

ru 

•  •  • 

1 

39 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

ro 

sik 

j 
tik,  dik 

a  1 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

ti 

lu,  tip 

1 
tip,  dip                   ■ 

1 

1 

h  : 

1 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

no 

a  •  a 

mak,  vak 

c 

•  •  • 

■  a  • 

pat 

pat 

pan,  ban                i 

d 

• «  • 

•  • 

1 

passan  ? 

sik 

sik,  zik 

e 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

1      nos 

1 

1 

•  ■  * 

mun 

f 

P 

F  or  PH,  f  or  ph  (a) 

1 

far 

1 

pir 

pir,  bir  (par,  bar) 

40 

•  •  • 

n  (o,  ou) 

E 

r 

1 

41 

na,  N 

6 

un 

1 

1 

un 

a  a  ■ 

42 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

tin 

tan 

tan,  dan,  tin 

1 

1 

1 

ker 

•  •  • 

1 

kar 

1 

:         kur 

i 

kar,  gar ;  mountain 

48  ; 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

tu 

du 

tu,  du 

1 

44 

S 

:       CH 

S 

is 

is,  US,  S 

45 

I 

1 

!       I 

1 

1 

a  a  a 

46 

ya 

i       Ya 

ya 

ya 

Ya 

47 

N 

1 

Y 

1 

in 

in 

•  a  • 

48 

pa 

1 

b  or  p  (a) 

ba 

i 

ba 

pa,  ba 

t 

49 
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CUNEIFORM   INSCRIPTIONS 


r 

Hit?  iiuuibor  givrii 

to 

each 

sifcTii  by 

1 

1 

C'uiu-ifu'-iii  SiL'iis 

Correct  Vftlues 

WosUi^rajinl, 
1844-53 

Norrli 

Oppert 

^i 

' 

50 

96 

63 

73 

^m  " 

zi 

9 

• 

51 

32 

19 

74 

>\\ 

ta 

ta 

52 

86 

5') 

76 

s\ 

su 

su 

a 

74 

99 

77 

^i- 

nip 

•  •  • 

53 

36 

95 

78 

11^ 

tur 

T.H. 

54 

93 

64 

79 

IeIT 

Ztl 

• 

55 

101 

108 

75 

^<T- 

Man 

wo 

1 
56 

•  •  • 

110 

89 

T 

Det. 

Aussondorungs 
Zeichen 

57 

56 

83 

90,91 

r- 

me,  ina§ 

1 

Z 

1 

5 

46 

59 

98 

T-m 

sa 

? 

1 

59 

42 

93 

92 

y< 

tar 

? 

'  60 

1 

16 

30 

93 

T^ 

pa 

1 
1 

pliu,  pu  [po  ♦] 

a 

68 

'      98 

94 

I^ 

tin 

••• 

1 

'•  61 

75 

100 

95 

r^^y 

rak 

1 

? 

G2 

80 

37 

96 

Mr- 

Ul  ? 

1 

?          1 

63 

7 

32 

97 

>v^ 

ip,  P 

T'H 

1 

64 

89 

57 

99 

T^ 

w 

us 

S 

65 

• «  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

THIT- 

Defective 

? 

66 

94 

112 

100 

!3 

Det. 

thi 

67 

51 

33 

101 

ra 

ma 

wa,  W 
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IliiH'ks 
18-HJ-7 


I).-  >iiulr«v,  1819-50 


(•l>I>«*rt,  1H79 


ta? 
ta 

6U 


ter 


Bl 


Det. 
sli,  wash 


pu 


ut,  tu 


as 


kch  (e,  i) 

d  or  t  (a) 

s  (o,  ou) 


th  (a) 
I)T 

111.  W  ((),  oil) 


Z 


a  (^. ») 


MW,  Ou 

s 


wa 


th  (e,  i) 
m,  w  (a) 


clii 
ta 
su 
lab 
lar 
su 


m- 


i.ik 


fsi 


as 


S 


v:t 


SI 

da 
su 

rah 
tar 

s'u 


NO 

Man 

Dot. 

D.'t. 

Nas 

mas,  vas 

tha 

s'a 

tar 

tar 

pc. 

pa 

rak 


ur 


U> 


as 


Det. 


ina,  va 


CI,  Kh  zi,  zi 
ta.  da 
su,  su 

rap 

tur,  dur 

cu,  {^u,  zu,  zu 


50 
51 
52 

53 
54 
55 


•  •  • 

56 

•  •  • 

57 

va 

58 

tar,  dar 

59 

po.  bo 

<iO 

tin,  din 

a 

•  •  • 

61 

um,  perhaps  ur 

62 

ip,  r 

63 

as 

64 

■   a    ■ 

65 

•   ■    t 

66 

•  •    • 

67  . 
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CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 


Tlio  numbor  Riven  to 
eaclj  hi{/n  by 


•Ml     yJ 


^  13     Norrls     Opport 


o 
a 

o 


Cuneiform  Sitrns     i     Correct  Vnlnes 


68         70     101,91     102 


!  69         21 


70        37 


a        97 
b 


75 


76 


L?        I 


72         48 


74        91 


3 


77         62 


78        82 


(I  ,      83 


79  i      52 


80 
81 

82 


13        104 


96    .    103    1 


71        30     ideog.      107 


41    ,    108 
74        109 


39 


52 


50 


34 


54 


92 

20  12 

87        103 


106 


73  ,      84         53        105 


62  110 
8  111 
3  80 

81 
83 
84 
85 
87 
88 
86 


ynt 
Y 


< 


<« 


tuk,  ms 

ku 

tas 

King  t 


en 


yi ;  water 

za 

A 

U 

ni 

ul,  L ;  house 

li? 

mi 

SI 

ki 

sin 


Wertergaard, 
1844-53 


ro,  r  u 

qu 
?  [qa  *] 

ku 


H 

s'a 

za 

O 

u 

ni 


9 

• 

9 

• 

vi  (wi) 

s'i 

kha  (ka)  [kho  *] 

as'  ars' 

t  Ideogram  recognised  by  Grotefend. 


_: —  -.T-r  5^«i"«'?'f££?EJffi 


}*  ■!■■ 
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Hlncks, 
181(3-7 


ni 


ER 


wi 


SI 


ku 


ersa 


DcSaulcy,  1819-60 


Norri?, 
1852-55 


n  (e,  i) 
dh  (e,  i) 


Oppert,  1859 


m,  w  (e,  i),  oui 
ch  (e,  i) 
kh  (o,  oa) 


al 
el 
vi 

ki 


nu 

ul 

li 

mi,  vi 

Bi 


C»ppert,  1879 


ruB 

g 

ras 

tuk, ras 

ras 

ku 

q  (o,  ou) 

ku 

ku 

ku,  gu 

tas 

Q 

tilS 

das 

tas,  das 

ku 

k  (e,  i) 

ko 

ga 

King 

•  •  • 

«  ■  • 

cho 

urn  ? 

nu 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

sen 

tu 

kin,  gin 

I 

A,  Ha 

hi 

A     water 

Yi;  water 

sa 

ch(a) 

sa 

ga 

sa,  sa 

sha 

z(a) 

sa 

f^a 

ca,  ga,  za,  za 

A 

A 

A 

ha 

ha,  a 

0,  U 

Ou  (short) 

U 

U' 

0 

ni 


08 
()9 
70 
71 
a 
b 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 


Sign  for  plural  san 


sin 


al,  il,  ul,  L  ;  house        |  78 

ci 

I 

;  79 

i 

I 
si,  s  j  80 

'  81 

I 

san  82 
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The  preceding  arc  tlic  110  .-i^'is  given  by  Mcnaiit.    The  five  other  signs  are 


M 


u.        N'inid     Oiip'-rt 


E5 


o 


0(3  33 


107         H2 


41) 


109 


(niu'ilorin  iSieiii! 


]^^S 


Correct  Vrtluc-, 
\V('isl)iicli 


Oppert 


'^^ 

niu 

niu,  vu 

•^y 

iz, 

Z;  (let. 

ic,  iz,  iv 

<-> 

race 

race 

-y^ 

•  •   a 

la  (found  once 

Ideog.  for  animal 
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Abbas,  Shah  of  Persia  (1587-1628)  : 
encourages  mercliants  and  tra- 
vellers ;  Persian  antiquities  and 
inscriptions  first  became  known 
to  Europe  in  his  rei^n  by  the 
voyages  of  Gouvea  and  others, 
12  ;  his  relations  with  Robert 
Shirley,  32 ;  he  adorned  his 
palace  at  Ispahan  witli  marbles 
from  PersepoHs,  69 

Abbas  II.,  Sliah,  07 

Aberdeen,  Lord  :  his  Persian  speci- 
mens given  to  British  Museum, 
86/?. 

Achaemenes,  245 

Achaemenian  inscriptions  :  first 
mentioned  by  Gouvea,  1609,  15  ; 
described  by  Don  Garcia,  19 ; 
five  letters  copied  by  Delia  Valle, 
28  ;  Herbert,  46  ;  found  at  Behis- 
tim,  Elvend,  Persepolis,  Susa, 
Van,  written  in  three  languages  : 
8cr  Babylonian,  Persian,  Susian 
(Median) 

Akkadian  language  first  discovered 
bv  Kawlinson,  410.  See  Sume- 
rian 

Akkadians,  their  first  appearance  in 
modern  history,  H85 

*  Alarodian '    family   of   languages, 

Alarodians  or  Uradhians,  336n. 

Alexander  (of  Macedon),  2,  18,  75 

Amanus,  385 

Amardians,  the,  of  Strabo,  325 

Anahita,  136 

Andreas,  Dr.,  expedition  to  Persia 

(1874),  128 
Angel,  M.,  Dutch  artist,  57 
Anquetil  de  Perron,  on   Zend  and 


the  Zendavesta,  173,  176,  182, 
204,  256?i. 

Apadana  of  Susa,  136,  139,  143 

Aral)ia,  219,  235 

Ararat,  Mount,  108 

Araxes,  river,  18,  25 

Aria,  219ji. 

Ariaranmes,  245 

Aristobulus,  85 

Armenia,  210,  219,  229 

Arran  (on  Caspian  Sea),  21971. 

Arrian,  on  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  9 

Arsaces,  seal  cylinder  of,  148 

ArsaniLs,  245,  262 

Artaxerxes  I.  (Lengimanus) :  his 
defaced  inscription  at  Persepolis, 
6/?.,  136,  262;  Venice  Vase  attri- 
buted to  him,  292 

Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon):  his  in- 
scription at  Susa,  136 ;  rebuilds 
the  Apadana,  ib. ;  invokes  Mithra 
and  Anahita,  ib.,  262,  406 

Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus) :  palace  and 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  6,  51 ; 
inscription  copied  bv  Bich,  99, 
100;  by  Flandm,  123;  shows 
decay  of  hmguage,  262 ;  Venice 
vase  also  assigned  to  him,  292 

Arundel  (Lord),  38 

Aryans,  the,  in  Media,  333  sq. 

Asdod  or  Ashdod,  355,  365,  394 

*  Aspathines,'  293  sq. 

Assuerus,  14,  52 

Assyria,  219 

Assyrian  inscriptions:  their  dis- 
covery, 340-2;  identification  of 
writing  and  language  with  Baby- 
lonian, 343  48 ;  their  Semitic 
affinity  established,  349-52;  first 
steps  in  decipherment  by  Grote- 
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fend  (1840),  Lowensiern  (1845), 
342,  853  50;  Hineks  (1846),  343, 
357,  369,  375;  Botta  (1847),  343, 
862;  Longrpericr  (1848),  368; 
Rawlinson  (1847), 303, (1850)  379; 
langi;ap;c  found  to  be  syllabic : 
Botta,  367;  Hineks,  374*;  Raw- 
linson,  380,  387  ;  and  ideographic, 
870-72,  383;  its  homophones, 
302-64;  Longperier's  suggestion, 
366,  307,  374;  its  polyphones, 
365,  370,  395;  determinatives, 
871 ;  first  translations  made  by 
Rawlinson,  382,  390  ;  l)e  Sauley's 
claims,  397  ;  Assyrian  opens  a 
new  literature  and  history,  341, 
382,  409 ;  later  works  on,  412 

Assur-adan-pal,  or  Assur-nat sir-pal 
(Nineveh),  383 

Astyages,  47 

Atropatena  ( =  modern  Maiana),  64 

Aturia  (=  Assyria),  210,  219 

Aiigiistinian  Friars,  11,  47 


Babylon  :  the  site  of,  24,  163 

Babylonian:  language  of  third 
column ;  similarity  of  writing 
and  language  to  the  unilingual 
inscriptions  of  I^abylonia,  185, 
338,  343-45,  357;  name  fully 
justified,  186,  358 ;  first  de- 
ciphered by  help  of  Persian 
column,  338,  348,  353,  362 ;  two 
styles.  Cursive  and  Lapidar}^ 
compared,  186,  337-39 ;  Michaux 
stone  and  East  India  House  in- 
scriptions, 337  ;  substantial  iden- 
tity with  Assyrian,  344  49 ;  large 
number  of  signs,  342,  362 ;  their 
classification,  343.  See  Assyrian 
inscriptions 

Bactria,  15,  208,  219 

Bagdad,  24 

Bahrein,  island,  11,  31 

Bakhtiyari  (a  Persian  tribe),  125  7?. 

Bambyce,  394 

Barbaro,  Giosafat :  Venetian  am- 
bassador to  Persia  (1472)  :  gives 
the  first  account  of  Persepolis 
and  Pasargada^,  10 

Bardius,  289 

Barthelemy,  Abbe,  162 

Bassora,  54 

Bavian  inscription,  the,  412 


Beauchamp,  Abb(^,  162 

Beer,  E.  F.  F.  (1805-41) :  his  con- 
tributions  to  the  '  Hallischo  Allge- 
meinc  Zeitung,'  238;  he  finds 
correct  values  for  two  Persian 
signs,  ih.  244 

Behistun,  the  rock  of,  102;  earliest 
descriptions  of  it,  105  ;  copied  by 
Rawlinson,  106,  108,  110,  112, 
245,  272 ;  the  failure  of  Flandin, 
119  ;  its  nmtilated  condition,  286 

Belikh,  rivor,  385 

Bcllino,  M.,  German  secretary  to 
C.  J.  Rich,  95  ;  his  correspon- 
dence  with  Grotefend,  96,  186, 
195 

Bellino  cylinder,  inscription,  189 

Benfey,  Theodore  :  criticises  (1847) 
Rawlinson's  edition  of  the  Persian 
column  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tions, 272,  286,  288 ;  his  edition 
of  the  l*ersian  inscriptions,  294 

Beroea,  394 

Bertin,  M.,  323,  347,  410w. 

Bezold,  Dr.  Carl,  In.,  297,  300  sqq,, 
407 

Birch,  Dr.  Sanuiel,  411  and  n. 

Black  Obehsk  (Nineveh),  341,  383, 
396,  401  sq. 

'Black  Stone'  of  Susa,  133 

Bode,  Baron  de:  journey  to  Susa, 
125 ;  adventure  with  the  Bakhti- 
yari, 12572. 

Bondamiro  (Portuguese  fonn), 
Bandimico  (French),  Bindamyr 
(Barbaro),  9,  14;  Bradamir 
(Figueroa),  18 

Bonomi,  Joseph,  407 

Bopp,  Professor,  221,  257 

Borsippa,  385 

Bosanquet,  Mr.,  411 

Boscawen,  W.  St.  Chad,  351 

Botta,  Paul  E.  (French  consul  at 
Mosul) :  his  excavations  at  Khor- 
sabad  described  in  letters  to  Mohl 
(1843-45),  340;  his  '  Ecriture  As- 
syrienne  '  (1848),  and '  Monument 
de  Ninive '  (1849),  i6.  366 ;  his 
minute  study  of  the  Assyrian 
signs  and  their  classification,  343 ; 
he  compares  them  with  the 
Babylonian,  344 ;  shows  the 
'  identity '  of  the  two  languages, 
348 ;  doubtful  as  to  their  Semitic 
relationship,  850;   indicates  the 
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existence  of  lioinopliones  (1845), 
8G2,  807  ;  liis  list  of  variants,  306  ; 
his  servicis  to  deciplierment, 343, 
367  68 

Boucliier,  George,  brought  original 
text  of  (lie  Vendidad  to  England, 
204 

Bricks,  l^>al)vlonian :  the  first  brought 
to  Euro})e,  24,  1()2  ;  Ilager's  con- 
jecture as  tt)  tlie  legend  on  iheni, 
165 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  74?/. 

Budge,  K.  A.  \Vallis,  348 

Bunder  Abbas.  31,  33,  53  sq, 

Burnouf,  Engine  (1801-62)  :  his 
'  iVfenioire  '  on  the  inscriptions  at 
Elvend  and  Van  (1836),  96,  206; 
his  great  rtputation  as  a  Zend 
scholar,  204  ;  ho  contributes  two  ! 
correct  ^ahles  to  the  Persian 
alphabet,  208 ;  ideiitities  '  Or- 
mu/d  *  iuid  other  proper  names 
and  words,  209;  his  alphabet 
compared  with  Grotefend  and 
St.  Martin,  211  ;  his  skill  as  a 
translator,  21() ;  his  identification 
of  tlic  provinces  of  Darius,  218  ; 
contributions  to  grammar,  219; 
liis  translations  com})ared  with 
Lass(ir>.  2^)4;  correspondence 
witli  li:  \\linM)n,  247 

Busliire,  70,  108 


Caiiul,  111 

Cai  Cains.  1 

Caillou  ^liehaiix,  the,  166;  a  Kud- 
urru,  or  landmark,  168«. ;  its 
transliition  only  recently  accom-' 
plished.  ih. ;  style  of  writing,  337 

Caleli.  city,  385  " 

Camara  ('  Cumerum  '),  9 

('and)\sr-.  2S*) 

Candah.ir,  111 

*  ( 'apardin  '  (*  C/'prd,' Lassen's  cunei- 
form fnr  tbe  Sapeires  of  Hero- 
dotus), 'in  sq. 

Cappadoc  ;.,  209,  219 

Capuchin-  at  Ispahan,  47 

Carc]unii>h,  394 

Carmehti  s,  16  ;  at  Ispnhan,  47 

Cartwri-lii,  John  (1001),  13,  18 

Catliolic  missions  in  Persia,  48 

Ca\lus,  Count:  his  * Becueil  d'An- 
tiiiuitt's,'  102 


Caylus  Vase,  (pindrilingual  inscrip- 
tion upon,  140,  156,  106,  170??., 
175 

Central  Edifice,  50,  56,  62,  72 

Chanipollion,    M.,  175 

Chardin,  Sir  John  (1643-1713): 
with  Thevenot  and  Tavernier  at 
Persepolis,  54 ;  kniglited  by 
Charles  XL,  61  ;  his  Travels  pub- 
lished (1711) :  the  drawings  con- 
vey the  first  adequate  impression 
of  the  ruins,  61 ;  his  confused 
description,  64  ;  built  by  Jamshid, 
65 ;  designed  for  a  temple,  66  ; 
tlio  cuneiform  signs  were  gilt, 
67  ;  he  thinks  the  wedges  can  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  ib, ;  he 
makes  the  first  complete  copy  of 
an  inscription,  (nS ;  he  gives  the 
first  account  of  the  Tomb  In- 
scriptions at  Naksh-i-Bustam,  ih* 

Charpentier,  M.,  61 

Chehel  Minar,  or  Forty  Minarets 
[variant  spellings:  '  Cilminar  * 
(Barbaro),  'Chehninira'  (Gou- 
vea)j:  first  mentioned  by  Barbaro, 
9;  traditionally  *  the  Old  Town' 
of  Sbiraz,  14 ;  identified  with 
Persepolis  by  Figueroa,  18 ; 
speculations  as  to  its  origin,  2, 
40,  57.     Sec  Persepolis 

Cliinzirus,  the,  of  Ptolemy,  373 

Choasi)es,  river,  134 

Citadel  Hill  (Susa),  133,  137  ;  De 
Morgan's  mines  into  its  side,  145 

Clarendon,  Lord,  417 

Columnar  Edifice,  the,  20,  26,  28, 
50  8q.,  62,  65  sy.,  78,  117,  136 

Colunmar  origin  of  writing,  164  8q, 

Conder,  Major  :  on  the  relationship 
of  Akkadian  to  otber  languages, 
335;  on  Lyciaji,  336??.;  on  the 
number  of  Assyrian  signs,  379??. 

Coste,  Pascal,  and  Flandin,  Eugene  : 
travels  in  Persia,  118;  Coste 
surveys  and  plans  the  principal 
ruhis.  122 

Cotton,  Sir  Dormer:  his  mission 
from  England  to  Persia  (1626), 
33,38 

Crystal  cvlinders  with  inscriptions, 
147      \ 

Cufic :  Lichtenstein  on,  167 

Cuneiform  signs  compared  to 
Chinese.   60,    70,    156,    165;    to 
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Cuiic,  167  ;  sonic  think  they  were 
gilt,  07,  70,  139;  doubts 'as  to 
whether  writing  or  ornanienta- 
tion,  ix,  00, 154  ;  lirst  called  cunei- 
form by  Kaeinpfer  (171*2),  70 

Cursive  writing  distinguished  from 
Lapidar}^  by  Hincka,  839 

Curzon,  Lord,  181 

Cyaxares,  314 

Cylinder  seal  inscriptions,  354 

Cyropolis,  17 

Cyrus :  inscription,  9 ;  found  by 
Morier  at  5lurgab,  83,  89 ;  de- 
ciphered by  Grotefend,  178;  tomb 
at  Murgab  described  by  Arrian, 
9  ;  and  J3arbaro,  10 ;  drawn  by 
Mandelslo,  40,  59  ;  identified  by 
Morier,  85  ;  the  discussion  raised 
concerning  it,  87 ;  his  tomb  was 
thouf^ht  bv  (jouvea  to  be  at 
Persepolis,  14;  by  Figueroa  at 
Shiraz,  17 

•Cyrus,  river,  25 


Dadarsks,  290 

Damascus,  394 

Daniel,  architect  of  Persepolis,  47  ; 
liis  tomb  at  Susa,  133,  140 

D'Anville,  ^i.  :  on  Delia  Valle's 
liabylonian  bricks,  1&2 

Darius  I.  (Hystaspis):  built  Terrace 
and  Palace  at  Pi'rsipolis,  2,  4. 
tSre  Persepolis.  Bas-relief  and 
efhgy  of,  at  lichistun,  104  ;  built 
Apadana  at  8usa,  jiftrrwards 
burnt,  130,  144;  tomb  at  Naksh- 
i-Kustam,  8,  102  ;  inscription  on 
South  Terrace,  Pi-rsepolis  :  copied 
by  Kaempfer,  71  ;  Niebuhr,  80;  on 
Palace  :  copied  by  Le  Iiruyn,  73  ; 
Niebuhr,  79 ;  on  Window,  6 : 
copied  by  Chardin,  08;  Kaempfer, 
71  ;  Le  Jhmyn,  73  ;  inscription  at 
Behistun,  102;  copied  and  trans- 
lated by  Bawlinson,  102,  244;  at 
Elvend,  copied  by  Schulz,  95 ; 
translated  bv  Lassen,  200;  at 
Nnksh-i-liustam.  8;  copied  by 
AVcstergaard,  102  ;  at  Suez,  146 ; 
Kermanshah,  147;  on  a  seal 
cvlinder,  ih. 

Darius  II.  (Xothus),  262 
Daulier  Deslandes;    '  Beaules  de  la 
l\rse '    (1673),    gives    improved 


drawing  of  Persepolis,  50,  60 ; 
he  estimates  number  of  bas- 
reliefs  at  2,000,  52 ;  he  shows  a 
short  inscription  over  an  arch,  60 

Davies,  John,  translator  of  Man- 
delslo's  *  Travels,'  42 

Dejoces,  dynasty  of,  333 

Delattre,  P6re  A.,  S.J. :  calls  lan- 
guage of  second  column  'Anza- 
nisch,'  334 

Delitzsch,  M.,  336;z. 

Democritus,  165 

D'Hancarville,  M.,  92/i. 

Dieulafoy,  Marcel :  his  first  ^^sit  to 
Persia  (1881),  131;  his  excava- 
tions at  Susa  (1885),  138 ;  dis- 
covery of  enamelled  tiles:  frieze 
of  the  lions,  139 ;  frieze  of  the 
archers,  141 ;  his  restorations  of 
the  Acropolis,  142 

Dieulafov,  Mmc.  Jane  :  her  book 
on  Persia,  131 ;  describes  the  ex- 
cavations at  Susa,  139 

Dizful,  109,  132  sq. 

Dorow,  M.,  192, 195 

Duperron,  M.,  on  Zend,  256 

Dutch  in  Indian  Seas  (1595),  13 


East  India  Company,  Dutch  : 
resident  agents  in  Persia,  48,  54 

East  India  Company,  English  : 
opens  trade  with  Persia  (1014), 
13 ;  lias  a  resident  agent  in 
Persia,  48,  54 ;  collection  of 
J^abylonian  bricks  in  their 
museuna,  103  ;  Hager's  discussion 
of  them,  104 

East  India  Company :  efforts  of 
French  to  found  one,  48,  54 

East  India  House  Inscription,  166, 
194;/.,  337,  339,  357,  412 

Ecbatana.     Sec  Hamadan 

JC.Ljypt,  inscriptions  found  in,  147 

Elamites  :  s])oke  a  Scythic  language, 
137,  325,  330  ;  antiquity  of  their 
remains  at  Susa,  140 

Ellcnborough,  Lord,  111 

J-lllis,  Mr. :  applies  photography  to 
Persian  anti<[uities,  128 

Elvend,  Mount:  inscription,  94  8(7., 
200 

Elymaean  writing,  23,  346 

Emanuel,  Pere,  162 

Erech,  citv,  409 


!g  *■ 
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Eriilu,  city,  409 

Erythean  f^roup  (of  lan^'iiaf^es),  411 

Ksarhaddon,  ^jIO,  801,  88o,  893 

Eiilaeus,  river,  184 

Ewald,  Dr.:  doubts  (1H5H)  Semitic 

character  of  the  Assyrian  grain- 

liiar,  852 


Fasa,  120,  125,  128 

Fer«::jusson,  Sir  James,  94,  110,  117, 
12-2,  120,  180,  407 

Ferliouer,  the,  101 

Ferrari's  '  Crco^rapliical  Epitome,' 
25 

Figiieroa,  Don  Garcia  dc  Silva : 
liis  emhassv  from  Spain  to  Persia 
(1014),  17;  identities  Chehel 
Minar  witli  Persepolis,  18;  his 
descrij)tion  of  the  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions published  in  '  Furclias' 
ril<,Tims '  (1025),  and  in  the 
'  Embassy  of  Don  Garcia  '  (1007), 
19  ;  liis  ilrawinj^s  and  copies  were 
not  reproduced,  28,  59 

Fislier,  Mr.,  390 

Ilandin,  Eugene,  04;  he  admits 
Porter's  tak'nt  in  drawing,  98?/. ; 
his  travels  in  Persia  in  1840, 
115,  117;  he  fails  to  reach  the 
inscription  at  Jiehistun,  119 ;  he 
visits  Murgab  and  Xaksh-i-Rus- 
tam,  120;  his  admirable  draw- 
ings of  Persepolis,  121  ;  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge, 
128  ;  he  fails  to  reach  Susa.  125  ; 
he  rtturns  to  the  East  to  sketch 
the  moiuunents  at  Khorsabad 
(1848),  120;  his  'Voyage  en 
Perse'  not  published  till  1851. 
120 

Flower,  S.,  58,  59 

Fotheringliam,  ]\Ir.,  188 

Frederick.  Capt..  R.N.  (1808),  192 

Frederic  V.  (of  Denmark)  :  his 
expedition  (1701)  for  exploring 
Arabia,  70 

Fresiial,  M.  :  his  exploration  (1852- 
1854)  of  the  ruins  of  r.abvlon,409 

Frver,  J.  :  his  travels  (1098),  00 


(tahal.  city,  885 

(lardannc.    General:    liis    embassy 
from  Napoleon  to  Persia,  88 


Gaumates  (or  Gomates),  the 
Magian,  104,  290 

Georgian  Christians,  48 

Giacchetti,  Abbe,  148 

Goa,  College  of  (Portuguese),  18 

Gobineau,  Count  dc,  885,  415 

Golconda,  the  mines  of,  49 

Gombrun  (Bunder  Abbas),  11,  23, 
81 

Gordon,  Mr.  :  his  visit  to  Susa,  84, 
89/1.,  184 

Gouvea,  Antoine  de :  his  mission 
to  Ispahan  (1002),  18;  visits 
Chehel  Minar,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  tomb  of  Assuerus 
and  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sliiraz,  14  ;  describes  the 
double  staircase,  porch,  and 
tombs,  ib. ;  he  is  the  first  to 
mention  the  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions, 15;  second  visit  to 
Persia,  17 

Government  grant  in  aid  of  publish- 
ing third  cohunn  of  Behistun 
inscription,  880 ;  and  to  the 
Bagdad  excavations  (1851),  408 

Grant,  Mr.,  visit  to  Susa,  188 

Great  Mogul,  the  Court  of,  49 

Grelot,  M. :  drawings  of  Persepolis 
made  by  him  for  Chardin,  01  sqq, 

Gromex :  fifty  -  eight  alphabets 
borrowed  from,  by  Purchas,  47 

Grote,  George :  one  of  tlie  jury  on 
Fox  Talbot's  test  translation,  414 

Grotefend,  George  F.  (1775  1858)  : 
educated  at  Gottingen — reetor  of 
the  Lyceum  at  Hanover,  108;  his 
paper  on  Cuneiform  read  Septem- 
ber  4,  1802 :  connnunicated  to 
'  Gr)tthigen  Literary  Gazette,' 
September  18,  1()9 :  lie  deciphers 
Hy5.tasj)es,  DiU'ius  and  Xerxes, 
178;  he  thus  oi»taiiis  (ight  cor- 
rect values,  175  ;  his  total  contri- 
bution being  twelve,  179:  identi- 
lies  ideogram  for  'king,'  177; 
reads  Cyrus,  178  ;  liis  translations 
from  Old  Persian,  179  ;  com])ared 
witli  Burnouf,  217:  his  work  on 
the  other  colunms.  188,  189,8;J8; 
lie  sliows  that  tlie  dilVen  nt  kinds 
of  l'*».il)vlonian  writni''  were  only 
varieties  of  the  same,  ISO,  198. 
888;  calN  the  third  Persepolitan 
'tile    llal)\K)nian    cohnnn,'    180; 
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directs  attention  to  the  ^co^'raphi- 
cal  names  in  tlio  I  inscription, 
187,  207,  223;  he  denies  that  ; 
lanj^uai^'c  of  the  third  cohnnn  is  ' 
Semitic,  188 ;  rceo^nisos  *  Ar- 
taxerxes,'  189;  criticises  Bm-nouf 
and  Lassen,  188,  237 ;  puhHshes 
BelUno's  cylinder,  189 ;  thought 
hinpTiiages  of  the  three  cohnnns 
were  closely  rehited,  299 ;  his 
stud^'  of  the  East  India  House  j 
inscription,  339 ;  his  division  of 
the  Babylonian  colunm  of  the 
Elvend  inscription  (1837),  353; 
his  attempte<l  translation  of  a 
Babylonian  brick,  355  ;  mistakes 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar for  a  form  of  prayer,  ib.j 
359 
Guebres  (or  Parsees)  of  Guzerat, 
203,  n. 


Hagek,  Jose])h  (1757-1819):  his 
*  Dissertation  on  the  Babylonian 
Inscriptions,'  1801,163;  suggests 
that  the  legend  on  the  bricks 
records  the  name  of  the  founder, 
105  ;  he  derives  the  Persepolitan 
writing  from  the  Babylonian,  and 
traces  the  hitter  to  iheClialdieans, 
ih.,  354;  the  origin  of  horizontal 
writing,  108 

Ilalevy,  J. :  disputes  the  existence  of 
Sumerian,  xvi,  336;  would  substi- 
tute 'Amardian'  for'  Median  '  for 
the  second  language,  334 

Hall  of  the  Hundred  Columns,  the, 
22,  28,  30,  45  sq..  50  sq.,  56, 
77  sqq.,  121,  129,  132 

Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  1,  7,  94, 102, 
108,  200 

Hamath,  385.  394 

Hamitian  language,  410 

Haridu,  city  of,  3.S4 

Harovu  (Tarsi),  or  Saravu  (Indian), 
219;?. 

Ilateni  or  Adini,  284 

Haug,  M.,  319 

Haupt,  Prof. :  on  Semitic  allinities 
of  JSabylonian,  351 

Hazael  of  Damascus,  385 

Heeren,  A.  H.  L. :  controversy  with 
Herder  ou  origin  of  ruins  of 
Persepolis,   82,   155 ;   introduced 


Porter's  Travels  to  Germsm 
readers,  93  sq, ;  published  Grote- 
fend's  paper  in  his  '  Historical 
Researches.'  170;i.,  176 

Herl)elot,  M.  d',  53 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas:  early  editions 
of  his  Travels  ( 1634-1638),  34  ;  his 
grotesque  engraving  of  the  ruins 
of  Perse]ioli^,  36 ;  his  account 
derived  chietly  from  Figueroa  and 
Delia  Valle,  37,  46;  later  edi- 
tions of  the  Travels  (1063),  with 
Holler's  engraving,  43 ;  singular 
description  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Columns,  45 

Hercules,  Mr. :  assistance  rendered 
to  Niebuhr  by,  76 ;  enters  the 
tombs  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  82,  84 

Herder,  J.  G.  :  controversy  with 
Heeren  on  origin  of  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  82,  155 

Herodotus :  his  veracity  and  ac- 
curacy confirmed,  114,  186,  223 
sq.,  334,  407 

Hester,  Mr.,  Ill 

Heyne,  Professor,  168 ;  first  called 
attention  to  Greek  inscription  on 
Rosetta  Stone,  169 

Hezekiah,  394 

Hieratic  writing,  in  Babylon,  194n, 

Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian :  beginning 
of  our  knowledge  of,  169 

Hillah,  the  mounds  near,  24,  162, 
192 

Hincks,  Rev.  Edward  (1792-1866  ; 
rector  of  Killyleagh,  co.  Down) : 
suggests  that  (^rmuzd  is  repre- 
sented by  the  winged  figure  in 
the  Persian  bas-reliefs,  104  ;  is  an 
early  student  of  Assyrian,  118 ; 
depreciates  Lassen's  talent  as  a 
decipherer,  258  ;  his  own  contri- 
butions devoted  chiefiy  to  the 
Susian  and  Babvlonian  columns, 
260 ;  he  reads  the  names  of 
1  Babylon,  Nineveh  (1846),  ib., 
357,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  267, 
359,  363,  373  ;  his  paper  '  On  the 
First  and  Second  Kinds  of  Perse- 
politan Writing'  (1846),  268;  he 
anticipates  Rawlinson's  supple- 
mentary note,  ib. ;  his  alphabet 
compared  with  Lassen's,  270  ;  he 
reviews  Rawlinson's  Memoirs 
(1846),  272 ;  his  three  papers  on 
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Susian    (:Median),  1846  47.  308; 
showed  (184r>)  thai  many  Susiaii 
signs  were  found  in  the  Assyrian, 
312/*. ;    he    compares    the    Kast 
India  House    inscription    with  a 
fragment   written  in  tli(>  cursive 
cliaracter,   339;    his    tabUj   com- 
paring *  certain  cursive  and  lapi- 
(hiry  characters,'  ih. ;  comparison 
witii  the  third  Persepohtan,  343, 
347 ;    the  lan«,'ua<,'e8   also   at^ee, 
348,  357  ;  tliey  are  Semitic,  350  ; 
his  method  and  its  results,  358  ; 
his  paper  of  January  1847,  360 ; 
on    the    Khorsabad    inscription, 
369  ;    Assyrian  sij^ns  are  wholly 
syllal)ic  or  ideof^raphic.   370 ;    of 
Indo-European  ori^^n  and  origin- 
ally desi<:jncd  to  represent  a  non- 
Semitic    lan^juap^c,    371    and   n. ; 
the  appendix  of  January  1850  ex- 
plains the  principle  of  Assyrian 
writing,   374 ;    influence    of   this 
essay  upon   the  study,  375  ;  his 
])apcr  *  On  the  Lan«,'uagc  and  Mode 
of   Writing   of  Assyria'   (Auj^UNt 
1850),  37();    liis  compound  sylla- 
bles, 389;  deciphers  '  Menaliem  ' 
and  '  Jelni  son   of  Omri,'  393//. ; 
p{il)er  on  tlu'  '  Assyrio-habyloniaii 
Phonetic  Characters'  (185'2),394  ; 
his  contributions  compared  with 
those    of    Uawlinson,    396 ;    his 
<;eniu8  us  a  decipherer,  405 ;   su«;- 
•^'csts  the  name  'Akkadian,'  411  ; 
his  translations  in  Layard'a' Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,'  ///.  ;  works  on 
Assyrian    mytholof^'v  and    g^rani- 
mar,  and  on  Akkadian,  412;   his 
translation  for  Fox  Talbot's  test 
inscription,   414  ;   his    f^reat    ser- 
vices ill  rewarded,  417 

Ilittite  lan^uaj^e,  336//. 

Hitzif^,  l>r.  Ferdinand  :  on  the  Per- 
sian text  of  the  Tomb  inscription 
of  Darius  (1847),  294;  he  denies 
that  Assyrian  is  Semitic,  352 

Holler's  en«^ravin«,'  of  Perstpolis 
for  Sir  T.  Herbert's  work,  43,  50, 
60 

Holstein-Gottorp,  Duke  of:  sends 
a  tradinj^  mission  to  Persia.  39 

Holtznumn,  Adolf:  his  char«;e  of 
plagiarism  against  Lassen,  222  ; 
his  contributions  to  the  decipher- 


ment of  the  Persian  column  (1845) 
262,  271  ;  he  suggests  that  the 
language  of  second  column  was 
spoken  at  Susa,  perhaps  mother 
of  Pehlevi,  313  ;  he  attempts  to 
refute  the  Finnic-Tartar  hypothe- 
sis, 319 ;  he  considers  Assvrian 
a  Persian  dialect  mingled  with 
Semitic  elements,  352 

Hommel,  Dr.  Fritz :  calls  second 
column  language '  Susian-Median ' 
and  *  Susian,'  334;  relation  of 
Median  with  Akkadian,  835  ;  his 
fifty  words  of  Kassite,  336//. 

Humboldt,  G.  von  :  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Jacquet's  work,  239 

Husvseinabad,  121 

Hyde,  Dr.  Thomas,  59  aq, 

Hvstaspes,  136 ;  name  deciphered, 
'173,  245,  262 


India,  229 

Inscriptions.     See  Achaemenian 

Ionia,  210,  219 

[skander  ( =  Alexander),  41 

Ispahan,  12;  British  Resident  es- 
tablished at  (1614),  13 

Istakhr :  seat  of  a  Viceroy  of  the 
Khalifs,  2,  69 


jAcguKT,  Eugene  (1811-38) :  his 
remarkable  precocity,  239 ;  his 
essay  on  Cuneiform  Decipher- 
ment (1838),  241 ;  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lassen,  240,  243; 
adds  six  correct  values  to  the  Per- 
sian alphabet,  244 ;  his  admira- 
tion for  Lassen's  diphthongs,  255  ; 
his  results  arrived  at  indepen- 
dentlv,  275 

Jamshid,  the  legendary  builder  of 
Persepolis,  2,  30 :  the  fourth  king 
of  Persia,  65,  75  ;  his  claims  sup- 
ported by  Herder  and  opposed  by 
Heeren,  82,  155  ;  possiiJy  iden- 
tical with  Shem,  93  ;  Grotefend 
reads  his  name  into  the  inscrip- 
tions, 180 

J  ask  (on  Persian  Gulf).  82 

Jaubert :  his  embassy  from  France 
to  Persia  (lh05),  83 

Jehu  the  son  of  Omri,  385,  39371.^ 
407 

G  G 
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Jenkinson,  Autonie  ;  visit  to  Persia 
(1501),  13 

Jerusiilem,  394 

Jesuits,  the  :  mission  at  Tauriz,  48 

Jones,  Captain,  R.N.,  111 ;  his 
drawings  of  the  figures  at  Behis- 
tun  pubHslietl  in  RawUnson's 
Memoir  (1846),  272 

Jones,  Sir  Harford :  liis  embassy  to 
Persia,  83 ;  presented  the  cele- 
brated inscription  to  India  House, 
166 

Jones,  Sir  William  :  on  Anque til's 
Zend-Avesta,  205 


Kaempfer,  Engelbert  (1651-1716) : 
liis  ground  plan  of  Persepolis,  70, 
77  ;  confers  the  name  of  'cunei- 
form '  upon  the  inscriptions,  ib. ; 
he  copies  a  twenty-four  line  in- 
scription, 71 ;  gives  the  earliestde- 
scription  of  the  Central  Edifice,  72 

Ivaleh  Sherghat,  the  Tiglath  Peleser 
inscription  from,  413 

Kassite  language,  33672. 

*Katpatuk'  (Ihnnouf  and  Lassen's 
reading  for  '  Cappadocia,'  229 

Kormanshah.  102,  108,  110,  119 

Kesem  (island  in  Persian  Gulf),  11, 
31 

Khaneh-i-Dara  (Mansion of  Darius), 
Persepolis,  2 

•  Khapirti  '  (in  Median  tcxt  = 
Amardians  of  Strabo),  325 

Khorassan  (or  Bactria),  15 

Khorsabad,  date  of  the  dynasty  of, 
385  w. 

King,  Mr.  L.  W. :  on  Semitic  affini- 
ties of  Babylonian,  351 ;  his  list 
of  329  Assyrian  signs,  379//. 

Kinneir,  Sir  ,),  Macdonald  :  on  in- 
scription at  !^Iount  Klvend,  94  ; 
on  figures  at  Behistun,  105  ;  de- 
scription of  Susa  (1810),  133; 
visits  Hillah  and  Mosul  (1808), 
192  ;  his  '  Cieograj)liical  Memoir,' 
/■/>. 

Kisli,  obelisk  of  a  King  of,  found  at 
Susa,  145 

Klaproth,  M.,  his  '  Aperru  de 
rOrigiue  des  diver^^es  Ecritures,' 
196  ;  contains  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  St.  Martin's  alphabet, 
196,  200 


Kossacan  language,  336 

Kouyunjik,  189,  341 

Kur,   river   ( =  the  '  Cyrus  '  of  the 

ancients),  25 
Kurdistan,  108 


Lapidary  cliaracters  compared  with 
their  o(juivalents  in  the  cursive 
style,  339 

Larsa,  city,  409  sq. 

Lassen,  Christian  (1800-76),  189, 
204 ;  his  fame  as  a  Sanscrit 
scliolar,  231  ;  his  essay  on  cimci- 
form  accidentally  svnchronous 
with  that  of  Burn'ouf  (1836),  222; 
Holtzmann's  unfounded  charge 
of  plagiarism,  ib. :  Lassen's  ac- 
count of  his  study  of  Inscr.  I, 
223  ;  he  deciphers  correctly  six 
to  ten  additional  signs,  224 ; 
analysis  of  his  alphabet,  225  ;  his 
identification  of  words  and  proper 
names,  229  ;  his  translation  com- 
pared with  Burnouf,  233  ;  on  the 
provinces  of  Darius,  235  :  in- 
fluence on  Jacfpiet,  240,  243  ;  on 
Bawlinson.  247 ;  his  second 
^lemoir  (1845),  253;  his  amen- 
ded alphabet,  /6. ;  his  achieve- 
ments disparaged  by  Rawlinson 
and  Plincks,  258 ;  his  complete 
translation  of  all  tlie  Persian  in- 
scriptions then  known  to  him, 
259 ;  comparison  with  RawHn- 
\        son,  261 

Laval,  M.,  412 

Lavard,  Sir  A.  H. :  entered  the 
Tomb  of  Daniel  at  Susa,  134; 
copied  two  inscriptions  and  made 
lira  wings  of  bas-relief  at  Mai  amir, 
i  135,  323 ;  his  excavations  at 
Niiiirud  and  Kouyunjik  (1845), 
341  ;  discovery  of  the  black  obe- 
I  lisk  at  Ninirud,  with  first  purely 
Assyrian  inscription  ever  deci- 
phered, ///.  ;  published  *  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains.'  and  '  Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh'  (1849),  342; 
liis  excavations  at  Nineveh  (1849- 
50),  408  ;  popularity  of  his  book, 
ib.;  his  eulogy  ofDr.Hincks,417w. 

Le  }5ruyn,  Corneille:  visited  Per 
sepolis  1704 :  he  copies  five  in- 
scriptions, 73 ;  his  criticism  and 
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lueasureinents,  74 ;  he  rejects 
Chardin's  tlicory  of  the  Jainshid 
orij^in  of  the  ruins,  IS 

Lenorinant,  Franrois  :  his  '  Lettres 
Assvriennes'  (1H71),  and  *  Choix 
de  Textes'  (1873),  3*23;  shows 
the  resemblance  of  tlie  Old 
Susian  and  Old  J^abylonian 
scripts,  ib.;  the  writing  of  Mala- 
niir  jui  earlier  form  of  Susian 
(Median),  ih. ;  both  belong  to  the 
Scvtliic  family,  324 ;  he  adheres 
to  name  of  *  Median,'  325  ;  opinion 
as  to  the  Alarodian  languages,  33G 

Lepsius,  Professor,  349 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall :  con- 
tended that  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Assyrian  could  be  restored,  410 

Library  of  Assurl)anipal,  the,  xii 

Lichtenstein,  M. :  considers  l^aln- 
lonian  bricks  date  from  seventh 
century  a.d.  :  that  the  writing 
resembles  Cutic  and  the  lan- 
guage Arabic,  167 

Lchvenstern,  Isidore,  313;  his 
♦Kssai  de  Dechiffrement '  (1845), 
343;  points  out  the  resemblance 
of  Assyrian  writing  to  tlie  third 
Persepolitan,  ih. ;  maintained 
that  it  is  a  Semitic  speech,  349  ; 
his  attempt  to  deciplier  a  Khor- 
subad  inscription,  355  ;  only 
twenty  proper  names  theii  avail- 
able, 302;  he  treats  the  signs  as 
simple  conson.ints.  304,  377  ;  the 
variants  as  homophones,  364  ;  he 
was  among  the  tirst  to  observe 
poly  phones,  365  ;  his  theory  of 
the  mechanical  union  of  con- 
sonant and  vowel,  370 

Loftus,  W.  Kennett  :  on  a  drawing 
by  Porter,  93;t. ;  his  excavations 
at  Susa  (1851  2),  125,  135  ;  dis- 
covered the  Apadana  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Miunion  with  his  inscrip- 
tion, 130;  translated  by  Norris, 
318;  foimd  some  Old  Susian  in- 
Bcri])tions  which  Kawlinson  at- 
tempted to  decipher,  322  ;  Loftus's 
explorations  of  South  Babylonia, 
40".) ;  found  a  tablet  at  Larsa 
from  which  Kawlinson  inferred 
the  existence  of  the  Akkadian 
language,  410 

Longp«'rier,  Adrian  de:  made  known 


the  Venice  Vase,  148,  292;  criti- 
cism of  Lowenstern's  identifica- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  357 ;  treat- 
ment of  Assyrian  homophones, 
360 ;  identifies  Sargon  and  Assur. 
308,  393 ;  his  aptitude  for  cunei- 
form studies,  367,  368,  405 

Luristan,  109,  125 

Luzzato,  M. :  showed  (1850)  that 
twenty-fonr  of  the  Median  signs 
corresponded  to  the  Babylonian, 
314 ;  maintained  that  Assyrian  was 
an  Indo-European  language,  352 


Macaulay,  Lord  :  disbcheved  in 
cuneiform  interpretation,  416 

Machad,  capital  of  Khorassan,  15 

McNeill,  Sir  J.,  110 

Madagascar  :  French  effort  to  found 
a  trading  colony  in  (1643),  48 

Maiana  (ancient  Atropatena),  54, 
137 

Malamir:  inscription  found  bv 
Lavard  at  (1841),  135,  137.  See 
Susian  (Old) 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  83,  107,  110, 
133,  166 

Mandelslo,  J.  A. :  visits  Murgab 
(1038)  ;  gi\es  the  earliest  known 
view  of  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  40 ; 
thought  cuneiform  signs  were 
inlaid  with  gold,  41 ;  his  engrav- 
ing of  Persepolis,  ib. ;  his  book 
translated  into  English  (1662),  42 

Mans,  Pere  Raphael  du  (Superior 
of  the  Capuchins  at  Ispahan, 
1044-96),  47,  52  .sq. 

Median  language.  Sre  Susian 
(Median) 

Medo-Assvrian  (Vannic)  writing, 
340 

Medus.  river  (of  Strabo),  25 

Menant,  Joachim :  on  the  Venice 
Vase,  292 ;  his  edition  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions,  297 ;  his 
table  of  Susian  (Median)  signs, 
308//.,  32H,  442  ;  on  the  only 
Assyrian  word  correctly  read  in 
1847,  351 ;  estimate  of  '  the  ne- 
cessary simple  syllables  '  in  Assy- 
rian. 3S8//.;  on  De  Saulcv'sconlri- 
bution  to  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, 398  ;  his  work  on  the  *  Kcri- 
t\nes    Cuneiformes'    (1800),   413 
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"Mervdasht,  plain  of,  2 

•  Meshed  i  ^lader  i  Suliiiian,'  98 

Mesopotamia,  24 

Messeth  SuUiiiien,  10 

Michaux,  i\J.,  10() 

MildeiihallJolm  (1601).  Ui 

Milliii,  M..  18:5 

Milman.  Dean :  one  of  the  jury  on 
Fox  Talbot's  test  transition, 
414 

Mina  (on  Persian  Gulf),  31 

Mithra,  130,  262 

Mohl,  M.  (Secretary  to  French 
Asiatic  Socictv)  :  his  visit  to 
Grotefond,  190  ;  sent  the  Ya<;na  to 
Iia\vlinson,247;  protested  a«^'ainst 
the  Scythic  liypothesis  about 
]\Iedian,  o^.l ;  introduced Ilincks's 
■writings  to  Continental  students 
(1848),  361  ;  decries  a  lan^'uage 
which  puz/les  translators  by 
polyphones  and  ideoi^naphs,  416 

Mouteith,  Captain :  visited  Susa 
(1810),  133 

Morales,  Father  Svmon  de  (Au<^us- 
tinian  Friar) :  his  mission  to 
Persia  by  Philip  II.  (ir)83),  12 

Mordtmaini,  M. :  his  papers  (1862, 
1870)  on  the  second  cohnnn,  322; 
his  reasons  for  calling  the  lan- 
guage Susian.  ih. :  his  endeavours 
to  prove  the  'identity'  of  the 
Median  and  Piabs  Ionian  charac- 
ters, 323;  hi>  shows  that  both 
the  newly  discovered  hinL;nages 
belonged  to  the  Scvthic  taniily, 
324 

Morgan.  J.  de  :  excavations  at  Snsa 
(1H9S).  143;  gieat  discovery  of 
bricks  ^\ith  old  Susian  ins(;rip- 
tions,  144;  his  investigatit^ns 
into  the  aniicjuitv  of  the  mounds, 

14:> 

Morier,  James  :  identifies  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  9,  8.1,  88  ;  his  compari- 
son of  the  drawings  of  Le  Bruyn, 
Chardin  and  Niebuhr  with  the 
original  sculptures.  77//.,  7S//.  ; 
publication  of  his  Travels  (1812 
and  1818j.  8(> ;  his  copy  of  the 
Cyrus  inscription,  89  ?/.,  93  ;  its 
inlluence  on  Grotefend.  178 

'  Moro,  the  constellation  of '  <Grote- 
fendj,  179,  216,  2.")7,  3.',4 

Mosul,  192,  340 


Miidray,  name  for  Egypt,  212,  235  ; 
deciphered  bv  Rawlinson,  249 

Miiller,  Max,  295 

Miinter,  F.  C.  (IMshop  of  Seeland) : 
his  paper  on  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions (1800),  155 ;  proves 
that  they  belong  to  the  Achae- 
menian  dvnastv,  ib..  170 ;  shows 
the  use  of  the  diagonal  wedge  in 
Old  Persian,  157  ;  deciphers  two 
signs  correctly,  159;  his  opinion 
as  to  meaning  of  the  legend  on 
Babvlonian  bricks.  165  ;  on  the 
writing  of  tlie  second  and  third 
colunms,  156,  299;  compares  the 
latter  to  Old  Babylonian,  337 

Murgab,  1,  59,  83,  85  8(jq. 

!Museo  Kircheriano  :  some  of  Delia 
Valle's  collection  of  antiquities 
there,  24,  74 


Nakharmi,  384 

Naksh-i-Rejeb,  82,  91 

Naksh-i-Rustam,  inscriptions  found 
at,  1  ;  Sassanian  bas-reliefs  and 
Achaemenian  tombs  there,  7  sq, ; 
inscriptions  described,  8 ;  referred 
to,  19,  29,  57,  67  sq.,  91 

Naram  Sin,  145 

Nebuchadnezzar,  47,  359,  363,  373 ; 
*  Standard  Inscription  '  of,  166 

Niebuhr,  Carsten  (1733-1815) : 
his  '  Voyage  en  Arabic  '  (1780), 
77 ;  his  valuable  copies  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  79, 
149 ;  he  is  the  first  to  observe 
that  each  colunm  is  written  in  a 
different  character,  80,  299;  he 
is  the  fn-st  to  make  an  alphabet 
of  ( )ld  Persian,  81,  149 ;  he  shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  writing 
is  to  be  read,  ih. ;  he  admits 
eight  defective  signs  into  his 
alphabet,  150,  183;  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  results,  150;  he 
makes  one  inifortunate  mistake, 
160 

Nimrod,  66 

Nimrud  :  Lavard's  excavations  at, 
341 

Nhnrud:  date  of  the  dynasty  of,  385  w. 

Nineveh,  384 
Ninni,  city  of,  384 
Nippur,  city,  409 
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Xoeldeke,  Theodor:  on  the  results 
of  the  photo^aphic  process  ap- 
plied to  inscriptions,  129 

Norris,  Edwin  :  Secretary  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  209  ;  saw  Kaw- 
liiison's  Memoir  (184(3)  through 
the  press,  '273 ;  undertakes  the 
transhiiion  of  tlie  Susian  (Median) 
column  of  tlie  liehistun  inscrip- 
tion, 307  ;  reads  a  paper  on 
the  results  of  his  study  (18.12  : 
published  18;)5),  314  ;  thinks  the 
syllahariuni  originally  devised  to 
express  a  Scythic  tongue,  317  ; 
its  Jicaivst  modern  relationship 
is  to  Volga-Finnish,  ih. ;  his 
translation  of  a  unilingual  in- 
scription, 319;  translation  of  a 
defective  inscription  at  Behistun, 
330 ;  his  work  on  Assvrian 
weights.  412  ;  author  of  the  tirst 
Assvrian  dictionary,  ih. 


Ociirs.     See  Artaxerxes  HI. 

Odoricus,  Friar:  his  visit  to  Pc  isia 
(132.")),  9??. 

( )learus  (OeKchloeger)  :  accovnit  of 
his  mission  to  I'eisia  (1637),  39; 
liis  edition  of  the  Travels  of 
Mandelslo  (a  member  of  the 
mission),  40,  42 

Olivier,  M.  :  on  Uehistun,  10.5 

•Oj^pt  rt,  .Jules:  on  the  Behistun 
inseri|)tion,  104;  his  translations 
of  Old  Susian  inscriptions  (1873, 
1876),  137,  324;  on  dt  ath  of 
C'ambyses,  289 ;  on  the  Venice 
Vase,  292  ;  his  restorations  of 
nuitilated  texts,  292,  331  ;  his 
*  haiit>ysteni  des  Altpersischen  ' 
(1847),  295;  his  tribute  to  Baw- 
linson,  2V)6 ;  his  edition  of  the 
Acliaemenian  inscriptions  (18.V2, 
1877),  296,  40();  chiims  to  have 
suggt^sted  the  Turanian  origin  of 
cvnieiform  writing,  317  71.;  and 
the  '  Finno-ouralicnne  '  origin  of 
Median  (1847),  318  //. ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Susian  (Median) 
unilingual  inscriptions  (1879), 
319 ;  his  '  Exjiedition  scienti- 
tique'  (1809),  320;  his  Susian 
(Median)  syllabarium  :  the  com- 
parison with    J  Babylonian   signs, 


ih. ;     his    *  Peuple    des    Medcs  * 
(1879),  326;  completes  the  know- 
ledge   of    language    of     second 
column,    ih. ;    comparison    with 
Weisbach,  328 ;  his  treatment  of 
the     granmiar,     330 ;      difi'erent 
views  as  to  the  people  who  spoke 
the   language   and   the   name  it 
should  hear:  Scythic,  314,  318/i. ; 
Medo-Scythic,  321,  332;  Median, 
333 ;   transcribes  cuneiform  into 
Hebrew     characters,     407 ;     his 
*  Etudes  Assyriennes '  (1857),  412 ; 
his  translation  for  Fox  Talbot's 
test,  414  ;  receives  the  prize  from 
the  Institut  (1860),  415 

Ormuz  (island  in  Persian  Gulf) :  its 
importance  in  16tli  century,  11, 
13,  24 ;  taken  by  Persians  from 
Portuguese  (1621),  31 

Onnuzd  (Auramazda),  5,  7  »</.,  104, 
136,  182,  219 

Orontes,  the,  94 

Otiara,  317 

Otter,  M.  (French  traveller) :  first 
to  call  attention  to  Behistun,  105 

Ouseley,  Sir  Gore :  his  embassy 
from  England  to  Persia  (1810), 
84  ;  *  specimens  '  of  ruins  in  his 
possession,  afterwards  given  to 
British  Museum,  86 

Ouseley,  Sir  \Villiam  :  his  estimate 
of  Jean  Struys,  58 ;  his  copies  of 
the  inscriptions,  73 ;  he  visits 
Fasa,  then  thought  to  be  the  site 
of  Pasargadae,  84 ;  he  opposes 
Morier's  claim  on  behalf  of  Mur- 
gab,  87 ;  his  visit  to  Persepolis, 
i}).  ;  his  views  of  ^lurgab,  88 ; 
his  copy  of  the  Cyrus  inscription 
came  to  the  notice  of  Grotefend, 
89,  178;  his  collection  of  Persian 
antiquities,  156 


Pacifk^ue,  Father,  47 

Parthia,  210,  219 

Pasargadae  (the  city  of  Cyrus), 
Achaemenian  ruhis  at,  8;  referred 
to,  120,  125,  130,  178 

Pehlevi  (language),  82 

Persepolis,  supposed  to  be  Shiraz, 
14,  18,  25  ;  identified  with  ruins 
at  Chehel  Minar  by  Fi^'ueroa,  IB, 
92 ;  various  opinions  as  to  their 
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orij^in,  1,  2,  14.  34,  40,  41,  o!2.  05  ; 
and  desij]^i :  a  tomb,  18;  teuiplo, 
20,  47,  5'2.  57,  (KJ,  78,  92  ;  palace. 
18, 34, 75  :  importauce  of  question 
to  deciplierinent,82,  155  ;  details 
of  ruins.  2-7  ;  described  by  Goii- 
vea.  14 :  Fic^ueroa,  18 ;  Delia 
Yalle,  25  ;  Herbert,  34 ;  Man- 
delslo,  41  ;  Herbert's  second  ac- 
count, 43  ;  l>aulier,  50;  Thevenot, 
55 ;  Chardin,  60 ;  earliest  en- 
jrravin^^s  :  by  Herbert,  30  :  Man- 
delslo,  41 ;  Herbert,  second  view, 
43;  later  \iews  bv  Daulier,  50, 
59  ;  Chardin,  61  :  Kaempfer,  69  : 
Niebuhr,  77  ;  Texier.  115  ;  Flan- 
din,  121 :  Stolzc,  128 ;  p'ound 
plan  1)>  Chardin,  63;  Ivacmpfer, 
70;  inscriptions  found  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxcs  I.  and  Ar- 
taxerx(  s  I  IT..  6 

Persia:  its  relations  with  Europe 
in  15th  and  KHh  centuries,  9, 
11 ;  missions  to,  12^7. ;  European 
connnerce  with,  13  ;  suspension 
of  diphnnatic  relations  with 
Euro])(  an  countries.  83  ;  English 
oflicers  sen.t  to  train  the  Sliah's 
armv  {1S33|,  108;  withdrawal  of 
the  Ihiti^Vi  Mission  (1S38),  110; 
recent  concessions  to  France  to 
carry  on  arcli;f(^l(>gical  exca\a- 
tions  throuLchuut  Persia.  143 

Persian  (OMi,  lauL^niagc  of  first 
cohunn  :  the  eailicst  alphabet  cf 
siirns  foruK  d  by  Xicbuln-.  141; 
tlieir  dcciplicini'-nt  tii'st  attenif)- 
ted  b.\  Tycli-en  (17US).  151  :  and 
Miinter  ilSOOi,  155;  (irotefriid 
deci):>h(  rs  n:imes  of  the  Acliae- 
menian  kings  (1802).  173;  tlie 
contiil)Ut  1'.]^  made  by  St.  Mar- 
tin (iS-i.,  ,  \\):^\  and  Kask  (1820), 
202;  tbc  t?i^]>:  accompli^lu'd  by 
BurjiouC  (ls;;Oi,  200:  and  Fas- 
sen  (l.s:;c.i.  221,  and  (IS-l-t), 'J50  ; 
contiil>uti()n-;  of  .[atapiet  and 
Beer,  23S;  Kawlinson,  245.  272, 
295;  Holt/niann,  202:  Tlincks, 
2()6 ;  th(>  criticisms  of  BenFey, 
288;  it  aftoidcd  the  kev  to  de- 
ciplu  r  iIk  other  cohnims,  \i ; 
conjectui(s  as  to  its  linguistic 
alHnitics.x.  LV2. 150, 1()7, 184,  204, 
220,  257.— 8ee  Appendix  A  and  V>. 


Peters,  Dr. :  results  of  his  excava- 
tions at  Nippur,  xv 

Phariuiches,unilingual  seal  cylinder 
of,  148 

Philip  11.  (of  Spain  and  Portugal)  r 
his  embassy  to  Persia  (1583),  12  ; 
another  nnssion  (1601),  13 

Pictorial  representations  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  summary  of, 
to  end  of  17th  century,  59 

Pinches,  Theo.  G. :  on  differences, 
between  Assyrian  and  Semitic 
languages,  351 ;  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Layard's  inscriptions,. 
41Di. 

Place,  M.,  (1851  54)  409 

l^latform,  the,  56  sq. 

Polvar,  river,  2,  7,  25 

l\)lyhistor,  394 

Porch,  the,  20.  50  sq.,  55,  65, 71,  78,. 
122.  124,  130 

Porter,  Sir  Robert  Ker:  his  draw- 
ings of  Persepolis,  64,  78w. ;  his 
yisit  to  Murgab  and  Persepolis, 
(1818),  90:  importance  of  his- 
drawings,  //^  ;  suggests  that  the 
tomb  at  Naksh-i-Kustam  was  that 
of  Darius,  92 ;  he  was  long  *  the 
oracle  of  the  archaeologists,'  93?/.  r 
his  visit  to  Blount  Elyend,  95  ; 
he  sketches  tlie  figures  at  Behis- 
iun,  105 

Portugal  :  desire  of  trade  with 
Persia,  23 :  contest  with  Persia 
(1020),  30:  rosuU,  31;  finally 
driven  from  Persian  Oulf,  32 

Postellus,  the  alphabets  in,  47 

Proto-Chaldean  (later  called  Akka- 
'     dian).  410 

Prinsep,  ^Ir.  James  (Secretary  of 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta)  :  in 
correspondence  with  Jac{piet,  240 

Puli  Xcu  (New  Bridge)  over  the 
'  Kur '  ( ^-  'Cyrus'  of  the  ancients), 


2;) 


Purchas  :  alphabets  borrowed  from 

Gromex,  47 
*  I'urchas,  his  Pilgrims,'  letters   of 

Figueroa  in,  IK//.,  19 


Bask,  K.  (1782  1832).  183,  200  ;  an 
early  founder  of  Comparatiye 
I'hilology,  202 ;  suggests  correct 
termination  of  genitive  plural  in 
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Ohl  Persian,  which  adds  two  cor- 
rect vahies  to  the  alplmbet,  208 ; 
lie  leads  to  the  decipherment  of 
'  Achaeiuenian.'  ih. 

Hassan,  Mr.  llorinuzd :  had  prac- 
tical direction  of  excavations  at 
Bagdad (1851),408 ;  discoveredthe 
inscription  of  Tigl.'ith  Peleser,  ib. 

Rawlinson,  Canon :  his  Memoir  of 
his  brother.  Sir  Henry,  106//.,  295 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henrv  Creswicke 
(1810  95)  :  on  the  Behistun  in- 
scription,  lOG ;  t)Hicer  in  Indian 
army.  107  ;  sent  to  Persia  on 
military  duty  (188:i).  108;  copies 
inscriptions  at  Mount  Elvend  and 
liehistun  (1h;^.')  7),  ih.;  ordere<l 
to  Candahar  (1840),  111  ;  appoin- 
ted Political  Aj^'ont  at  Bagdad 
(IS  14),  ib.;  resumes  work  at  Be- 
histun, //). ;  Memoir  on  Persian 
Column  (1H4H),  112,272;  Second 
Memoir  on  Babylonian  Colunm 
(lHi9),  114,  :)86;  visited  Susa 
(IKJO),  184 

Rawlinson  :  Sir  Iliiiry,  decipher- 
ment of  Persian  Colunm  :  identi- 
fies ei«,diteen  cuneiform  charnc- 
ters,  24.">;  independently  of  Grot( - 
fend,  246 ;  completes  alphabet, 
ha\  ing  borrowed  only  two  lett(?rs, 
248  ;  deciphers  two  signs  wron;;ly 
valued,  249  ;  chief  merit  in  trans- 
lation. 219:  c«)mpared  with  Las- 
sen, 261  ;  the  Supplement.'iry  Note 
Ils46),  2()H  ;  cljiims  to  originality 
of  disco\erv  examined,  27.') ;  his 
alpliabet  in  JH4(),  279  ;  notes  on 
the  grannnar,  284;  his  conjee-' 
tural  restoration^,  28(>;  complete 
translation  ot  all  tlie  inscri})tions 
in  Old  I'ersian.  291  8;  re\i>es  the 
Behistun  inscription  for  George 
Kawlinson's  '  Herodotus'  (1H.")H), 
and  a^Min  for  'Records  of  tlie 
I'ast'  (1878),  297 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henrv  :  on  th(» 
Susian  (Median)  Cohnnn  :  first 
scliolar  to  malve  a  long  translation 
from  it,  287.  80() ;  recognises  it^ 
Scythic  afhnities,  806 ;  aban- 
doned its  further  study  and  pre- 
sented his  notes  to  Mr.  Norris,  807 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henrv  :  deci|)her- 
mcnt  of  the  Bal)vlonian  Colunm  : 


on  the  varieties  of  writing,  845^ 
849 ;  ho  definitelv  settles  its 
Semitic  aflinity,  851 ;  his  pro- 
gress down  to  1847,  868  ;  recog- 
nises '  Nebuchadnezzar,'  3G8  ; 
his  difhculty  with  proper  names, 
869,  388  ;  his  delay  in  publica- 
tion wrongly  censured,  377  ;  his 
papers  on  the  '  Inscriptions  of 
Assyria  and  liabylon  '  (January 
and  February  1850),  379  ;  resuli^s 
compared  with  Hincks,  380,  387, 
896 ;  Black  Obelisk  inscription, 
383  ;  hirge  nmnbers  of  historical 
names  brought  to  light,  885,  398, 
407 ;  publication  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  (1851),  886  ;  treat- 
ment of  syllables,  380,  887??. ;  his 
translations  compared  with  Ue 
Saulcy  and  Bezold,  890  ;  he  and 
Hincks  share  between  them  the 
honour  of  accomplishing  the  task 
of  deciphering  the  Babylonian 
signs,  897 ;  their  exceptional 
genius,  405 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  :  subsequent 
career :  retmned  to  Bagdad  to 
supervise  excavations  (1851), 
40H;  detected  tlie  existence  of 
Sumerian  or  Akkadian  (1855), 
410;  Director  of  K.  India  Com- 
pany, member  of  Parliament, 
l,>ritisli  envo.N  to  Persia,  416; 
undertook  sui:)ervision  of  *  In- 
scriptit)ns()f  Western  Asia  '  (1859- 
Ih4),  ih.:  at  the  India  Othce 
(1868),  417;  his  death  (1895), 
//'. ;  over\\  helmed  with  honours 
from  learned  Societies, //>.;  K.C.B. 
in  1856  :  subsecjuent  honours  due 
to  ])olitical  s<r\  ices,  if). 

Renn;-at,  Abel  (French  Orientalist), 
289 

Reiiaii,  Ernest,  xvi.  852 

Rennell.  Major:  identified  Susa 
with  Shus,  182 

Resident  agents  of  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  Companies 
Settled  in  Persia,  4H,  54 

Rhaues,  817 

Rich.  Claudius  J.,  British  Resident 
at  Bagdad  (1808  21)  :  visits  Mur- 
gab  and  Persepolis  (1821),  98; 
copies  the  inscriptions,  99 ;  he 
collects    examples    of     Assyrian 
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writinf^s  1H7,  19.'),  340;  visits 
Babylon,  and  makes  a  collection 
of  anti(iuili«s,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  11)8;  his  Memoir  on 
liahylonian  inscriptions  (1817), 
ib.  ;  su«:t,'e.sts  that  the  .second  IVr- 
sepolitan  \vasthelan<^aaf;cof  Susa, 
li)4  ;  he  accepts  Grotefcnd's  con- 
clusions, 105  ;  his  correspondence 
with  him,  /7^ ;  publication  of  his 
hook  delayed  until  1839, 251, 3::}8, 
340 

Bochette,  Raoul,  240 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  43 

Rosetta  Stone,  the,  109 

Ross.  Dr.,  109 

Russell,  Lord  John:  su^'i^estcd 
(lovernment  i^a-ant  (1851)  in  aid 
of  Rawlinson's  work,  386;  per- 
sonal ;^ift  towards  the  Ba^'(hul  ex- 
cavations. 40S 

Rusta.m,  bas-relief  of,  10,  29 

Sacy,  Silvcstre  de,  his  sujj^t,'(  stion  to 
Milliter.  161  ;  c()iifntalion  of 
Lichteiisttiirs  theories,  167;  his 
account  of  (iiotefend's  discovc^ry 
(1803),  169,  173,  175,  179;  his 
reading,'  of  the  PehlcNi  inscrip- 
tion at  Nak^li  i-Ru^t.am,  171:  his 
Mifj^«;estic)n  with  re^'ard  to  (^r- 
ijiu/d.  iSl  ;  ou  the  varieties  of 
cuneiform  character,  183 ;  lie 
doubts  the  Aalitiitv  t)f  Cirolefeiurs 
discoxerv.  191 

St.  Martin",  M..  9('»,  109;  his  [.aper 
(Ui  the  inscriptions  n)S23),  1V»6  ; 
criticises  (irotefend's  method, 
197;  his  ><uec(  ssful  treatiiKiit  of 
*Goshtas]),'  199;  he  introduces 
(irotefend  to  b'rance.  202  ;  e\;im- 
ple  of  his  transliteration,  208>j. 

Salbaneke,  Jos.ph  (1609).  13 

Salmaucser  (or  Shalmanescr)  II. 
(Ninev(^li  :  Rawlinson's  '  Tenicli- 
bar  JI.'),3S3,  394 

Samaria,  ca.pt ure  of.  by  Sar;^'on,393 

Samson,  alK  i^c  d  lii^nre  of,  atChehel 
Millar,  9  .S'/. 

Sapcii'iS,  the  (of  Herodotus):  Las- 
sen's su}i]>oscd  identitication  of, 
227  Av/. 

Saran.L,Ma,  219 

Sara_\u  (or  llaroyu  ),  219;/. 

Sarcey,  Coinit  de :   his  political  and 


exploriiif^  mission  from  France  to 
Persia,  117  677. 

Sarj,-on,  356,  361,  365,  369,  373,  385,. 
393 

Sar-i-Pul-i-Zohab,  119 

Sar/ec,  M.  de:  his  inscriptii^ns  from 
Tello,  xiv 

Sassanian  period,  bas-reliefs  of,  at 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  7,  10 

Saulcy,  F.  de:  an  early  student  of 
Assyrian,  113,  302.  342  ;  essays 
on  Susian  (Median)  in  'Journal 
Asiatique'  (1849  50),  309;  his 
erroneous  treatment  of  the  svlla- 
barv,  311  ;  his  useful  indication 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  si/^ns 
to  the  I'eisian,  312  ;  its  Scythic 
orit,'in  confirmed  by  liis  studies, 
314  :  his  treatment  of  a  Vannic 
inscription,  349  ;  his  essays  on 
Assyrian  (1847).  362;  his  insis- 
taiu-e  on  the  Semitic  mode  of 
writing',  377;  his  transliterations 
and  translations  compared  witli 
Biawlinson,  390  ;  his  criticisms  of 
llincks's  svUabarium,  395  ;  ex- 
amination  of  his  claims  as  a  de- 
cipherer, 397  ;  he  atforded  no  as- 
sistance to  Rawlinson,  400;  his 
work  on  the  Khorsabad  Bull  in- 
scri])tion  (1850 1,  401  ;  his  essay 
in  'Journal  Asiaticpie"  (1854), 
402;  his  comparative  failure  as  a 
decipherer,  403 

Sayce.  A.  11. .  81;/.  ;  his  translation 
of  OKI  Susian  inscriptions,  137, 
:>24  ;  relation  of  the  lan<^'ua<^^e  of 
Malamir  to  Susian  (Median),  /7>. ; 
prefers  to  call  the  latter  '  Elamite ' 
or  else  '  Amardiaii.'  325  ;  his  '  re- 
vised list  of  the  syllabarium,  /6. ; 
its  linguistic  relationship  to  Akka- 
dian, 335  ;  his  decipherment  of 
Vannic  (1893  94),  336;/.  ;  on  the 
Semitic  '  alhnities '  of  Baby- 
lonian, 351 

Scheil.  Father,  146,  384 

Schlegel,  Professor,  203n.,  '221 

Schulz,  Professor:  co[)ies  inscrip- 
tions at  Van  and  Mount  P^lvend, 
95-96  ;  his  papers  published  by 
P.urnouf,  96,  340 

Scvthic  of  ancient  Klamites  and  that 
of  Southern  Piabylonia :  relation 
not  vet  determined,  137 
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Seal  cylinders,  148 

Sefy,  Shah,  39 

Seniiraniis  and  the  rock  of  Be- 
histun,  102 

Sennacherib  :  inscription  of,  on  a 
cylinder  atKouvunjik,  translated 
by  Fox  Talbot/lH^J  ;  Grotefend's 
copperplate  of  it,  ih.;  referred  to, 
861,  8(39,  878,  385,  893  ;  Annals 
of,  at  Kouyunjik,  894 

Serlio,  Sobastiano  (Bolo«,mese  archi- 
tect, 1584)  :  incorrectly  supposed 
to  have  drawn  the  Chehel  Minar, 
10 

Shapoor,  108 

Shiraz,  2  ;  believed  by  Gouvea  to 
be  the  ancient  Persepolis,  14 ;  by 
Figueroa,  to  be  Cyropolis,  17; 
by  Ferrari,  to  be  Persepolis,  25  ; 
English  merchants  at,  76 

Shirley,  Robert  :  his  relations  with 
Gouvea,  and  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  15,  82  ;  employed 
by  Shah  Abbas  as  Envoy  to  Euro- 
pean Courts,  82;  mission  from 
England  to  Persia  to  test  validity 
of  his  credentials,  33  sqq.  ;  result 
of  mission:  death  of  Shirley,  88 

Shuster,  109,  184 

Sidon,  885 

Sippara,  145 

Skiimer,  Mr.,  43 

Smith,  George :  his  mission  to 
the  East  bv  the  •Daily  Tele- 
graph,'  894  ;  resumed  Uawlin- 
son's  excavations  in  1878,  411; 
his  working  assistant  on  the  '  In- 
scriptions of  ^Vestern  Asia,'  416  ; 
Smitli's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Assyrian,  ih. 

Sogdiana,  219 

Solomon,  suj)posc'd  Palace  of,  at  Per- 
sepolis. 1  ;  tomb  of  his  Motlier 
(so-called)  at  Pasargadae,  8,  10  ; 
brid'je  said  to  have  been  built  bv 
him,  9 

Soutlurn  Babylonia,  exploration  of, 
by  Mr.  Loftus,  409 

Spiegel,  M. :  his  transliteration  and 
translation  of  Ee  Bruyn  No.  181, 
288  :  his  translation  of  the  Go- 
mates  passage  in  Beliistun  inscrip- 
tion, 291  and  n. ;  on  Venice  Vaso, 
292;  his  edition  (1862)  of  all 
the  Persian  inscriptions,  297 


Staircase,  the,  51,  55,  62  sq.,  72  sq., 
130 ;  differing  accounts  of  the 
number  of  its  steps,  60 

Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (also  called  East  India 
House  Inscription),  166 

Stern,  M.  (of  Gottingen),  413 

Stewart,  Mr. :  obtains  copies  of 
Mount  El  vend  inscriptions,  95, 
206 

Stolze,  Herr:  his  photographs  of 
Persian  antiquities,  128 ;  his 
photogrannnetric  plan  of  Perse- 
polis, ih. ;  general  estimate  of 
the  plates,  130 

Strnys,  Jean  ('  the  lying  traveller ') : 
his  '  Tomb  of  Persepolis,'  58 

Subterraneous  passages  at  Chehel 
Minar  and  Naksh-i-Kustam,  67  sq, 

Suez  Stone  inscription,  a  quadri- 
lingual  found  in  1800,  146,  166 

Sumerian,  the  ancient  Scythic  lan- 
guage of  Irak,  xiv  ;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Susa,  144  ;  import- 
ance of  the  discovery,  824,  385  ; 
called  Akkadian  by  Hincks,  410 

Sumerians,  the  founders  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Western  Asia,  xiii,  410 

Susa,  discovery  of  Achaemenian 
ruins  and  inscriptions  at,  109^ 
125,  132  45  ;  described  by  Loftus 
(1850),  135;  Dieulafoy  (1885), 
188;  De  Morgan  (1899),  143; 
cimeiform  name  of,  235 

Susian  \  ^ledian]  language  of  second 
column :  the  decipherment  ac- 
complished by  Westergaard 
(1844  5),  300;  Hincks  (1846  7), 
808;  De  Saulcv  (1850),  809; 
Norris  (1852-5),  807,  814  ;  Oppert 
(1859),  820;  Sayce  (1874),  825; 
Oppert  (1879).  826;  number  of 
signs,  802,  821.  828  ;  their  re- 
semblance to  Persia  n  and  As- 
syrian, 812,  816,  820,  321,  823; 
language  syllabic,  299,  800,302, 
827  ;  the  ideograms,  828 ;  the 
determinatives,  298,  808;  sup- 
posed to  be  Aryan,  299,  309; 
Semitic,  818  ;  half  Semitic,  half 
Aryan,  839  ;  shown  to  belong  to 
the  Altaic  branch  of  Turanian, 
805,  814,  317,  319,  321,  835; 
variously  called  Median,  ;i04, 
825,    883 ;    Scythic,    307,    814  ; 
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Medo-Scythic,  321,  8?3.-5 ;  Su>ian, 
806,  822,*  884  ;  Elamiteor  Auiar- 
dian,325,  884  ;  *  Anzaiiisch,'  884  ; 
Susian-Mediaii,  884;  New  Susian, 
884  ;  supposed  to  be  laii^iia;jfe  of 
Susa.  818  ;  of  pastoral  tribes  of 
Persia,  817 ;  of  northern  ^kdia, 
f321  ;  of  the  Scvthic  hordes,  814  : 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Persia,  or 
Medians,  82i3 ;  of  Median  dy- 
nasty of  Dejoces,  888.  See  Ap- 
pendix C. 

:Susian  [Old; :  loii*,'  inscription  dis- 
covered by  Kawlinson  ( 188(5), 
184,  187,  822;  others  by  Dieula- 
fov  (iHSo),  189;  and  De  Morv'.m 
(1899),  144;  a  dialect  of  it  found 
at  Malaniir,  185  ;  their  relations 
to  Susian  (Median)  and  Snnie- 
rian,  187,  828 ;  translated  by 
Oppert  and  Sayee,  ih, 

*  Susra  Inscription,'  tlie,  184  u. 

Sutherland,  Captain,  84 


Tabriz,  108 

Tak  Kasra  (near  Ba-^dad),  stone 
found  at  (the  Caillou  Mieliauxi, 
166 

Takht-i-Postan,  Sassanian  inscrip- 
tions at,  copied  by  Flaiidiu.  11*.> 

Takht-i-("ai  Khusrau  (Tin-one  of 
Cyrus),  Tersepolis,  2 

Takht-i-JanisInd  (Throne  of  Jani- 
shid),  Persepolis.  2 

Talbot.  H.  Fox  :  he  translates  the 
Amials  of  Sennacherib,  1H9  ; 
and  other  important  inscrip- 
tions, 412;  he  proposes  to  sub- 
ject the  knowled«;e  of  Assyrian 
to  a  test  translation,  418  ;  names 
of  the  translators,  ih.  ;  \erdicl  of 
the  jury  of  examiner^,  414 

Tasker,  Mr.  (Enj^dish  traveller): 
his  thre<^  inscriptions  from  Xaksh- 
i-Uustam  tomb,  298 

Tauris.  04 

Tavernier,  J.  P.  (l()Or)  89)  :  Ins 
travels,  49;  in  Tersia  with  Haulier 
J>eslandes  and  Tlu'venot.  ih.;  at 
Persepolis:  linds  nothing;  worth 
admiring'  in  the  ruins.  'jT 

Taylor,  C'oloiu'l  (liritish  lusidmt 
at  Paj^dad),  109,  111  ;  his  j)rism 
from    Nine\eh    (1880),    ;U0 ;   as- 


sisted Mr.  Loftils  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Southern  Pabylonia,  409 

Teispes,  24r) 

Tello,  xiv 

•  Temenbar  II.'  (Nineveh  :  Rawlin- 
son's  reading  for  Salmaneser  II.), 
888 

Texier,  Charles  F.  M.,  94:  his 
travels  in  Persia  (1840),  115  ;  he 
excels  in  measurements,  but  his 
work  superseded  by  that  of 
Flandin,  117 

Thevenot,  J.  de  (1683-67):  his 
Oriental  travels  suggested  by 
d'llerbelot,  53 ;  joins  Daulier 
Deslandes  and  Chardin  at  Perse- 
polis,  5 1 ;  his  description  of  the 
ruins :  he  gives  first  adequate 
accomit  of  the  bas-reliefs,  56 ; 
describes  the  interior  of  a  tomb, 


57 


Thimar.  9 

Tiglath  Peleser,  408,  412  sq. 

Tombs:  at  (Miehel  Minar,  22,  51, 

50,   68;   of   Naksh-i-Rusiam,   2; 

'  Tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon 

at   Pasargadae,   8,  10 ;  '  Tomb  of 

Daniel '  (Susa),  183  «(/. 
Townlcy,  Mr.,  his  private  collection 

of  anti(iuities,  150 
Trilingual  inscriptions.    Sec  Achae- 

menian  inscriptions 
Turanian  origin    of  the  cuneiform 

writing,  220 
Two  Headlands,  Port  of  the  (Persian 

(iulf),  81 
Tychsen,  O.  (1.,  of  Rostock:  makes 

the  earliest  attempt  to  decipher 

the  inscriptions  (1798),  151 
Tvre,  885 


Unilingual  inscriptions,  148 
Upper  Karun,  valley  of  the,  135 
Ur,  city,  409 

Uradhians  (people  of  Ararat^), 836n. 
Unnia,  126 


Vallk,  rietro  della  :  visits  Persia 
(1()17) :  identities  the  mounds  at 
Hillah  with  site  of  Pabvlon.  24  ; 
madc^  the  first  collection  of  Baby- 
l(uiian  bricks  brought  to  Europe. 
24,  162  ;  his  description  of  Perse- 
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polis,  26;  copies  five  ciinoiforni 
signs,  28,  32  ;  considers  the  ruins 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  29; 
gives  the  earliest  account  of  the 
tombs  of  Naksh-i-Rustam,  29 ; 
his  letters  not  published  till  1G58, 
32 

Van,  inscriptions  found  at,  1,  206 

Vannic  language,  '636 ti, ;  writing, 
846 

Variants:  Assvrian  scribes  made 
use  of  Table  J  of,  348 

Vases, '  holy' :  import  of  inscriptions 
on,  354 

Vases  with  identical  inscriptions, 
148 

Vasti,  Queen  (wife  of  Artaxerxes),14 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W. :  his  work  on 
'  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,'  94  ;  en- 
deavours to  popularisf  cuneifonn 
study,  407 

Vendidad,  original  text  of,  brought 
to  England,  204 ;  Anquetil's  work 
on  it,  204  sq. 

*  Venice  Vase,'  the,  148 

Vidal,  M.  (dragoman  at  Aleppo)  : 
sends  Prof.  Schulz  copies  of  Mount 
El  vend  inscriptions,  95 


Wkisrac'H,  F.  n. :  on  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  second  column  (1890), 
297 ;  treatment  of  vowels  in  his 
syllabary,  312  ;  translation  of  the 
unilingual  inscription  at  Perse- 
polis, 319  ;  liis  results  compared 
with  Oppert,  326  32;  calls  the 
language  New  Susian.  334 

Weissbaeh,  F.  H.,  and  W.  liang  :  on 
the  old  Persian  inscriptions 
(1893),  297 

AVestergaard,  N.  L. :  copies  the  in- 
t-criptions  in  the  Porch  at  Perse- 
polis, and  on  Tomb  of  Darius  at 
Naksh-i-Kustani  ( 1843),  102,  121, 
123,  130  ;  liis  exceptional  (juali- 
tications,  252  ;  he  undertakes  the 


translation  of  the  Susian  (Median) 
colunm,  253,  255,  301  ;  found  a 
farther  list  of  proper  names  on 
tomb  inscriptions,  300 ;  summary 
of  his  results,  302 ;  establishes 
the  atfinity  of  the  Susian  (Median) 
with  the  Seythic  family  of  lan- 
guages, 305 

WhcwcU,  Professor:  one  of  the 
jury  on  Fox  Talbot's  test  transla- 
tion, 414 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  148;  one 
of  the  jury  on  Fox  Talbot's  test 
translation,  414 

Williams,  Sir  W.  F.,  135 

Wilson,  Professor  (President  of 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1852) : 
regarded  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
as  still  '  merely  dumb  memorials 
of  antiquity,'  413;  one  of  the 
jury  on  Fox  Talbot's  test  trans- 
lation, 414 

Witte,  of  Rostock,  162 


Yacna,  Burnouf  8  Commentary  on 

the.  20(;,  247 
Yehuda  (Judah),   in   a   Khorsabad 

inscription,  385,  394 


Xkuxks:  buildings  at  Persepolis,  2, 
6,  28,  50,  55,  62;  drawn  bv 
Niebuhr,  77,  117;  by  Flandiii, 
121, 124 ;  photographed  by  Stolze, 
129 ;  his  bricks  found  at  Susa, 
136  ;  name  deciphered  by  Grote- 
I'end,  173  ;  inscriptions  at  Perse- 
polis on  Porch,  6,  100,  102 ;  on 
stairs  and  palaces,  6,  73,  79,  99  ; 
at  Van  and  Elvend,  95,  206;  on 
Caylus  Vase,  146,  148 


Zend-Avksta,     the, 

204  «Y.,  256m. 
Zohab,  134 
Zoroaster,  203 


173,     203?i., 
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Divisions  of  British  India.     8vo.,  215. 
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Churchill  (Winston  Spencer,  M.P.). 


The  River    War  :   an   Historical 

Account  of  the  Reconquest  of  the  Soudan. 
Edited  by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  and  51  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  Angus  McNeill.    Fitzfi^bbon. — Arts 


Falkiner. — Studies  in  Irish  His- 
tory AND  Biography^  Mainly  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  Litton 
Falkiner.     8vo.,  I2i.  td,  net. 


UNDER    Arms  : 


Also  with  7   Photogravure   Portraits  of 
Generals, etc.    2  vols.    Medium  8vo.,  365. 

The    Story  of   the    Malakand 

Field  FoRCSy  1897.  With  6  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crown  Svo.,  3s.  td. 

London  toLadysmith  viAPretoria  . 

Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Ian   Hamilton's  March.      With 

Portrait  of  Lieut.-General  Ian  Hamilton, 
and  10  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Corbett  (Julian  S.). 
Drake   and    the    Tudor  Navy^ 

with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England 
as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Maps,  a  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  165. 

The  Successors  of  Drake,    With 

4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.,  2ij. 

Creighton    (M.,    D.D.,    Late    Lord 

Bishop  of  J^ondon). 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
ROMEt  1378- 1527.  6  vols.  Cr.  Svo., 
55.  net  each. 

Queen  Elizabeth.    With  Portrait 

Crown  Svo.,  51.  net. 

Historical  Essays  and  Reviews > 
Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.  Crown 
Svo.,  5*.  net.  [Nearly  ready, 

Dale. —  The  Principles  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  By  Lucy 
Dale,  late  Scholar  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.,  65. 

De  Tocqucville. — Democracy  in 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqubville. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
2  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  its. 

Dickinson. — The  Development  of 
Parliamest  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 
Svo.,  71.  6d. 


an  University  Man  in  Khaki.  By  Maurice 
FiTzoiBBON,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
University,  late  Trooper  and  Sergeant- 
Major,  45th  Company  (Irish  Hunt  Con- 
tingent) Imperial  Yeomanry.  With  6  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Fitzmaurice.  —  Charles  William 
Ferdinand^  Duke  of  Brunswick:  an 
Historical  Study.  By  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2  Portraits. 
Svo.,  ts.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England^  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  Svo., 
31.  td.  each. 

The   Divorce  of  Catherine    of 

A r agon.    Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Ar- 
mada^ and  other  Essays.    Cr.  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols.  Cr.Svo., 

lOS.  td. 

English  Seamen  in  the  SiXTEsimf 
Century. 

Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  5  Photo- 
gravure Plates  and  x6  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Large  Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

*  Silver  Library  *  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.,  35. 6c£. 


The   Council 

Svo.,  35.  6d. 


OF  Trent.     Crown 


Shor  t  Studies  onGrea  t  Subjects, 

Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.    24$. 

'  Silver  Library '  Edition.    4  vols.   Cro^wn 
Svo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

CjBSar  :  a  Sketch.     Cr.  Svo,  35.  Sd. 

Selections  from  the  IVritincs  of 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Allen,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6«l. 
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Fuller. — Egypt  and  the  Hinter-  Gross. —  The  Sources  and  Litera- 
LAxn.  By  I-'kepkric  W.  Fuller.  With  I  tl're  of  Exglish  His'roR)\  from  the 
Frontispiece  and  Map  of  Li,'ypt  and  the  Earliesi  TiMEii  lO  about  1485.  By 
Sudan.     8vo.,  loi.  6f/.  net.  1       Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.     Svo.,  185.  net. 


Gardiner  (Samuel  Kawson,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.). 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  I.  to  the  Outhreak  of  the  i 
Civil  War,   1603-164.1.     10  vols.     Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net  each.  1 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
IV'.rA',  164-4-1619.  4V0IS.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net 
each. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  ' 
AND   THE  Protectorate.       1649- 1660. 
Vol.L  1 649- 165 1.  With  14  Maps.  8vo.,2ii. 
Vol.    IL       165 1 -1654.       With     7     Maps.  | 
8vo.,  JLis.     Vol.  in.   1 654- 1 656.     With  6  ' 
Maps.     8vo.,  21J. 

Tjik  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land. With  378  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  top,   I2i. 

Also  in  rhn€  Volumes^  price  4J.  each. 

What    Gi'npoiyder    Plot     Was, 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Cromwell' s    Place    in    Hlstorw 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxlord.     Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  td. 

Olii'fr  Cromwell.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr()\%n  hvo.,  5s.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To-day : 

Outlines  ot  its  P'ormatiDn  and  Development. 
Hy  '  Veritas'.     Crown  8\o.,  65.  net. 

Graham. — Roman  Ai-rua  :  an  Out- 
line ot  the  History  of  tlie  Ronidn  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Atrica,  hased  cliiefly  upon 
Inscrjj-'tions  and  Monumental  Remains  m 
that  Country.  Hy  .Ai.j  xanpkr  Ciraham, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.l.B.A.  Witli  30  repr»>ductions 
ol  Original  Drawings  h\  the  Author,  and 
1    Maps.      Svc,    16s.   net. 

Greville. — A  [ournai  of  the  Reigns 
OF  Kin.  GEORiiE  IV .,  A'/.n'c;  William  /T., 
A\D  QUEES  Victoria.  iJy  Charles  C.  F. 
Gkemlle.  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  M.  each. 


Hamilton. — Historical  Record  of 
THE  14///  [Kis'Gs]  Hussars,  from  a.d.  1715 
to  A.n.  igoo.  By  Colonel  Henry  Black- 
BURNE  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford :  late  CommandinLj  the  Regiment. 
With  15  Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc., 
in  Photogravure,  and  m  .Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  410.,  gilt  edge.s.  ^zs.  net. 


HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Irade  to  the  United  States  op 
Am  ERIC  Ay  103.S-1870.  By  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  75.  6</. 

The  Contest  oyer  the  Ratificaton 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  S.  B.  Harding, A.M.  8vo.,6i. 

A  Cri  tic  a  l  S  tudy  of  Nl  -l  l  ifica  tion 
IN  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F.  Houston, 
A.M.     8vo.,  65. 

Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
IX  THE  Cxi  TED  States.  By  Frederick 
W.  Dallinger,  A.m.     8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni- 
ciFAL  History,  ixcludixg  Gilds  axd 
Parliamentary  Retresextation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  125. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties 
in  the  North  West.  By  Theodore  C. 
Smith,  Ph.D.     8vo,  75.  6</. 

The  Provincial  Gouernor  in  the 
Exglish  Coloxies  of  North  America. 
By  EvARis  BouTELL  Greene,  hvo.,  71.  6// 

The  County  Pa  la  tine  of  Durham. 

a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.   By  Gail- 
LAKU  Tho.mas  Lapslev,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  105.  6</. 


H  il  1 .  —  A  /  liRR  I  Y  DOCU  MEN TS.       With 

Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical  Coiti- 
ments  drawn  from  various  Writers.  Selected 
and  Prepared  hy  Mabel  Hill.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  hy  Albert  litSMNKLL 
Hart,  Ph.D.     Large  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 
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Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.) 


Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,and  Rev. William  Hunt, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo., 
3i.  6rf.  each. 


Bristol.  By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.         By      Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.      By  Mon- 
tagu Burrows. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutts. 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.      Hy  Rev.  W.  J. 
Loftie. 


Oxford. 
Boase. 


Winchester. 
Kitchin,  D.D 

York. 
Raine 


By   Rev.  C.  W. 

By  G     SV. 
i.D. 

By    Rev.    Janoes 


New  York.    By  Tneodore 
Roosevelt. 

Boston  (U.S.)     By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter. — A  History  of  Bkit/sh 
India.  I3v  Sir  William  Wilson  Hi'ni er, 
K.C.S.I.,  .M.A.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I. --Introduc- 
tory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  En^^lish  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With  4  Maps. 
Svo.,  1S5.  Vol.  II. — To  the  Union  f)f  the 
Old  and  New  Companies  under  the  Vvd\\  of 
Godolphin's  Award.  170S.      S\t).,  i6.v. 


Hi  STORY  OF  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Ce.\tury. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  Svo.  Vols.  1. 
and  IL,  1700-1760,  365. ;  Vols.  IIL  and 
IV.,  1 760- 1 784,  36s. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VL, 
1784-1793,365.;  Vols.  VH.  and  VIIL, 
1703-1800,  365. 

Cabirut  Edition.  Engla.nd.  7  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s.  net  each.  Ireland.  5  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

//is  TORY     OT      El- ROPE  AN     MoRALS 

FROM  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.     2 
vol"-.     Crown  8vo..  los.  net. 

///STORY  OF   THE    R/SE    AND    INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THE  SriR/T  OF  NATIONALISM  IN 

Europe.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  net. 

DeM(HRAC)'    AND  LiFERTY. 

lAhrary  Edifum.      j  vols.     8vo.,  365. 
C(ib;j/i'i  iidition.    2\o]>.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  net. 


Ing 


ram.  —  ./  Critic  n.  Examina- 
tion OF  Irish  IIisroRV.  From  the  I-.liza- 
hethan  Concjue.st  to  the  Lc^islali\e  I'nion 
of  1800.  By  T.  Drsj'.  \R  In<iR\m,  LL.D. 
2  vols.     Svo.,  z^s. 


oyce.     A  SHiiRT  History  t^r    Ire- 

L  IN/),  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.     IW 
F.  W.  Jo^c^..  LL.I).     Crown  Svo.,  los.  ()d. 


Kaye  and  Malleson.  -///story  of 

THE  Indian  Mutl\i\  1857- 1858.  ^.v  Sir 
John  W.  Kavf  and  Colonel  G.  B.  .Malle- 
son, W'ith  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.     6  vols.      Crown   Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Kent.  —  The  Encl  /si/  Ra  />/<  'a  /,s  :  an 

Historical    Sketch.        By  C.   B.   Kovi.ance 
Ken'I  .      Crown  Svo.,  7s.  (yf. 


Lang.  --  7///.    J/r.s/v.AM     ('/■     Mary 

S/-(.i/rf.  By  .-X-NDRKW  L\N(r.  With  6 
PhotOL^aMire  Plates  (4  Portraits)  and  15 
other  Illustrations.     S\o..  1S5.  net. 


Laurie. — His  to  r  /ca  l  Sl  r  \'fy  of 
Pre-Christian  K/k'C at/on.  By  S.  S. 
Laikit,  A.M.,  LL.I).     Crown  S\o.,  75.  dd. 


Lowell. GlH'ERNMENTS     AND      /'aR- 

t/es  in  Co.\t/ni'\\tal  Europe.      By  A. 

LaWKHNCK     LoWF.LL.       2    vols.        S\'0.,    215. 

Lynch.— 7///i   IVar  of  the  Ch'ili- 

SAV/ONS  :  FEINC.  A  RECORD  OF  '  A  FOREIGN 

DEm.'s^  Emerifnces  w/i/i  the  Allies 
IN  China.  By  Gkokge  Lvnch,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  '  Sphere,"  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown  Svt>., 
65.  net. 

Lytton.  -  The  //is tory  of  /oro 
Lvttons  Indian  .Administration  from 
1876- iSSo.  Compiled  from  Letters  and 
Official  Papers.  Edited  by  Lady  Betty 
Balfoik.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  Svo.,  185. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 

The    Life   and    Works   of   LoRr> 

Macau  LAV. 

'Edinburi^h"  Edition,  lovols.  Svo. ,65. each. 

Vols.  I. -IV.     History  of  England. 

Vols.  \'.-VII.  EssA]S,  Biographies, 
In/>/an  Penal  Code.  Conirifuiioas 
TO  Kmcht's  'Quarterly Magazi\'e\ 

\\  )I  .VIIL  6^  PEE(  iiEs,  Lavs  OF  A  ncirn  t 
Rome.  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

\'ois.  IX.  and  X.  The  Life  Axry 
Lbiters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Hy 
Sir    G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
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Macaulay  (Lord) — continued , 
The  Works. 

'Albany'  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.   Large  Crown  8vo.,  35.  td.  each. 

Vols.  L-VL  History  of  Exgland, 
from  the  accessiox  of  j  ames  the 
Secoxd. 

Vols.  vn.-X.  Essays  AXD  BiocRAPHiES. 

Vols.  XL-XH.  Speeches,  Lays  of 
Axe /EXT  Rome,  etc.,  axd  Ixpex. 

Ciibint't  Edition.        16  vols.      Post   8vo., 
HlSTORV    Of'     EXGLAND     FROM    THE 

Aclessiox  of  James  the  Secoxd. 

Populiir  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Sttidtftt's  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  125. 
Pf(iple's  Edition.    4  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  i6s. 

*  Albany' Edition.     With  6  Portraits.     6 

vols.     Larcje  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  each. 
Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols.   Post  8vo.,  485. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     4  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 

each. 

Critical  axd  Historical  Essays, 
WITH  Lays  of  Axciext  A*ome,  etc.,  in  i 
volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  2$.  bd. 
'  Silvir  Library  '  Edition.     With  Portrait 

and  4  Illustrations  to  the  *  Lays'.     Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  61/. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Student's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Pet^ple's  Edition.     2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  8s. 
'  Trevclyan  '  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.   Post  8vo.,  24S. 

*  EdiuburfrJi  '  Edition.     3  vols.      8vo.,  6s. 

each. 

Ess  A }  .V,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

sewed,  bd.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 


Addison  and  Walpole. 
Croker  i»  I'.obwell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's        Constitutional 

History. 
Warren   Ha-stinRs. 
The  fcarl  of  Chatham  (Two 

lissays). 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Clive. 

Lord     Byron,     and      The 

Comic      Dramatists    of 

the    Restoration. 


M/Sl  ' F.  1. 1.  A  XF( )  L  W    /  i^R  I  Tl .\ V  ;S . 

People's  Edition,    i  vol.   Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6(/. 

AJ  I.SC  i:  L  L  A  X  EO  I' S  I  f  ^  R  IT  I XG  S, 

Si'KECfiEs  AXD  Poems. 

Popuiir  Edition.     Lrown  Svo.,  is.  bd. 

Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.      Post  ^vo.,  24s. 

Se  I.  EC  Til  yXS  ER  ( )M  THE  I  Vr  I TIXGS  OF 
Lord  Macaclay.  Edited,  with  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Tkevklv.w,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Mackinnon  (Jamks,  Ph.D.). 

The    History    of    Edward    the 
Third.     8vo.,  i8s. 

The  Growth  axd  Decline  of  the 
Frexch  Moxarchy.     ^\o.,  2 is.  net. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OF  £X(.;laxd  since  the  Accession 
of  George  IIL  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough). 
3  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  18s. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  OF  the /Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
'  Commonwealth.     lamo.,  7s.  bd, 

'      General  History  of  Rome,  from 

the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
I  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D.  476.      With  5 

Maps.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd, 

I  Montague.  —  7^he    Elements    of 

i         EXGLISH    CO.WSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY.      By 

F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.    Crown  8 vo.,  35.  bd, 

I 

I  Nash. — The    Great   Famine    and 

\  ITS  C  A  OSES.  By  Val'c,h\n  Nash.  With 
8    Illustrations    from    Photographs    by   the 

j  Author,  and  a  Map  of  India  showing  the 
Famine  Area.     Crown  hvo.,  6s. 

I 

1 

Owens    College    Essays. — Edited 

I       by  T.  F.  ToL' T,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 

in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University, 

I       and  Jamus  Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer 

,       in  Hi.story.    With  4  Maps.    8vo.,  12s.  bd.  net. 

Powell     and     Trevelyan.  —  The 

PeaSAX/S'    RiSIXG    axd    THE    LOLLARDS  : 

a  Collection  of  Unpublished  Documents. 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Tkevklyan.     8vo.,  6s.  net. 

Randolph. —  The  Law  and  Policy 

OF  ^.v.\A  v.-rzvo.v,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Philippines  ;  together  with  Observations 
on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F. 
Randolph.      8vo.,  9s.  net. 
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Rankin  (Reginald). 

The  A/a a^q l'/s   d \\ rcexso .v  ;     . / .v / > 
Richard  the  Second.   8vo.,  \os.  (yl.  net. 

.1    Si^'BA/.Ti:/^ys    LF.irERs    TO   His 

WibE.  (The  Boer  War.)  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6(/. 

Ransome. —  The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional GOVERNMEXT  IN  EncLaND. 
By  CvRiL  Ransome,  M.A.    Crown  JSvo.,  6s. 

Seebohm  (Frhdi  kic,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.). 

The  English  \' 11. lace  Commlnitv. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     Svo.,  \i^s. 

Tribal    Cistom    l\    Axoio-S  wikx 

Law:  bein^J  an  F.ssay  supplumeiUal  to 
(i)  *  The  lMiL;lisli  X'illage  Community,' 
(2)  '  Tlie  Tribal  System  in  Wales  '. 
8vo.,  165. 

Seton-Karr.~  7///-.    Call    ro  Arms, 

I  goo- 1901  ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  FIt:nkv  Smon- 
Kark,  M.F.  With  a  Frontispiece  l)\  R. 
Cat()S-W()<)1)\  II. 1. 1-..      Crown  Svo.,   35.   net. 

Shaw. — A  His  I  OR]-  oe  the  English 
Church  during  the  Civil  Wars  and 
under  the  commonwealth,  164o-1660. 
By  William  \.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  365. 

Sheppard.  —  The  Old  Royal 
Palace  of  Wnn  khall.  By  Hi)(i\R 
SHKiM'ARn,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  H.M. 
Chapels  Royal,  Sub-Almoner  to  the  King. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  and  33  other 
Illustrations.       Medium   Svo.,   215.   net. 


Smith. — Ca  r  tha  ge  a  nd  the  Ca  R  TH- 
AGINIANS.  By  R.  Bo.swoKTH  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6<^ 

Stephens.  —  A  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.    8vo.    Vols.  L  and  H.    i8s.  each. 

Sternberg".  —  My   Exferiences   of 

THE  Boer  War.  By  Adalbert  Count 
Sternberg.  With  Preface  by  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Stubbs.— /^AS7(;/?}'  of  THE  Univer- 
sity OF  Dublin.  By  J.  W.  Stubbs.  8vo., 
125.  bd. 


Sutherland.-  The  History  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealaad,  from  1606- 
1900.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.  A., 
and  GiORGE  Sutherland,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

Taylor.—^  Sfupexts  Manual  of 
THE  History  of  India.  By  Colonel  Mea- 
dows Taylor,  C.S.L,  etc.     Cr.  8vo.,  75.  td. 

Thomson.-    China  axd  i  he  Powers  : 

a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of  1900.  By 
H.  C.  1  HOMsoN,  With  2  Maps  and  29 
Illustrations.      8vo.,    105.    bd.    net. 


Todd.  —  Pa  rlia  mexta  r  j  •  Govern- 
ment IN  THE  British  Colonies.  By 
Alpheus  Todd,  LL.D.     8vo.,  305.  net. 


Trevelyan.-  The  American  Revo- 
lution. Part  I.  1 766-1776.  By  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     8vo.,  16s. 


Trevelyan. — England  in  the  Age 

or   WvcLiFFF.       By   George    Macaui,av 
Trevelyan.     8vo.,  155. 


Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ^s^s.4i.s 
/A'77?o/)L't:7yl/?}'  TO  THE  Study  of  English 
Constitutional  History.  Edited  by 
Henry  Ofeley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Walpole. — History  of  England 
FROM  THE  Conclusion  of  the  Great 
War  in  18 15  70  1858.  By  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  bs.  each. 


Wylie  (Jamfs  H.^milton,  M.A.). 

History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Vol. 
L,  1399-1404,  loj.  td.  Vol.  IL.  1405- 
r^()6,  15s.  {put  of  print).     Vol.  HI.,  1407. 

1411,   155.       Vol.    IV.,   I4II-I4I3,  215. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Dea  th  of  John  Hus.    Cr.  8vo..  65.  net. 
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Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacos\  including  all  his  Oc-  ' 
CASJONAL  Works.     Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  4J. 

Bag^ehot. — Biogra  phica  l    Studies. 

By  Walter  Baoehot.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  td. 

Blount.  —  The  Memoirs  of  Sir 
EniVARD  Bloint,  K.C.B.,  etc.  Edited 
by  SruAKT  J.  Rkid,  Author  of  '  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,'  etc.  With  3 
Photogravure  Plates.     8vo.,  los.  td.  net. 

Carlyle.  —  Tin hMA s  Ca rlyle:  A  H i s - 

tory  of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony 
Fkoude. 

1795- 1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Crozier. — Mv  Inner  Life  :  being  a 

Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
bio^'raphy.  By  John  BbATiiK  Cko/ier, 
LL.D.     8vo.,  145. 

Dante. — The    Life  and   Works  of 

Dan  IE  Alliciiikri  :  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia '. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Hogan,  D.D.  With 
Portrait,     hvo.,  125.  6//. 

Danton. — L.ife  of  Danton.     By  A. 

H.  Bkesly.     With  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 

De  Bode. —  The  Baroness  de  Bode^ 

1775-1803.  By  William  S.  Childe-Pem- 
HEKTON.  With  4  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
izs.  bd.  net. 

Duncan. — Admiral    Dl'ncan.       By 

Tm-    Kakl  ok  Campekdown.     With  3  Por 
trails.     8vo.,  lbs. 

Erasmus. 

L/FE  AND  Letters  of  Erasmus. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown 
8vo..  3s.  6(/. 

TfiE  Er/STLEs  OF  Erasmus,  from 

his  Earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first  Year, 
arranged  in  Order  t)f  Time.  English 
Translations,  with  a  Commentary.  By 
I'^RANcis  Morgan  Nil  hols.  8vo.,  185.  net. 

Faraday. — Earadav  as  a  Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndall.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Fenelon  :  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  1651.1715.  By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
With  Portrait.     Svo.,  los.  bd. 


Foreign     Courts     and     Foreign 

Homes.     By  A.  M.  F.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Fox. —  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.     8vo.,  i8i. 

Cheap  Edition,     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Granville. — Some  Records  of  the 
La  lER  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess 
Granville.  By  her  Granddaughter,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  its.  net. 

Grey.  —  Memoir    of    Sir    George 

GreYj  Bart,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882.  By 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.  D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  With  3  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  Svo.  3  vols. 
155.  each.     Addendum.     8vo.,  6rf.  sewed. 

Harrow   School   Register  (The), 

i8oi-i9(Kj.  Second  Edition,  1901.  Edited 
by  M.  G.  Dauglish,  Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo.     155.  net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Haweis. — My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.H.R.HAWEis.  With  Portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Hiley.  —  Memories  of  Half  a 
Century.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hiley, 
D.I).     With  Portrait.     8vo.,  155. 

Holroyd  (Maria  Joskpha). 

The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Joseph  a 
Holroyd  (Lady  Sfdnlty  of  AldirUy). 
Recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adeank.     VV^ith  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  185. 

The  Early  Married  Life  of 
Maria  Joseph  a.  Lady  Stanley  of 
Alderle)\  from  1796.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Adeane.   With  10  Portraits,  etc.  8vo.,i85. 

Hunter. — The  Life  of  Sir  William 
W ILSON  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Author  of  '  A  History  of  British  India,'  etc. 
By  Francis  Henry  Skrine,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  i6s.  net. 

Jackson. — Stoneiyai.l  Jackson  and 

the  a  merican Civil  War.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  i6s.  net. 
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Leslie.— 7>/^  Life  and  Campaigns  Po'wys,-— Passages  from  theDiaries 

OF  Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lyhbe  Poiv'ys,  of  Hard- 

Leven,      By   Charles   Sanford  Terry,  wick  House,  Oxon.    i756-i8o<S.  Edited  by 

M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     8vo.,  i6s.  Emily  J.  Climenson.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  i6j. 

Luther. —  Z/^^    of   Luther.       By  |  Ramakr/shna  :     LLis     Life     and 

Julius   Kostlin.     With    62    Illustrations  ,      Savings.      By   the    Right    Hon.   F.    Max 
and  4  Facsimilies  of  MSS.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d.         Muller.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Macaulay. — T/ie  Life  and  Letters 

OF  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Pvpitlar  Edition,     i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  bd. 

SindcnVs  Edition      1  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  I2i. 

*  Edinbnri(h  '  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  36J. 

Martineau. — -/a mes  A/a  r  tinea  u.    K 

Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson, 
A.  M.,  of  ConcDrd,  Massachusetts.  With  2 
Portraits.     8vo..  12s.  td. 

Max  Muller  (F.) 

Mv  AuToniocRAPiiY :  a  Fra foment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo.,  12s.  td. 

AuLD  Lang  Syne.     Second  Series. 

8vo.,   I  OS.  bd. 

Chips  from  a  Gfr.man  IVornshop. 

Vol.  U.    Bioijraphical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Meade. — Gfnfr.  \  l  Sir  Richard 
Meade  and  ihf  Fel'datory S i ates  of 

Cextkal  .tXf>  SOC/'HERX  /.\7>/.L  By 
Thomas  Hi- nuv  Tiiohnton.  With  Portrait, 
Map  and  Illustrations.     iSvo.,  105.  6d.  net. 

Morris.  —  The    Life    of    Williaim 

Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mac  kail.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  S  oiht-r  Illustrations  by  H.  H.  New, 
etc.     2  vols.      Larj^c  Crown  Svo.,  los.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.     By 

•A.  M.  !•'.,  Authoress  of  '  Foreign  Courts  and 
I'ort'ign  Homes',     Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Pag'et. MFMi)/h'S    AND    Lf.TIERS    OP 

S/A'  J.  I  MES  PAi.ET.  Hdited  by  Stephen 
Pac.lt,  one  of  bis  sons.  With  6  Portraits 
(3  Photogravures)  and  4  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  125.  bd.  net. 

Pearson. —  Charles   Henry  Pear- 

5av,Autbor  of 'National  Life  and  Character'. 
Memorials  by  Himself,  his  Wife,  and  his 
Friends.  Indited  by  Willlam  Silriung. 
With  a  Portrait.     Svo.,  145. 

Place. — The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1 77 1 -1854.  By  Gkaham  Wallas,  M.A. 
With  2  Portraits.     8vo.,  125. 


Rich. — Mary    Rich,    Covntess   of 

\V AKU'iCK  (1625-1678)  :  Her  Family  and 
Friends.  By  C.  Fkll  Sntith.  With  7 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  g  other  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo.,  gilt  top,  1 8s.  net. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Aomanes,  M.A.,  LL.D 
F.R.S.     Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
55.  net. 

Russell. — Sn'ALLOii'FiELn  and  its 
OwxERS.  By  Constance  Lady  Russell, 
of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to., 
gilt  edges,  425.  net. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 

— John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Vhomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Skkbohm.     8vo.,  14s. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 

Life  of  Shakf.si'eare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
wfll-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Koyal  8vo..  2rs. 

Tales  of  my  Father. — Hy  A.  M.  F., 

Author  of  '  Foreign  Courts  and  I-'oreign 
Homes,'  and  '  On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  *. 
Crown  .Svo.,  65. 

Tallentyre. — 7^he    I  W  km  en  of  the 

S  iLOXS.  and  other  French  Portraits.  By 
S.  (i.  Tali  KN  tyke.  With  11  Photogravure 
Poi traits.     S\o.,  loi.  bd.  net. 

Victoria,    Queen,    1819- 1901.      By 

Ricil\ki)  K.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  Lib- 
rarian to  the  Queen.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

Walpole . — 'V(  >  J/  F    Unp  r  flis  //  k  r> 

Lf!  iFRS  OF  Horace  Walpole.  Edited 
by  Sir  Splncek  Walpole,  K.C.B.  With 
1  Portraits.     Crown  8vo. ,  45.  bd.  net. 

Wellington. — Life    of  the  Duics 

OF  IVellixgton.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleio,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
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Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6c/. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon     With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The    Rifle  and   the  Hound   in 
Cry  LOS,    With  6  lUusts.    Cr.  hvo.,  35.  td. 

Ball  (John). 
The  Alpine  Guide,    Reconstructed 

and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooLiDGE. 

Vol.  L,  The  Western  Alps,  the  Alpine 
Region,   South    of  the   Rhone   Valley,  | 
from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the  Simplon  | 
Pass.     With  9  New  and  Revised  Maps. 
Crown  ^vo.,  125.  net. 

Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,   for   Travellers   in   the 
Alps:    being  a  Revision  of  the  General  I 
Introduction     to    the    *  Alpine    Guide  '. 
Crown    8vo.,    ^s.    net. 

Bent. —  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 

shoxaland  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation  ' 
and  Exploration  in  1891.     By  J.  Theodore  , 
Bent.      With    117    Illustrations.      Crown 
8vo.,  3 J.  6d.  ! 

Brassey  (The  Late  Lady). 

A    Vo  \  'A  CE  IN  THE  *  Si  'NBEA  M '  ;    OUR 

Home    on    the    Ocea.w   for    Eleven 
Afoxn/s. 

Ciibitii't  Edition.  With  Map  and  66  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  7s.  td. 

•  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  With  66  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2J.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East, 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  bd.   sewed,    u.   cloth.  , 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  A'oarlw;  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and  220  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  75.  td. 

Crawford.   —Sou  th     American 
Sketches.     By  Romfkt  Crawford.  M.A.  i 
Crown  ^vo.,  65. 


Fountain. —  The  Great  Deserts 
and  Forests  of  North  America.  By 
Paul  Fountain.  With  a  Preface  by  W. 
H.  Hudson,  Author  of  'The  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata,'  etc.     8vo.,  95.  bd.  net. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,35.  bd. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  2J.  bd.  cloth. 

Grove . — Se \  en ty-l )ne  Da  >  s '  Ca mp- 

iNCr  IN  Morocco.  By  Lady  Grove.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.     8vo.,  7s.  bd.  net. 

Hagg^ard. — A  IVix ier  Pilgrimage  : 

Being  an  Account  of  Travels  through 
Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
undertaken  in  the  year  1900.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  125.  bd.  net. 

Heathcote.— ^r.  Kilda.  By  Nor- 
man Heathcote.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the  Author. 
8vo.,  loj.  bd.  net. 

Howitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  Hvo.,  35.  bd. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

With  the  Royal  Tour  .-a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte'  :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  ^Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
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Lees. — Peaks  and  Pines:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1 887  : 

A  Ramble  IX  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 


Lynch. — /Irmenia  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  Lynch.  With  197 
Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  reproduced 
from  Photoi^raphs  and  Sketches  by  the 
Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  adjacent 
countries.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo.,  gilt  top, 
425.  net. 


Nansen. — The  First   Crossing  of 

Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With 
143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6^/. 


Rice. — Occasional  Essays  on  Na- 
tive South  Ixdiax  Life.  By  Stanley 
P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service.     8vo.,  los.  6d. 


Smith- — Climbing  in  the  British 
Jsles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  and  Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.     i6mo.,  3s.  net. 

Part  II.   IVales  and  Ireland.     i6mo., 
35.  net. 

Spender. — Two    Winters   in  Nor- 

h^ay :  being  an  Account  of  Two  Holidays 
spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in  Sleigh  Driving, 
and  including  an  Expedition  to  the  Lapps. 
By  A.  Edmund  Spenpek.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.     8vo.,  105.  6^.  net. 

Stephen.  —  The   Play- Ground  of 

Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6r/. 

Three    in    Norway.      By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards.  25.  6rf.  cloth. 


TyndalL— (John). 


The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.     With 

61  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  bd.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

With  7  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  bd.  net. 


Sport  and   Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  In    HIS  GRACK  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OE  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 

and  A.   E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHER  y.     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates  and  172  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8v().,  cloth.  65.  net:  half- 
bound,  with  *;ilt  top,  gs.  net. 


A  THLETICS.        By     Montague 

Shearman.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics 
at  School  by  W.  Bkacher  Thomas  ;  Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Shekkill  ; 
a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasin<^  by  W.  R-s  e, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Richard  Web- 
ster (Lord  Alverstonl).  With  12  Plates 
and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, with  gilt  top, 95. net. 


BIG     GAME     SHOOTING.       By 

Clive  Phillipps-Wollev. 

Vol.  I.  AERICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
haif-bound.  with  j^ilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber 
Percy,  Major  Algernon  C.  Heber 
Percy,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net :  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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Sport  and    Pastime — contimied. 

THE   BADMINTON   LIBRARY— r(>;///;n<t7/. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G., 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


BILLIARDS,  By  Major  W.  Broad- 
foot,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J.  Ford,  etc. 
With  II  Plates,  19  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6j.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


COURSING    AND    FALCONRY. 

By  Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richardson, 
and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles.  With 
20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CRICKET.       By  A.  G.  Steel  and 

the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  Grace, 
F.  Gale,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 


CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half  bound,  with 
gilt  top,  95.  net. 


DANCING.     By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove. 

With  Contributions  bv  .Miss  Middleton, 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Akmytage,  etc.  With 
Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full -page  Plates 
and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net  :  halt-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  ByHisGracethe(Ki-hth) 

DuKK  of  Beai'Fort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54  Illus- 
tration*; in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net;   halt-bouiul,  with  gilt  top,  g.s.  net. 

FENCING.         BOXING.        AND 

WRESTLING.  By  Waltek  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  H.  Mitc  hell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  18  Plates 
and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 


FISHING.     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol.  I.  SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  etc.  With  9  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  of  Tackle,  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

VoL  11.  PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior, 
G.  Christopher  Davis,  etc.  With 
7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  01 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  95.  net. 

FOOTBALL.  History,  by  Mon- 
tague Shearman  ;  The  Association 
Game,  by  W.  J.  Oakley  and  G.  O.  Smith  ; 
The  Rugby  Uxion  Gaaie,  by  Frank 
Mitchell.  With  other  Contributions  by 
R.  E.  Macnaghtkn.  M.  C.  Kemp,  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Walter  Camp  and  A.  Suther- 
land. With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  etc.  With  34  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

HUNTING.       By    His    Grace    the 

(Eighth)  DuKK  OF  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and 
Mowhkay  Morris.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev,  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Longman, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By  .Ai.FRKD  C.  Harmsworth,  the 
M  \Kyuis  Dh  Chasskloi'p-Laubat,  the 
Hon.  John  Scott-Mon  lACiu,  R.  J.  Me- 
cKhDv,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart.,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and 
136  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  95.  net;  half-bound,  12s.  net. 

A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  2s.  net 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued, 

THE   BADMINTON   YA'SRh'R^— continued. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  Dl'KE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.. 

and  A.   K.  T.  WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING,      By  C.  T. 

Dent.  With  Contributions  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Matthews,  etc. 
With  13  Plates  and  gi  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth.  65.  net  ;  lialf- 
bound,  with  j^ilt  top,  gs.  net. 

POETRY    OF    SPORT   {THE).— 

Selected  by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to 
the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  ^rjlt  top,  gs.  net, 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and  A.  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  jjiit  top,  gi.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Hkown,  T.  F. 
Dale,  The  Late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  etc. 
With  18  Plates  and  41  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net  ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  g.v.  net. 

ROWING.     By  R.  P.  P.  Rovvr  and 

C.  M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  Serocold  and  Y.  C.  Begg  ;  Met- 
ropolitan Rowing  by  S.  Le  Blanc  Smith  ; 
and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W.  Squire.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6a.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  <;ilt  top,  gi.  net. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Pavne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  With  11  Plates  and 
gs  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
g.s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and  57  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i.  net  ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bicker- 
dyke,  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred 
C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  22 
Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illusts.  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  gi.  net. 


SKATING,  CURLING.  TOBOG- 
GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham,  Rev. 
John  Kerr,.  Ormond  Hake,  Henry  A. 
Buck,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  65. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 


SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs.of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates  and  112 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
65.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

TENNIS,        LA  WN        TENNIS, 

RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
vERiE.andA.C.  Ainger.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Miss  L.  DoD,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and 
67  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
gs.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson,  R. 
T.  pRiTCHETT,  E.  F.  Knight,  etc.  With 
21  Plates  and  g3  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHT- 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES.  YACHT  RACING,  etc. 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  Marquis  of 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,   K.P.,  ThE    EaRL  OP 

Onslow,  James  McFerran,  etc.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gs.  net;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
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FUR,   FEATHER,  AND   FIN   SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  5J.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

•,*  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather^  with  gilt  top.     Price  "js.  6d.  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J,  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 
II  Illustrations  and  various  Diag^rams  in 
the  Text.     Oown  8vo.,  55. 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  W^ith  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  lo  Illus- 
trations and  various  Diaj^rams.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 


THE  HARE,  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  Coursing, 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Hunting,  by  J. 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman  ;  Cookery, 
by  Col.  Kenney  Herbert.  With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


RED  DEER.—NsLtuTSil  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer  Stalk- 
ing, by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  ;  Stag 
Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebrington  ; 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on  the 
Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Claud  Douglas 
Pennant;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  $s. 

THE  TROUT.     By  the  Marquess 

OF  Granby.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.    By  James  Edmund 

Harting.  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.    By  William 

Senior  (*  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the 
'  Field  ').  With  Chapters  by  John  Bicker- 
dyke  and  W.  H.  Pope;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  12  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Alverstone   and  Alcock. — Si-rrey 

Cricket:    its    History    and    Associations. 

Edited   by   the   Rij^ht    Hon.   Lord   Alvkk- 

stonk,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C.W.  Alcock, 

Secretary,    of   the     Surrey    County    Cricket 

Club.     With  48  Illustrations.   38vo.,  165.  net. 
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Bickerdyke. — Days  of  My  Life  on 
Water,  Fresh  axd  Salt;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdykk.  With 
Photo-etching|Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Blackburne.  —  Mr.    Blacrbl'rnes 

(jAAfES  AT  Chess.  Selected,  Annotated 
and  Arranpjed  by  Himself.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief  History  of 
Blindfold  Chess,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo., 
75.  6^.  net. 


Dead  Shot  (The) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds.  Also  Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.    8vo.,  4s.  6<f. 

Folkard. — T//e    IV/i.d-Foiyler  :    A 

Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and  Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl  Shooting,  Gunning-punts,  Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc.  Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens 
and  in  Foreign  Countries,  Rock-fowling, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 

8V0.,   125.  6(/. 
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Ford. — Middlesex  County  Cricket 

Club,  1864-1899,  Written  and  Compiled 
by  W.  J.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  C.C).  With  Frontis- 
piece Portrait  of  Mr.  V.  E.  W^alker.  8vo., 
loj.  net. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  Horace  F'ord.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- written 
by  W.  Butt.  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.     Svo.,  145. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo..  155. 

Fremantle.  —  The    Book   of    the 

Rifle.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  F'remantle, 
V.D.,  Major,  ist  Bucks  V.R.C.  With  54 
Plates  and  107  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
125.  bd.  net. 

Gathorne  -  Hardy.  —  Autumns    in 

Argyleshire  with  Rod  axd  Gux.  By 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  With 
8  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  ARCHiBAi.n 
Thorburn.     8vo.,  6.9.  net. 

G  rah  am. — Co  i  x  tk  i  •  Pa  s  times  for 

Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With 
252  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
Photographs.       Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Hutchinson. —  The  Book  of  Golf 

AXD  GoLFEiiS.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son. With  Contributions  by  Miss  Amy 
Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Tam.or.  H 
J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs.  Su'i  ton  cV  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  75.  td.  net. 

Lang*. — Angling  Sketches.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6(/. 

Lillie  (Arthur). 
Croquet:    its   History,   Rules    and 

Secrets.  With  4  FuU-pa^^e  Illustrations, 
15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  27  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Croquet  up  to  J} ate.  Contain- 
ing the  Ideas  and  Teachintjs  of  the 
Leaditij;  Players  and  Champions.  With 
Contributions  by  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  IL 
Neeoham,  C.  I).  LococK,  etc.  With  ig 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits),  and  numerous 
Diagrams.     8vo.,  105.  6</.  net. 


Locock. — Side  and  Screw:    being 

Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  Locock. 
With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Longman. — Chess  Openings.      By 

Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  21.  td. 

Mackenzie. — Notes  for  Hunting 

Men.  By  Captain  Cortlandt  Gordon 
Mackenzie.     Crown  8vo.,  2J.  td.  net. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 

l^ViLLTAM  SiLKXCE :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-ChanceUor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.     8vo.,  gilt  top,  its. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Millais.  —  The  IVild-Fohler  in 
Scotland.  By  John  Guille  Millais, 
F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
8  Photogravure  Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates  and 
50  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings 
and  from  Photographs.  Royal  4to.,  gilt  top, 
305.  net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By 'Slam'.  With 

a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as  adopted 
by  the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs.  i8mo., 
gilt  edges,  35.  td.  net. 

Park. —  The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Jun.,  Champion  Golfer, 
1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 

Letters  to  Ku^at;  Shooters  (First 

Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

Letters  to  Voung  Shoo ters{  Second 

Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  Portrait  and  103 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  125.  6d. 

Letters     to     Young     Shooters. 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and' 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  1 8s. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern  \  Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher  s  Ento- 
SciESTiFic  Game  OF  Whist.    By  William        mology.     By  Au  red  Ronalds.     With  20 


Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  25.  net. 

Proctor. — How  to  Play  Whist: 
WITH  THE  Laws  axd  Etiquette  op 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Crown 
8vo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  14s. 

Selous. — Sport  and  Travel^  East 
AND  West.  By  Frederick  Courteney 
Selous.  With  18  Plates  and  35  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Medium  8vo.,  12s.  6d.  net. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 


LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 
Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic,  i 

By  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

I 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated  ' 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan-  j 
der  Grant,  Bart.     2  vols.     8vo.,  321.        , 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotl^s 
Ethics.    Books  L-IV.    (Book  X.  c.vi.-ix.  I 
in    an    Appendix).      With    a   continuous  1 
Analysis   and    Notes.      By  the   Rev.   E.  ' 
Moore,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.,  loi.  bd. 

Bacon  (Francis).  I 

Complete  Works.     Edited  by  R.  L.  ' 
Ellis,    Jamks     Spei>i)ing     and    D.    D. 
Heath.     7  vols.     8vo.,  ;f3  13s.  bd.  | 

Letters  anp  LiFEy  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  45. 

The  Ess  a  ys:  with  Annotations.  Bv  ' 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.     8vo.,  los.  bd. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

The    Ess  a  ys  :    with     Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.    By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  ! 
2  Vols.   F'cp.  8vo.,  6j.   TheText  and  Index 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in  t 
One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

Or  separately,  ! 

Part  I.  Psychology   axd  History   of 
f         Philosophy.     Crown  8vo.,  65.  bd.       ' 

Part  1 1 .  Theok  yofE  thics  a  xn  E  thica  l 
Systems.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  6-0. 
Bain  (Alexander) — continued. 
Logic   PsltI  I.  Deduction.  Cr.  8vo., 

4J.    Part  II.  IxDUCTiON.    Cr.  8vo.,  bs.  bd. 

The  Senses  and   the  Intellect. 

8vo.,  15s. 

The    Emotions   and    the    I  Fill. 

8vo.,  155. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  Svo.,  2J. 

Bray. — The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity: or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  By 
Charles  Bray.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Brooks. —  The  Elements  of  Mind  : 

being  an    Examination  into  the   Nature  of 
the  First  Division  of  the  IClcmeniary  Sub- 
stances  of  Life.      By    H.   Jamyn    Brooks. 
Svo.,  lus.  bd.  net. 

Crozier  (John  Bkattik). 

Cti'iL ISA  Til  'A'  A  NP  Prc  iCREss  :  bei  n  j; 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political, 
Religious  and  Social  Philosophy.  8vo.,i4J. 

f/lST<>RY  OF  InTKI  LhCPl'AL  DeI'EL- 
OFMEXI  :ox\  theLinesofModernEvolution. 
Vol.  I.     8vo.,  14.S. 
Vol.11.     {In  preparation.) 
Vol.  III.     8vo..  los.  bd. 

Davidson.  —  7// A"  Logic  of  Defini- 
Tiox,  Explained  and  Applied.  By  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  bs. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill). — The  Works 

OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.     Svo. 
165.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.     8vo.,  21J. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Preface 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     8vo.,  55. 
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Mental,  Moral  and   Political   Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC,    RHETORIC,    PSYCHOLOGY,    6yC. 


Gurnhill. —  Thh  Af orals  of  Sl^/cide. 

By  the   Rev.  J.  Gurnhill.  B.A.      Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Hodg^son  (Shadworth  H.) 

Time  and  Space  :  A  Metaphysical 
Essay.     Svo.,  165. 

Tne    Thfa  )r  } '    o  F    Pra  c  t/ce  :     a  n 
Ethical  Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 

Tne  Philosophy  of  Reflection. 

2  vols.       8V0.,  215. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 

Book  L  General  Analysis  of  Experience  ; 
Book  IL  Positive  Science;  Book  IIL 
Analysis  of  Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV'. 
The  Real  Universe.   4  vols.    Svo. ,  365.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Gkeen 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  ^'•s.  Or 
separately,  Ess.-ws.  2  vols.  145.  Tkkatlsk 
OF  Human  Natire.     2  vols.     14s. 

James  (William,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

The  Will   ro  Belifi'e,  and  Other 

Essays  in  Popular  Philo^^ophy.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6r/. 

The  Varieties  of  REiJciors  Ex- 
perience: a  Study  in  Human  Nature. 
Beincj  the  Girtbrd  Lectures  on  Natural 
Religion  deli\ered  at  Hdinhur};;h  in  1901- 
1902.     Svo.,  I2S.  net. 

Justinian. —  7^iie  Ins  titi  'ti-s  01 
Justinian  :  Latin  Text,  chielly  tliat  ol 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas 
C.  Sandars,  M.A.     8vo.,  tSs. 

Kant  (Im MANUEL). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason^ 
AND  Other  Works  on  the  'Dieorv  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Ahhott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  125.  bd. 

Fundamental  Principles  i^f  tiir 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Translated  b> 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     Crown  Svo,  3s. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Scbth.ty  of 
THE  Eour  Figures.  Translated  bv  T. 
K.  Abbott.     Svo.,  6i 

Kelly. — Go  i  -ernment  or  Hum  a  x 
Evolution.  By  Edmond  Kelly,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  V^ol.  I.  Justice.  Crown  Svo.,  75.  (Jd. 
net.  Vol.  IL  Collectivism  and  Individualism. 
Crown  8vo.,  lo^.  6rf.  net. 


K  i  1 1  i  c  k. — Handbook  to  Mill's 
System  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KiLLicK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 
Philosophy  of  Conduct:  a  Treatise 

of  the    Pacts,    Principles   and    Ideals   of 
Ethics.     Svo.,  215. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8V0.,  215. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychq- 

LOGY :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.    Svo.,  125. 

Outlines   of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8V0.,  125. 

Primer  of  Psychology.     Cr.  8vo., 

55.   6r/. 

Lecky.  -The  Map  of  Life:  Con- 
duct and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky. 

Library  Edition,  Svo.,  105.  td. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Leig'hton. —  Typical  Modern  Con- 
CErnoNS  of  God:  or,  The  Absolute  of 
German  Romantic  Idealism  and  of  English 
Evolutionary  Agnosticism.  With  a  Con- 
structive Hssay.  By  Joseph  Alexander 
Li:iGHi()N.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  dd.  net. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato's  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  Chrono- 
logy of  his  Writings.  By  Wincenty 
Lutoslawskl     Svo.,  215. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Thought,   8vo.,  215. 
The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil- 

OSOPHY.      Svo.,  1S5. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.   Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

On  LiiiFRTY.     Crown  Svo.,  15.  4^. 

Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive GovERNMEAT.     Crown  Svo.,  25. 

Utilitarianism.     Svo.,  25.  6d. 

Examination    of    Sir     William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.    Svo.,  165. 

Nature^  the  Utility  of  Religioi^j 
AND  Theism.     Three  Essays.    Svo.,  55. 
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LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  <5^C. 
Mo  nek.  —  Ajv'    Introduction    to    Thomas.  —  Intuitive     Suggestion, 


Logic.      !'y  William  Hknky  S,  Monck, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Pierce. — Studies  ly  Audiiorv  axd 
Visual  Space  Pka'cf/'T/ox  :  Fssa\s  on 
Experimental  Psycholot^y.  By  A.  M. 
Pierce.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net,  | 

i 

Richmond. —  The  Mindoea  Child. 

By  Ennis  Richmond.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6(/,  net. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  G forge  John  Romane.s, 
Cr.   Svo.,  4s.   6^/. 

Sully  (James). 

7 HE  Human  J\fiNn  :  a  Text-book  of 

Psychology-.     2  vols.     8vo.,  215. 

Outlines  oe  Psychology.     Crown 

8vo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  dE  Psy- 
chology.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  6rf. 

Studies  OE  Childhood.  8vo.,  105.6^/. 

Children's  Ways:  bein^  Selections 

from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Childhood  '. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  td. 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  /.vst/xct.  By 
Alexander  Sithfrland,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  28j. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture    Logic  :     an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swimu'kne, 
M.A.    With  23  Woodcuts.     Cr.  8vo..  2s.  6d. 


By  J.  W.  Thomas.  Author  of  Spiritual  Law 
in  the  Natural  World,'  etc.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6</.  net. 

Webb. —  The  Veil  of  Is  is  :  a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.  D.,  Q.C.     Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 

By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translated  by  Frank 
Thillv,  Ph.D.     8vo.,  i6s. 

Whately  (Archbishop). 
Bacon^s Essays,  With  Annotations. 

8vo.,  105.  td. 

El  em e NTS  ( ^E  Logic,  C  r .  Svo. ,  45.  6^. 
Elements  OF  Rhetoric,     Cr.  8vo., 

4s.  6rf. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans^  and 
ScEPrics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  15*. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Greer  Philosophy.  Translated  by 
Sarah  E.  Allevne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,   105.  bd. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy, 

'translated   by   Sarah   F.   Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goc^dwin,  B.A.    Crown  Svo.,  i8j. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O. 
J.  Keichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

ArIS'I'OTLE  AND  THE  EaRLIER  PeRI* 
PAi'Eiics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C.  Cos- 
TELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
M.A.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  245. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL   SERIES, 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  ^  Moral    Philosophy    {Ethics    and 

By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6</.  ,       NaturalLaiv).    By  Joseph  Rickabv,  S.J. 

Crown  JSvo.,  55. 

E/RST   Principles    of    Knoivledge.  \ 

By  John  Rickabv,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

\  Natural   Theology.      By  Bernard 
General   Metaphysics.      By  John        Boeddfr,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  bs.  6d. 

Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  1 

Logic.     By  Richard  F.  Clarkr,  S.J.  \  Psychology.      By  Michael  Maker, 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).    Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— Z£'^z>/i\^c;  and  Import- 
ant English  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  Davidson, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Farrar.  —Language  and  Languages. 

Hy  I".   W.   Fa!:kak,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
Inirv .     Crown  Svo.,  6i. 

Graham.  —  English    Synonyms, 

Classified   and    Explained :    with    Practical 
Exercises.   By  G.  F.  Gkaham.   Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Max  Muller  (F.). 
The  Science  of  Language.    2  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  los. 


Max  Miiller  (F.) — continued. 
Biographies  ot    IVords,  and  the 

Home  of  the  Aryas.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  IIL     £55.415  ON  Language  and 

Literature.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 
Last  EssA)'s.    First  Series.    Essays 

on   Lantruatie,   Folk-lore  and  other  Sub- 

jects.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  full  Index.     Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley  (W.  J.). 

English  Economic  History  and 
Theory.  Crown  Svo.,  Part  I.,  5s.  Part 
IL,  105.  6(/. 

SuRUEi'S,  Historic  and  Economic. 

Crown  Svo.,  gs.  net. 

Bagehot. — Economic  Studies.     By 

Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6il. 

Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : 

I''ssays  on  Social  Reform.     By  Samuel  A. 
and  Henrietta  Barnett.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas, — ^4  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6</.     [Stonyhnrst  Philosophical  Scries.) 

Lawrence. — Local  Variations  in 
Wages.  By  F.  W.  Lawrence,  M.A,  With 
Index  and  i8  Maps  and  Diagrams.  4to.,8s.6r/. 

Leslie. — Essays  o.n  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Clieee  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.     8vo.,  los.  6(/. 

Macleod  (Hknry  Dunning). 

El  \)Nl  hMICS  FO R  Ih'.G /NNERS.      C TO VV n 

Svo.,  2S. 

The  Elements  of  Economics,     2 

vols.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Bi.METALLis.M.     8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.     Cr. 

Svo.,  3s.  6</. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ban/c/ng.  Vol.  I.  Svo.,  125.  Vol.  II.  14s. 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning) — contd. 
The    Theor)'  of    Credit,       Svo. 

In  I  Vol.,  305.  net ;  or  separately,  VoL 
I.,  los.  net.  Vol.  1 1.,  Part  I.,  105.  net. 
Vol  IL,  Part  IL  los.  net. 

Indian  Currency,  8vo.,  25.  6(1.  net. 
Mill. — Political     Economy,        By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  Popular  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.,3s.6i/.  Library  Fuditi on.  2  vols.  8vo.,305. 

Mulhall. — Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
F.S.S.    With  32  Diagrams.    Cr.  Svo.,  8s.  6<f. 

Spahr. — America  's  WorkingPeople, 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr.    Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Symes.  —  Political    Economy  :    a 

Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
SvMES,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d, 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th  Cbn- 
TURY  in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee. 
8vo.,  I  OS.  6r/. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 

W'ith  Map  and  Bibliography.  Svo.,  71.  6J. 
net. 

Industrial  Democracy  :  a  Study 

in  Trade  Unionism.   2  vols.  Svo.,  I25.net. 
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Evolution,   Anthropology,  &e. 


Clodd  (Edward). 
T//E  SnyA^y^  OF  Creation:  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

A  Pkimkr  i>r  Ri'OLUTiox :  hein^  a 

Popular  Abridj^ed  Edition  of  'The  Storj 
of  Creation  '.  With  Illustrations.  Ecp. 
8vo.,  li.  (id. 

Lubbock.- -7// A'  Origin  OF  CiriLisA- 

r/ox,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
by  Sir  J.  LuBnotK.  i^art.,  M.P.  (Lord 
AVEHL'KV).  With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustra- 
tions.    -Svo.,  i8i. 

Packard. —/.^.j/.f^cA',  tiif  Fouxder 

OF  F.voi.r I lox :  his  Life  and  Work,  with 
Translations  of  his  Writin«^s  on  Organic 
Evolution.  By  .\i.1'Hkis  S.  Packakd, 
M.l).,  LL.D.,  Profc-^sor  <^f  Zool<)t;\  and 
Cieolo^y  in  Brown  I'liivcrsitv.  VVith  10 
I'orirail  and  othrr  Illustraiions.  Large 
Crown   S\o.,  ys,   net. 


Romanes  (George    John). 
Ess  A  vs.     Indited    by    C.    Lloyd 

Morgan.     Crown  Hvo.,  55.  net. 
Ax  Examination  of    Weismaxn- 

IS.U.      v^ru^n  Svo.,  65. 

DARi^iNy  AND  AFTER  Darwin:  an 

Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  ol  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 

Part  11.  Post- Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
I  OS.  6</. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Isolation  and  Physiological  Selection. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  &c. 


Balfour.  —   The    Foundations    of 

Belief:  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  Jamks  Balkour.   Cr.  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Baring-Gould. —  The    Origin   and 

Developmext  oe  REL/t;/ors  Belief. 
By  the  Kev.  S.  BAKiNd-GoiLi).  2.  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6(/.  each. 

Campbell. — Relic;iox  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev,  Li:wis  Camprkll, 
M.A.,  LL.l).     tSvo.,  155. 

Davidson. — Theism,  as  Grounded  in 

Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critically 
Handled.  Being  the  Burnett  Lectures 
lor  1.S92  and  iSyj,  delivered  at  Aberdeen. 
By  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  15J. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

M.  u;ic  A  xn  Re  l  n ;  10  x.  S  v  o . ,  i  o.s .  6d.  ' 

C ( 'S  T(  KM  A  XI )  M\  TH  :  S t u  d  i  c  s  of. 
Early  Usa^e  and  Belief.  With  15  , 
Illustrations.      Crown  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Myth,  Ritual,  axd  Religion,     2 

vols.     Crown  Svo.,  75. 

AfoPERX  Mythology  :   a  Reply  to 
Prolessor  Max  Mil  Her.     8vo,,  95. 


Lang  ( A N 1) R e w ) — c onix n u cd . 
The  Ma  kixg  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo., 

5s.  net. 

Max  Mtiller  (The  Ri^-ht  Hon.  F.). 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

Vol.  IV.   Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folk- 
lore.    Crown  ^\(y.^  55. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian 
Philosophy.    8vo.,  i8s. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  op 

MyI HOLOGY.      2  vols.      8vO.,  32i. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Reli- 
gion^ as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  delivered 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  1S7S.     Crown  Svo.,  55. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Keligiox  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Natural    Religion.     The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Physical  Religion.      The  Gifford 

Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1890.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  &c. — co^ttinucd. 

Max  Muller  (The  Ri^^ht  Hon.  F.)—   Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

continued. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  i8qi.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

THEOSOPHYy  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RE- 
LIGION. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  i8g2. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Last    Essays,      Second     Series — 

Essays    on     the     Science     of    Religion. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of 

Irelaxd  :  a  Folk-lore  Sketch.  A  Hand- 
book f)f  Irish  Pre-Christian  Traditions. 
With  192  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo., 
30s.  net. 

Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archaeological 

Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  512  Illus- 
trations.    Svo.,  15s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. 

Abbott. — Hellenica.    a  Collection    Harvard    Studies    in     Classical 

of    Essays   on    Greek    Poetry,    Philosophy,         Philolog'y.      Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the 
History,  and  Religion.     Edited  by  Evelyn  \      Classical  In^^tructors  of  Harvard  University. 


Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

iESChylUS. — EUMENIDES  OF  yEsCHY- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo.,  75. 

Aristophanes. —  The   Acharnians 

OF  Aristophaxes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  \s. 

Becker  (W.  A.),  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe.  B.D. 

Gallus:  or,  Roman   Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus,  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
W^ith  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With  26 
Illustrations,     Crown  8vo.,  is.  bd. 


Vols.  XI.  and  XII. 
6s.  bd.  net  each. 


1900  and  1901.     8vo., 


Hime. — Lccian,  the  Syrian  Sa- 
tirist. By  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  W.  L.  Hime, 
(late)  Royal  Artillery.     8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Homer. —  7>/-fi^  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Done    into   English   Verse.      By   W^ILLIAM 
Morris.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Horace. — The   Works  of  Horace^ 

RRSDF.RF.iy    IXTO    EXGLISH    PROSR.        With 

Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W^illiam 
CouTTS,  M.A.     Crown  Hvo.,  5s.  net. 


Keller.  —  Homeric      Society  :      a 

Sociological  Study  of  the  'Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey  '.  By  Alhkrt  Galloway 
Keller,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 

tf.ratvrr.    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  Lucan,—  The  Pharsalia  OF  LUCAN. 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek,  Translated    into    Blank    Verse.       By    Sir 

Uniyersity  of  St.  Andrews.     8vo.,  15s.  Edward  Ridley.     8vo.,  14s. 


Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence.  ' 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  8vo.,  L  U  C  i  a  n.  —  TranSLA  TIONS  FROM 
each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  15s.  Vol.  V.,  14s.  Lit/ax.  By  .-Vigusta  M.  Campbell 
Vol.  VL,  125.     Vol.  VII.  Index,  ys.  6d.  Davidson,  M.A.  Edin.    Crown  8vo.,  51.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &e. — continued. 


Ogilvie. — HoRAE  Latinae:  Studies 

in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Ogilvi^:,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Chiei 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Souter,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Joseph  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
8vo.,  12 J.  Of/,  net. 

Rich.  — ^  Die TIONA R Y  OF RoMA N  AND 

Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr.  8vo., 
8j.  td. 

Tyrrell.  —  Dublin      Translations 

INTO    CiKREK  AND    LaTIN   V ERSE,      Edited 

by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.     8vo.,  6j. 

Virgil. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Virgil — continued. 

The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

The  ^Eneids  of  Virgil,  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  /Eneid  of  Virgil^  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  6i.  net. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,    Translated 

into  English  Verse  by  James  Rhoades. 
Books  L-VL     Crown  8vo.,  55. 
Books  VIL-XIL     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Eclogues  and   Georgics  of 

Virgil.  Translated  into  English  Prose 
by  J.  W.  Mac  KAIL,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     i6mo.,  5*. 

Wilkins. — The    Growth    of    the 
Homeric  PoBAfs.  ByG.WiLxiNS.  8vo.,65. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Arnold.-  -The  Light  of  the  World: 

or,  The  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustrations 
after  Holm  an  Hunt.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays^  and  How  to 
Act  Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Rumtelstiltzkin  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 

Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male ;  i  Fe- 
male). From  *  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them  '.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams  and  Music.    Cr.  8vo.,  sewed,  6</. 

Bird. — Ronalds  Farewell^  and 
other  Verses.  By  George  Bird,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp.  8vo., 
45.  t^d.  net. 

Dabney. —  The  Musical  Basis  of 
Verse  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P, 
Dabney.     Crown  8vo.,  6s,  td,  net. 


Goethe. —  The  First  Part  op  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.D.,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College ;  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Thb 
Death  OF  Faust,  from  the  Second  Part. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Ingelow  Oean). 
Poetical    Works,       Complete    in 

One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems,  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  bd,  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 

Keary. — The  Brothers  :  a  Fairy 
Masque.    By  C.  F.  Keary.    Cr.  8vo.,  45.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 
Grass  of  Parnassus,     Fcp.  8vo., 

25.  6^.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book,     Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  eugcs,  6j. 

\^^c\s.y.— Poems,    By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5*. 
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Poetry  and   the  Drama — continued. 


Lytton     (The     Earl     of),     (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6^. 

LuciLE.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6^/. 

Selected  Poems.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d» 


Macaulay. — La  vs  ofAncientRome^ 

WITH  ♦  Ivry'  a?jd  *  The  Aratada  '.      By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  105.  6rf. 

Bijou       Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  dd.  sewed,  li.  cloth. 

Illustrated   by  J.    R.    Wegueun.     Crown 
8vo.,  35.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 
IS.  td.  cloth. 


MacDonald. — A  Book  of  Strife^  in 

THE    FORM    OF    THE    D/ARV     OF    AN    OLD 

Soul  :    Poems.     By  George  MacDonald, 
LL.D.     iSmo.,  6j. 


Moon. — Poems  of  Love  and  LLome. 

By    George    Washington     Moon,    Hon. 
F.R.S.L.     With  Portrait.     i6nio.,  25.  bd. 


Morris  (William) — continued. 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer.      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo.,  55.  net. 

The  yENEiDs  of  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf^  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wbdergba  ts. 
Translated  by  William  Morris  and  A. 
J.  Wyatt.     Crown  8vo.,  $s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2mo.,  25 j. ; 
or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  255.;  or  2s.  6d' 
each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap   Edition,   in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo., 
65.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Wa  k.    Square  crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

* ^*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's    other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  28,  37  and  40. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 

of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  from 
the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  Mary  Macleod 
Banks.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 


Morris  (William). 

POETICAL  WORKS    -Library   Edition. 
Complete  in    11   volumes.      Crown  8vo., 
price  5s.  net  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradlse.     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  55.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 

Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Gvenevere^  and 
other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  THE  Volsung, 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Nib  lungs.  Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Poems  by  the  IV ay,  and  Love  /s 
Enough.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 


Nesbit. — La  1  's  A  ND  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  td.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  $s. 


Ramal. — Songs  of  Childhood.    By 

Walter  Ramal.  With  a  Frontispiece 
from  a  Drawing  by  Richard  Doyle.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  35.  td.  net. 


Riley.  —  Old    Fashioned    Poses  : 

Poems.       By    James    Whitcomb    Riley. 
i2mo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  ^ohn  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  by 
T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6</. 
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Savage- Armstrong. — Ball  a  ds    of 

Dowx.      By    G.    F.    Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6<i. 


Shakespeare. 

BowDLER  s  Family  Shakespeare. 

With  36   Woodcuts,     i   vol.     8vo.,    14*. 
Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2ii. 

The  Sha  kespea  re  Bir  thda  y  Book, 
By    Mary   F".  Dunbar.     32mo.,   u.  6</. 


Stevenson. — A  Child  s  Garden  of 
Vrrsrs.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Wagner. —  The  Nibei.uncen  Ring. 

Done  into  Enj^lish  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barris- 
ter-at-La\v. 

Vol.   L     Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  gilt  top,  4s.  6</. 

Vol.    n.     Siegfried,   The    Twilight    of  the 
Gods.     Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  45.  td. 


Fiction,   Humour,   &g. 


Anstey  (F). 


Churchill. — Savrola  .  a  Tale  of  the 

Revolution    in    Laurania.        By    Winston  ' 
Voces     Populi.       (Reprinted     from        Spencer  Churchill,  M. P.     Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 
•Punch'.) 

First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 

Bkknakd    Partridge.     Cr.  8vo.,    gilt  ;  Crawford. —  The  AUIOIUOGRAPHY  OF 
top,  3s.  net.  A  Tramp.     Bv  J.  H.  Chawkord.     With  a 

Second  Series.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  '       Photogravure  Frontispiece  '  The  Vagrants.' 
BkknardPaktkidgk.  Cr.Hvo.,g,Ittop,         ^^'    ^'""'l]'    ^Valker,  and  8  other   Illustra- 
.  01  tions.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

'The  Max  from  Blanklev's,  and 

other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from 'Punch '.)     Creed. —  The    I'/CAR  OF  S'f.    Lua'e\s. 
With    25     Illustrations    by   J.    Bernard         By  Sibyl  Creed.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
PAKTKiixiE,      Cr.  Hvo.,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 


Bailey. — M)'   Lady  of  Orange:    a 

Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Davs  of 
Alva.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  bs. 


Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of  j. 

No  Y  els  and  Tales.  Complete 
mil  vols.  Crown  Svo.,  15.  6</.  each,  or 
m  sets,  II  vols.,  gilt  top,  155.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy.  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini        Flemmg, 

etc. 
Tancrcd. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Nin'Ei,s  AND  Tales.  The  Hugh- 
RVDFy  Em riox.  With  2  Portraits  and 
II  Vignettes.     11  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  425. 


Dougall. — Beggars    All.       By    L. 

Dougall.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan). 

MicAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6^. 

The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of  the 
Huguenots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3J.  6rf. 

The  Stark  Monro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Captain  01    the   Polestar, 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
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Dyson. — The     Gold-Stealers  :    a    Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Story  of  Waddy.  By  Edward  Dyson, 
Author  of  *  Rhymes  from  the  Mines,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Allan    Quatermain,       With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Farrar  (F.  VV.,   Dean   of   Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  65.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.     Cr.   8vo.,  gilt 
top,  65.  net. 


Fowler  (Edith  H.). 
The  Young  Pretenders.    A  Story 

of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Bukne-Jones,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Th  e  Professor  \s  Chil  d r en.    With 

24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate  Burges.s. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

Fiander  s  J1^//H)u\     Cr.  8vo.,  6.s\ 

VeO:\/an  Fleetwood.     W^ith  Fron- 
tispiece.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  net. 

Pastorals   of   Dorset.      With    8 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 

F0y:2iV\  Irish  Romanceof  the  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.     Cr.  .^vo.,  3s.  6^/. 


Gurdon. — -A/emor/es  and  F.ixc/es  : 

Suffolk  Talcs  and  other  Stories;  Fairy 
Legends;  Poems;  Miscellaneous  Articles. 
By  the  late  Ladv  Camilla  Gurdo.v.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5s. 


Allan's  Wife,     With  34  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Beatrice.     With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart^ 

AND  OTHER  SiORiES.     With  33  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Cleopatra.    With  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

Colonel    Quaritch,    V.C.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dawn.     With  16  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6^. 

Dr.  Therne.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Eric  Brighteyes.     With  51  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Heart  of  the   World.     With  15 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 
LvsKETH.      With    26    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Maiwa\s  Revenge,    Cr.  8vo.,  15,  6f/. 
Montezuma's  Daughter.   With  24 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  bd. 

Mr.    Meesons    Will.      With     16 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  3s.  6rf. 

Nada  the  Lily.    With  23  Illustra- 
tions,    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^. 

She.    With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  t>d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist,     With 

16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

The    Witch's  Head.       With      i6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Haggard  and  Lang. —  The  World's 

Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez   Woods, 

By  Bret  Harte.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6<f. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA,  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Howard  (Lady  Mabel). 
The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster, 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Failure  of  Success,     Crown 

8vo.,  65. 

Hutchinson. — A  Friend  of  Nelson. 
By  Horace  G.  Hutchin.son.     Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blub  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Author  of  '  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Joyce. — Old      Celtic      Romances. 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Lang. — A  Monk  of  Fife  ;  a  Story 
of  the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d, 

Lyall  (Edna).  i 

The  Hinderers.  C rown  8vo . ,  25.  bd. 

The  a  utobiograph  y  of  a  Slander.  \ 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a   Truth. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed,  is.  td.  cloth. 

DoREEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.  I 

Wa  )  'FA  R  iNG  Men.  C  ro w n  8  vo . ,  65 . 
Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 

Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Marchmont. — In  the  Name  of  a 

Woman:  a  Romance.  By  Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.  —Parson  Kelly. 

By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 


Max    Miiller.  — ^  Deutsche    Liebr 

{German  Love)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F.  Max 
MiJLLER.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  A.  M.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top,  5s. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whytk). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6rf.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman. — Flotsam.-  A  Story  of 

the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette by  H.  G.  Masse Y.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Morris  (William). 
The  Sundering  Flood.     Cr.  8vo., 

7s.  6d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

The  Well  a  t  the  World's  End. 

2  vols.    8vo.,  28s. 

The   Wood  Beyond   the   World. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  The 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

The   Roots   of    the    Mountains^ 

whercm  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  their 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and  their 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8s. 
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Fiction,    Humour,   &LG,—coniimied, 

Morris  (William) — c()utinuc(L  Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


A    Tale   of    the    House   of    the  A  Glimpse  of  the  World 

WoLFiNGS.  and  all   the  Kindreds  of  the  Laneton  Parsonage. 

Mark.      Written    in    Prose    and    Verse.  ,'  ^^^''^^^^^    TT 

c«..^,«  or^....,  w.,^    A,  I  Katharine  Ashton. 

Square  crown  8vo.,  os.  ^.     ,,     i>    ix       u^ 

^  '  The  Earls  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life 


Amy  Herbert 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


A   Dream  of  Jo//x  Ball,  a. yd  a 
King's  Lrssox.     i2mo,,  is.  td. 

News   from    Nowhere  ;     or,    An 


Cr.  8vo.,  cloth  plain,  u.  6d,  each.     Cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25.  6d.  each. 


Epoch   of  Rest.      Being  some   Chapters     Sheehatl.  —  Ll/A'E      DeLMECE.        By 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.     Post  8vo.,  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Shkkhan,  P.P.,  Author  of 

15.  td,  '  My  New  Curate  '.     Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

The  Story  OF  GRETTfR  THE  Stroxg.    Somerville     (E.    G^:.)    and     Ross 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EirIkr  I       (Martin). 


Magnusson  and  William  Morris.     Cr. 
8vo.,  55.  net. 

Three  iVortherx  Love  Stories, 
AXD  Other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Macim'sson  and 
William   Morris.     Crown  8vo..  65.  net. 


*  * 


For    Mr.    W'illiam    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  AND  Gal\  :    The    Story  of  a 

Convert.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^/. 


Some  Experiences    of  an  Irish 

R.M.      With  31    Illustrations  by  E.   Oi. 
SoMEKViLLE.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The    Real     Charlotte.       Crown 

8vo.,  35.  ^d. 

The  Silver  Fox.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^. 


Stebbing. — Rachel  IVulfstan,  and 

I       other  Stories,     l^y  W.  Stkrbing,  author  of 
'  Probable  Talcs'.     Ciown  «Svo.,  <fS.  bd. 


Stevenson  (Robkkt  Louis). 


Callista:    a    Tale    of   the    Third;      The  Straxoe  Case  of  Dr. /exvll 
Century.     Croun  8vo.,  35.  td.  '  -^^z;  Mk.  Hyde.      Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  sewed. 

IS.  bd.  cloth. 

The  SiRAXc^E  Case  of  Dr. 
Ji-KYLi.  Axn  JLr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Favles.  Crown  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram, 
with  i^iit  top,  55.  net. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.    Crown  Svo., 
3-s.  Of/. 

A/( ' A' E  N'e IV  Arah /a X  NicH IS —  The 
Dyxa  mi  I'ER.  By  KoHERT  Louis  Steve.n- 
soN  and  Fa.nnv  van  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.    Crown  bvo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  IVroxg  Box.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 


Phillipps-Wolley. — Sxat:  a  Le^^end 

of  the  I>one  Mountain.  r>yC.  Phillipps- 
Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  35.  bd. 


Raymond. — 7^iio  Mex  o   Mexdip. 

Hy  Walikk  R\^Mo^^.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 


Ridley. — Axxe    Maixwarixg.       By 

Alice   Ridley,   Author  of  '  The   Story  of 
Aline'.     Croun  c>vo.,  65. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Suttner. — Lay  Down    Your   Arms    Walford  (L.  B.) — continued. 

(Die  Wajiffn  Nicdcr) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By  Bkrtha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.»  IS.  6d. 


Swan. — Ballast.     By  Myra  Swan 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


TroUope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.     Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.8vo.,i5.6J. 


Walford  (L.  B.). 

Charloti E.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

One  of  Ourselies.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6(i. 

Leddy  ATarget.   Crown  8vo.,  25.  M. 

IvA  Kildake:  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.    Crown  8v').,  2s.  6</. 


AIr.    Smith:    a    Part    of  his    Life. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

The  Baby's    Granpmother.     Cr. 

8vo.,  IS.  (jd. 

Cousins.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Tro  ubl  es(  h\fE    Da  i  v;//  ters  .        C  r. 

8vO.,  25.  td. 

Pauline.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6^/. 
Dick  NEniERHY.     Cr.  Svo.,  25.  6^. 
The   History   oe   a     Week.      Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6^/. 

A  Stiee-necked  Gi:neration.     Cr. 

8vo.  25.  6(/. 

N^ANy  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo., 

25.  6//. 


The   Mischief  of  Monica.       Cr. 

8vO.,  25.  td. 


The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  8vo. 
25.  bd. 

*  Plough EDy      and     other     Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  25.  td. 

The  Ma  tchma  ker.    C  r .  8 vo .y2s.6d. 


Ward. — One    Poor    Scruple.      By 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 


West.  —  Edmund    Fu lleston  ;    or, 

The  Family  Evil  Genius.  By  B.  B.  West, 
Author  of  *  Half  Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires,' etc.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Weyman  (Stanley). 
I      The  If o use  of  the  Wolf.     With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

I 
I 

I     A  Gentleman  of  Prance.     With 

I  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Pep  Cockade.     With  Frontis- 

'  piece  and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

1 

Shrewsbury.       With    24    Illustra- 
I  tions  by  Ci  aude  A.   Shepperson.     Cr. 

.Svo.,  6j. 

Sophia.    With  Frontispiece.'  Crown 
.S\o.,  65. 


Yeats  (S.  Li: vi-.T T-). 

The  Chei'alier  U Aurial.   Crown 
8vo.,  >^s.  6f/. 

The  Trai'ior's  Way.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Butler. — Our  Household  Insects.    Hudson  (W.  H 

An  Account  of  the  Insect- Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 


.)• 


Birds  and   Man 

8vo.,  6s.  net. 


Large 


c^o^vn 


Furneaux  (W.). 


The    Outdoor     World;    or   The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  W^ith  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured),  and  549 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6j.  net. 


Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Nature  in  Downland.     With  12 

Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
A.  D.  McCoRMicK.     8vo.,  loi.  td.  net. 

British  Birds.     With  a  Chapter 

on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8 
of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt 
edges,  6i.  net. 

Birds  in  London.     With  17  Plates 

and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  Bryan 
Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  from 
Photographs  from  Nature,  by  R.  B. 
Lodge.     8vo.,  125. 


Life     in    Bonds    and    Streams.  , 

With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  lllustra-  | 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  1 
edges,  6s.  net. 


Hartwig  (George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo., 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 


The    Tropical    World. 

Plates   and    172    Woodcuts, 
top,  7s.  net. 


With  8 

8vo.,    gilt 


The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3    Maps   and   80  Woodcuts.      8vo.,   gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 


Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Sub/bcts.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr   8vo.,  3s.  td.  each. 


Millais. — The  Natural  History  of 
the  British  Surface  Feeding-Ducks. 
By  John  Guille  Millais,  F.Z.S.,  etc. 
With  6  Photogravures  and  66  Plates  (41  in 
Colours)  from  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
Archibald  Thorhurn,  and  from  Photo- 
graplis.     Royal  4to.,  ;f6  f)s. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 
Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 

F'amiliar   Essays  on   Scientific   Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  fid. 

Bo  UGH  Wa  1  's  MA  DE  Smoo  th,    FaiTii  - 

liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.     Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Pleasant  Wa  vs  in  Science.  Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Na  ture  Studies,  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Leisure  Readings,  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.     Ct.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see  pp.  17 
and  35,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  &*  Co  's  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Works. 
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Popular   Seienee    (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


Stanley.—-^   Familiar  History  of  \  Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.) — cont'nined. 
Birds.      By  E.  Stanley,    D.D.»  formerly  1 
Bishop  of  Norwich.    With  160  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf.  ; 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 


Out    of  Doors;    a    Selection    of 

Original  Articles    on    Practical    Natural 

History.  With  11  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
3i.  6</. 


I 

Homes  without  Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion.    With  140  Illustrations.     8vo.,  gilt  | 
top,  73.  net.  I 


Petland     Revisited.       With     33 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  3 J.  bd. 


Insects  a  t  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo. ,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 


Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  ♦  Homes  without  Hands'.  With  60 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 


Works  of  Reference. 


Gwilt. — An  Encvclopa-idia    of  Ar- 

CHITECTLRE.       By    JoSEPH    GwiLT,    F.S.A. 

With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  (18H8), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  WvATT  Papwokth.  8vo.,  215. 
net. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 


Historical  Treasury.     Fcp.  8vo., 

6s. 


Maunder  (Samukl). 


The  Treas uky  of  Bo ta ny.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,   F.R.S.,  and  T.  Mooke, 

•  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  i2i. 


BlOGKA PHICA  L  Tk FAS UR  Y.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Tr  ea  s  cry  of  Gec  h;r  aphy,  P  h  y  s  i  ca  1 , 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo., 
65. 


The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  .Ayke,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.    8vo.,   6s. 


Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Lib- 
rary OF  Aeferexcb.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 


Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  axd  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Makk  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.     Crown  8vo.,  gj.  net. 


VJiWlch," Popular  Tables  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  ot 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bench  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,   loj.  6<f. 
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Children's  Books. 


Adelborg. — Clhax  Ph/ek  a.vd  the  '  Lang  (Andrew). — Editfd  by. 

CillLDRKX    OF   GKrPBYl.EA.        By    OTTILIA 

Adelhokc.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Mr.s.  Graham  Wallas.  With  23 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to.,  boards, 
3.S.  6<Y.  net. 


The  Violet  Fairy  Book.    With  8 

Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 


Brown. — The  Book  o f  Sa  ix ts  a xd 

Friexdlv  B fasts.  Bv  Ahbik  Farwkll 
Brown.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  6</.  net. 


Buckland. — JwoLiTrLKRuNAWAvs. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis  De.s- 
NOYERs.  By  James  Buckland.  With  no 
Illustrations  by  Cecil  k\  niN.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EinvY  THE  Fair  :  or.  The  First 
Chronicle  of  /Kscendune.  Cr.  Svo. ,  silver 
top,  25.  net. 

Alfgak  the  Dane  ;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  itsccndune.  Cr.  8vo.,  silver 
top.  2s.  net. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  bein^^  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  /Escendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

The  House  oi-  IValderxf.    A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  siKer 
top,  25.  net. 

Brian  Fitz- Count.      A    Story   of 

Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.     Cr.   Svo.,   siKcr  top,  2s.   net. 


Henty  (G.  A.).   -V.di-vva^  \\\. 

Yui.F  L(n;s :  A  Story- Book  for  Boys. 
By  Varkhs  .Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Yule  Tide    Yarns:  a  Storv-Book 

for  Boys.  By  Variou.s  Authors.  With 
45  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35. 
net. 


The  Blue  Fairy  Book,     With  138 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Fed  Fairy  Book.     With   100 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Green  Fa  ir  y  Boo  k.     With  99 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.     With  65 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  63. 

The  Yello^v  Fairy  Book,     With 

10 1.  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6j. 
The  Pink  Fairy  Boi^K.     With  67 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Bl  ue  Foe tr  y  Book.  With  1 00 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  True  Story  Book.     With  66 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges.  65. 

The  Red  Tr  ue  Sn )r  y  Book.    With 

100  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Animal  Stor)'  Book.     With 

67  Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  65. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 

With  65   Illustrations.     Crown   Svo.,  gilt 

edges,  bs. 

The  Arabian  jVights  Entertain- 

MExrs.    With  66  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
gilt  edges,  6s. 


Meade  (L.T.). 

Dadd\^s  Boy.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Deb  and   the  Duchess.     With  7 

Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 

The  Beresford  Prize.      With   7 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  gilt  edges.  35.  net. 

The  House  oe  Surprises.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
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Murray.  —  Flower     Lf.gen'ds    for 

CuiLnnEx.  By  Hilda  Murray  (the  Hon. 
Mr.s.  Murray  of  Elibank).  Pictured  by  J. 
S.  Eland.  With  numerous  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  AnrENTL'RES  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes:  Hfctor,  Hoxoria  axd 
Alisaxdkr.  a  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline  Pic- 
tures.    Oblong  4to.,  35.  td. 

The  Further  Dolyos  of  the  Three 

Bold  Babes.     With  24  Coloured  Pictures 
and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,35.6<y. 

Roberts.  The  AprEXTi  res  of 
Captaix  Joiix  Smiih  :  Captain  of  Two 
Hundicd  and  Fifty  Horse,  and  sometime 
President  of  Virginia.  By  H.  P.  Rokkkts. 
With  17  Illustrations  and  3  Maps.  Crown 
Svo.,  55.  net.  [Xearly  ricuiy. 

Stevenson. — A  Child  s  Garden  OF 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  gilt  top,  55. 

Tappan. —  Om  Ballads  in  Prose. 

By  Eva  March  Tapi'AN.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  Fanny  Y.  Cory.  Crown  Svo., 
gilt  top,  45.  6'/.  net. 


Upton  (Florence  K.  and  Bertha). 

The  Adve.vtures  of  Th'o  Dutch 
Dolls  axd  a  '  Golliwogg\  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Oblong  410..  65. 

The    Gollih'oggs  Bicycle    Club. 

With  31   Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to.,  6j. 

The  GoLLiii'OGG  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to. ,  6j. 

l^HE  GOLLIU'OGG  IX  II' AR.  With  3  I 
Coloured  Plates.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The   Golliu'ogcs  Polar   A  in- e  mi- 

TCRES.     With  31   Coloured  Plates.     Ob- 
long 4to.,  65. 

The  Gollih'ogg's  Ai'TO-Go-iART. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to..  65. 

The  Vege-Mens  Recenge.     With 

31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.     35.  td.  each  Volume. 


irnold*B  (Btr  Edwin)  8mi  and  Lands.    With 
71  Illustrations.     3J.  6d. 

Ba^ehot'i  (W.)  Biographical  Studlei.     31.  dd. 

Ba^ahot*!  (W.)  Economic  Btudiai.    3^.  (id. 

Ba^ehot*!  ( W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols.,  3J.  (id.  eiich. 

Baker's  (Sir  8.  W.)  El<ht  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations.     31.  6*/. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hoand  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  (xi. 

Barlng-Oould's  (Roy.  8.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  A(es.    3^.  (xL 

Barlng-Oottld's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment  of  Religious  Belief.   2  vols.   3J.  6d.  each. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Qallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  lUus.     3J.  6d. 


Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charldes:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  .Ancient  Greeks. 
With  26  Illustrations.     3J.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
land.     With  117  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Bimbeam  *. 

With  66  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Buckle's  (H.  T.)  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England,  France,  Spain  and   Scotland.     3 

vols.     ia«.  6t/. 

Churchill's  (W.  Spencer)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6  Maps 
and  Plans.     3J.  6d. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Account 
of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paal. 

With  46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Dougall's  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel.    3;.  6d. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A  lale  of 
Monmoutn's Rebellion.  With  lolllusts.  31.6^. 
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Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain    of  the 

Polettar,  and  other  Tales.     3J.  bd. 

1 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A  Tale  of 
the  Huguenots.    With  25  Illustrations,    ydd. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Kail  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.      12  vols.     3.?.  6</.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 
io.f.  (xi. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon.    3^.  t>d.  1 

Froude's   (J.   A.)    The  Spanish   Story   of  the 

Armada,  and  other  Fss.iys.     .35.  6*/. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  ! 
Century.     3.V.  bd.  ' 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Oreat  Sub- 
jects.    4  vols.     35.  6(/.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England  and  Her 
Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations.     3^.  bd. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent.    31.61/.    , 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.     3^  6(/. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a  History  of 
his   Lif«'. 
1795-1835.  2  vols.  73-.     i834-i88[.   2  vol>.,   7.5. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Csesar :  a  .sketch.     35.  6</. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  :  an 

Irisli  Rotii:ince  of  the  La^t  ("«  ntury.     3J.  6</. 

Froude's  (J.    A.)    Writings,    Selections    from. 

3.^  U. 

Oleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait.     3.5.  bd. 

Orevllle's  (C.  C.  F.i  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  George  IV.,  King  William  lY.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.     8  vols.,  y.  bd.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She  :  A  History  of  Advintiin-. 
\\  ilh  32  Illii.slraiions,      p.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)    Allan   Quatermain.      With 

20  lllusiraiionb..     3?.  od. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C\  :    a 

1  .ilf   ol  Country    Lifr.       With    Kronti>pi*"ce 
and   X'l.^netlf,      3-5.    od. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustra- 
tion.•^.     3.«.  t)d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
llluj,tralion.s.      3^.    bd. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    With  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette,     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.    With  34  Illus- 
trations,    y.  bd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World.     With 

15  Illusiraiions.     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 

25  Illustrations,     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Trek.     With  3  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.     With 

16  Illu>tralions.     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.    With 

16  Illustrations,     y.  bii. 

Haggard's   iH.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.     WMth   23 

Illustrations,     y.bd. 

Haggard's  (H.R.)  Dawn.  With  i611Iusts.  y.td. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 
16  Ilhistr.ilions.     3^.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.     With  ao  Illus- 
trations.    3J.  bd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 
Desire.     With  27  Ilhisirations.     3^.  (>d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carqulnez  Woods  and 
other  Stories,     y.  bii. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.    With  68  Illustrations. 

2  vols.      y.  bd.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

With  9  Illustrations,      y.  bd. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to   Remarkable  PlaoM. 

With  80  Illustrations.     3^.  bti. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  The   Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

Autobiography.     With  Portrait,     y.  bd. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  With 
l^ortiait.     y.  (>d. 

Jefferles*  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illusts.   3J.  bd. 

JefTeries'   (R.)   Wood   Magic:   a   Fable.     With 
Frontispiece  anrl  Vigr.eite  by  K.  V.  B.     y.  bd. 

JefTeriGB  (R.)  The  Tollers  of  the  Field.  WMtb 
Portrait  fruni  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
y.  O./. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel)  History 
of    the    Indian    Mutiny    of  1857-8.     6    vols. 

3*.    bd.    eaeh. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the   *AlarU': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Innidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.     3J.  bd. 
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Knt^t'i(E.  F.)  Whera  Three  EmpirM  Meet:  a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet.  Ballistan.  (illicit.  With  a  Map 
and  54  Illustrations.     31.  (yi. 

Knitfht*8  (E.  F.)  The  '  Falcon  *  on  the  Baltic:  a 

Coasiing  Voyatje  from  Hammersmith  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Koetlln'i  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.     With  62  Illustra 
tions  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     3.V.  6<i. 

Land's  (A.)  Angling  Sketehee.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    3^.  64/. 

Lang'e(A.)  Cuktora  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief,     y.  6d. 

Lang*8fA.)CockLaneandComnion-8enee.  y.Sd.  ' 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 

y.  6/ 

Lanit's  (A.)  A   Monk   of  Fife :   a  Story  of  the 
Davs  of  Joan  of  .\rc.    With  13  Illustrations. 
3v.  6./.  . 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2  vols.  71.  | 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck*s  (W.  J.)  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  In  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Dlii.slrations,     3^,  6</ 

Levett- Yeats'    (S.)    The    Chevalier    D'Auriac. 

y.  6d. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Complete  Works.    '  Albany  '  ' 
Ivlition.    Willi  12  Pfirlraits     12  vols.    3*.  6kt/. 
e.irh. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  etc.      With  Portriiiand  4  Illustrations  , 
to  the  *  Lays  '.      y.  o./. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking,    y.  6ii. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Have  lock.     y.  6</. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang*s(A.)  Parson  Kelly. 

3..  6i/. 

Merlvale*8  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.     8  vols.     35.  b./.  r.u  h. 

Merrlman*s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :  A  T.ile  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,     y.  6./. 

Miirs  (J.  8.)  Political  Economy.     3;.  6./. 

MUrs  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic,     y.  6ci. 

Mllner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  ,\  Year  chieHv  in  a  Garden,      y.  fni. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

With  142  IHu>trations  and  a  Map.     3^.  6d. 

Phlllipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a  Legend  of  the 
Lont' Mountain    With  13  Illustrations.   y.6ii. 


Proctor*t  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     y.  6d. 

Proctor*i  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,  y.  6</. 

Proctor*i   (R.  A.)  Light   Science    for  Leisure 
Hours.     First  Series,     y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    y.  6</. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infinities : 

a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities 
around  us.     3jr.  Oi/. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Buns  than  Ours.  y.  6d, 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

y.  dd. 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleasantWaysln  Science,  y.bd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As> 
tronomy.     y.  6^1. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.     3^.  da. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.     By  R.  A. 

pRocTOK,  Edward  C'lodd,  .Andrkw 
Wilson,  Thomas  Fo.vrKR,  and  A.  C. 
Ranyakd.     With  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Rossettrs  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante.  3^.  6<f. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    With  Maps,  Plans,  etc.     3;.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

With  160  Illustrations,     y.  (ni. 

Stephen's  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe  (The 
Alps).     With  4  Illustr.ilions.      y.  6if. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde:  with  other  Fables,  y.bd. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.     3^.  6<f. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights. — The  Dynamiter,     y.  6«/. 

Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.     y.  6</. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf:  a  Romance.     35.  6<A 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.     With 

33  Illustrations      3J.  6</. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.     3^.  6</. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With  11 
Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
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Acton.  —  Modern    Cookery,       By 

Eliza  Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6rf. 

Angevin. — Simple  Hixts  on  Choice 

OF  Food,  with  Tested  and  Economical 
Recipes.  P'or  Schools,  Homes,  and  Clas>es 
for  Technical  Instruction.  By  .NLC.  Angwin, 
Diplomate  (First  Class)  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.     Crown  Svo.,  is. 

Ashby. — Health  l\  lhe  Nursery, 

By  Henky  AsHiiV,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital. 
With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 
Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGRMBSrOF  THEIR  11 EALTH  DURING  THE 

Period  of  /Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed, 
IS.  bd.  ;  clotli.  gilt  edges,  2S.  net. 

The  Maternal  Management  oe 
Children  in  Health  and  />israsr. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  sewed,  I5.  6^.  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edi;es,   25.  net. 

De  Sails  (Mrs.). 

A     LA     Mode     Cookery:     Up-to- ' 

date    Recipes.      With    24    Plates    (16    in 
Colour).     Crown  vSvo.,  55.  net. 

Cakes    and     Confections    A     la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  td. 

Dogs  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  bd.  ' 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a  la  ^ 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d.  ' 

Dressed    Vegetables  a  la  Mode,  , 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS    td. 

Drinks^  la  Mode.  Fcp.8vo.,i5.6^/.  ' 


>  De  Salis   (Mrs.) — continued, 

I     Entries  a  la  Mode,     Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  td. 

'     Floral  Decorations.      Fcp.  8vo., 

IS.  (ki. 

Gardening  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo. 
Part    I.,    Vegetables,    is.    bd.     Part    H., 
^  Fruits,   IS.  bd. 

National  Viands  a  la  Mode,  Fcp. 

8vo.,   IS.  bd. 

Neh'-lajd  Eggs.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Oysters  a   la   Mode.     Fcp.  Svo., 

IS.  bd. 

Puddings  and  Pastry^  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  IS.  bd. 

Sai'ouries  a  la  Mope.     Fcp.  Svo., 

is.6f/. 

Soups    and    Dressed    Fish  a    la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Sh^eets  and  Si 'PEER  Dishes  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Tempting   Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes.    Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  bd. 

Wrinkles      and      Amotions      j^or 
Every  Household.     Crown  8vo.,  is.  6<f. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.    By  H.  L. 

Sidney  Leak.     i6mo.,  2s. 

Poole. — Cooker  y  for  the  Diabetic. 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
b\  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  bd, 

Rotheram.  —  Household   Cookery 

Recipes.  By  M.  A.  Rotheram,  First  Class 
Diplomee,  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress  to  the  Bed- 
fordshire County  Council.     Crown  8vo.,  23. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 

Burns  and  Colenso. — Living  Ana-    Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 


TOMY.  By  Cixii,  L.  BiRNs,  R.B.A.,  and 
F^oHKRT  J.  Coi.KNSo,  M.A.,  M.I).  40  Platcs, 
11:1^  by  i>;  Ins..  each  Plate  containing  Two 
Figures — (./)  A  Natural  Male  or  Fem.de 
Fii^ure  ;  (^i  The  same  Figure  Anatomatised. 
In  a  Portfolio,  7s.  bd.  net. 

Hamlin.--^  Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F". 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 


AIusic  AND  Morals.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo.,6*.net. 


My  Musical  Life,  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — cojttinued. 


Huish,    Head,    and    Longman. —    Morris  (William). 

Samflf.ks  axd  Tapestry  Embroideries. 
By  Makcus  B,  Huish,  LL.1L;  also  '  Tlic 
Stiichery  of  the  Same,'  by  Mrs.  Head; 
and  '  Foreii^n  Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in 
Colour,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
chrome.    4to.,  £'z  25.  net. 


Hopes  axd  Fears  eor  Art,     Five 

Lectures  delivered  in   Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in   187^-1881.     Cr  8vo.,  45.  6</. 


HuUah. —  The  History  of  Modern 
Music.     By  John  Hullah.     8vo.,  85.  bd. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  Anna). 
Sacred  axd  Lecexdarv  Art,  con- 

taininj^  Legends  of  the  Angels  and  Arch- 
angels, the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, the  Patron  Samts,  the  Martyrs, 
the  Early  Bishops,  the  Hermits,  and  the 
Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  ig  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders^ 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  .\rts,  com- 
prising the  Benedictines  and  Augustines, 
and  (Jrders  derived  from  their  Rules,  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  With 
II  iachings  and  88  Woodcuts.  i  vol. 
Svo.,  105,  net. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  or 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Devotional  with 
and  without  the  Infant  Jesus,  Historical 
from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Assumption, 
as  represented  in  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Christian  .\rt.  With  27  Etchings  and 
165  Woodcuts.      I  vol.     Svo.,  I  OS.  net. 

Tf/E  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  .Art,  with  that  of 
His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
other  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Iamkson;  continued  and  completed  by 
Ladv  Eastiakk.  With  31  hatchings 
and  281  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    8vo.,  20s.  net. 

Kristeller.  —  //  .ndrea  .  Ma  n  rE(  :na  . 
Bv  Pa  in-  Kkistkj.ler.  I'nglish  I*Mition  by 
S.  Akthi'r  Strong,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chatsworth.  With 
26  Photogravure  Plates  and  162  Illustrations 
in  the   iext.     4to.,  gilt  top,  ^3  los.  net. 

Macfarren.  —  L.ectures   on    Har- 

MON^'-       By   Sir   George    A.    Macfarren. 
8vo.,  125. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  S  tude.wts 
OF  THE  B ir MI XGHAM Municipal  School 
OF  Art  on  21ST  February,  1894.  8vo., 
25.  6ii.  net.     [Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type.) 

Art    and     the    Beauty    of    the 

Earth:  a  Lecture  delivered  at  Burslem 
Town  Hall,  on  October  13,  1881.  8vo., 
25.  6</.  net.     [Printed  in  'Golden  '  Type.) 

Some  LL/xts  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing :  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  on  loth  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net.  [Printed  in 
'Golden'  Type.) 

Arts  and  its  Producers  (1888) 
AND  THE  Arts  and  Crafts  of  To-day 
(i88g).  8vo.,  2J.  bd.  net.  [Printed  in 
'  Golden  '  Type.) 

Arch! tecture  and  History,  and 
Westmixsi  ER  Abbey.  Two  Papers 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo.,  25.  td.  net. 
[Printed  in  ♦  Golden  '  Type.) 

Arts    and    Crafts   Assays.       By 

Membersof  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.      Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d.  net. 

*,*  For    Mr.    William    Morris's   other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  27,  28  and  40. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text- Boon  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.    With  i  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Willard.  —  LI/stor\-    ot     Modern 

I  tali  AX  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
WiLLARi).  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  28  Full-page  Illustns.  8vo.,i85.net. 

Wellington. — A   Descriptiue   and 

Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Collrc- 
iioxs  OF  Pictures  axd  Scultiure  at 
ArsLEY  Hoi  SE,  Lox/hyx.  By  Evelyn, 
Duchess  ot  W  ellington.  Illustrated  by  52 
Photo- Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
Brain,  Clkmknt,  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2  vols., 
royal  4to.,  £(>  65.  net. 


